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and quoted in the book, and the samples of test items given 
in the book to make the subject interesting and clear. 

The author records her gratefulness to the staff of Educa- 
tional Psychology unit, NCERT, for the ready help regarding 
the latest information and psychological tests. 

Suggestions to further enhance the value of the book will 
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In Retrospect 


Gurpance is as old as human civilization. In the primitive 
society, guidance was offered to the young by elders in the 
family and to persons in distress by the family priest or the 
medicine men who conjured up the spirits of the dead or 
supernatural forces to help the client. Even today. in India, 
guidance, whether in personal, educational, vocational or 
political matters, is sought from the family priest, palmist, 
| astrologer, or numerologist. 

Guidance— unorganised and informal—has in all places and 
at all levels been a vital aspect of the educational process. 
Good teachers have always been interested in providing under- 
standing assistance to students to help them overcome prob- 
lems of speedy learning and optimum adjustment. They have 
been generally sagacious and wise in theit handling of stu- 
dents. , The guidance given was informal and incidental, more 
akin to ‘advising’ and sometimes amounted to ‘ordering’ and 
‘prescribing’. The process succeeded as the contact between 
the teacher and students was intimate, the courses of study 
simple, and occupations less taxing. 

Guidance, as a personalised assistance made readily avail- 
able by a sympathetic, mature, experienced and professionally 
qualified person, which gives it the status of a separate field of: 
endeavour with adequate sophistication and specificity sepat- 
ate from teaching, is a twentieth century concept. In view of 
the tremendous increase in the number of students, their 
wants and aspirations, a need is being, felt everywhere for a 
nucleus of an organised programme of professional help in the 
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form of guidance and counselling in the educational institu- 
tions. i 


The genesis 


sors of the modern world were uncertainly established. 
The development of science was a potent force in this direc- 
tion. The technological advance of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion brought in its wake increased division of labour and 
occupational complexities which made real the need for voca- 
tional guidance, The Revolution also brought changes in the 
Way of life. The development of democratic values and the 
utilitarian emphasis on education gave an impetus to two 
things—freedom of the individual and a feeling of need for 
practical education, Thus, the Industrial Revolution, with the 
changes it introduced in modes of working, living and think- 
ing, made this supposedly family problem of guidance assume 
wider importance, 

Guidance, as an organised professional activity, dates back 
to 1905 and the credit for the same goes to Frank Parsons of 
Boston, U.S.A. At the end of his career, Parsons actively 
engaged himself in social work in a Boston Settlement house 
where he worked directly with young people Struggling to 
find work for themsélves. He helped found the Vocation 
Bureau and wrote his classic Choosing a Vocation, These 
two achievements, in the last years of a varied and 
eventful career made him pioneer in the guidance movement in 


Parsons was followed by a number of social reformers like 
Jessie B. Davis, Anne Reed and Eli Weaver, who advocated 


Guidance movement in USA 
Since 1910 a number ‘of professional Organisations made 
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significant contributions to the development of guidance move- 
ment in America. The National Education Association helped 
a lot in giving adequate recognition to guidance during annual 
conventions-of this association. ` The National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education conducted and published 
vocational surveys and urged legislation to promote vocational 
education. The efforts of these agencies were rewarded 
through the passage of an act in 1917 which provided federal 
aid to certain types of vocational education in public schools. 

The first national conference on vocational guidance was 
held at Boston in 1910 when the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association came into being to meet the educational needs 
of guidance at the higher secondary level. 

During the next twenty-five years, a large number of 
independent guidance associations were formed. The number 
of these associations was so large that a Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations was set up in 1934 to co-ordinate 
their work. In 1951, it was felt necessary to co-ordinate 
separate associations specifically and exclusively interested in 
the guidance movement and to form another association of 
guidance workers. This was the beginning of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association with the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal as its. official magazine. 

The World War I indirectly made a significant contribution 
to the development of guidance movement. It necessitated 
scientific selection and training of men. Intelligence tests had 
to be devised for use with many people ata time. A large 
section of the male population was given intelligence and other 
tests. Later, a number of studies were conducted which had 
significant implications for guidance. After the War, there was 
the problem of rehabilitation of ex-servicemen—particularly 
the disabled veterans. A number of aptitude tests were 
devised which further streamlined the guidance movement. 
Besides these, the measurement movement, introduction | of 
cumulative records, the interest in improvement of personnel 
in their respective fields and the federal government assistance 
helped the guidance movement. 

The emphasis in the beginning was on the vocational guid- 
ance and training and it did not take too Jong for the leaders 
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to recognise the importance of educational guidance and train- 
ing in preparation of a career. In 1914, Kelley made an 
analysis of the values of tests in helping a student to select a 
high school curriculum. He also stressed the role of educa- 
tional guidance in vocational choice. Gradually, the concept 
of guidance expanded to include civic guidance, social guid- 
ance, religious guidance, recreational guidance and health 
guidance. 

Today, there is a network of ‘guidance clinics of different 
types and innumerable centres for the training of guidance 
personnel in U.S.A.. The review and revision of guidance 
techniques and procedures are clear indications of the increas- 
ing popularity of guidance work in America. The guidance 
movement, in fact, has been the greatest single force in im- 
proving the educational practices in America where it has 
assumed the shape of an educational, social and cultural 
movement. 


Guidance movement in different countries 


From America, the movement spread to other countries 
including Australia, Britain, Canada, Sri Lanka, France, Germ- 
any, India, Japan, Norway and Switzerland. The people in 
France, Belgium, Norway, Denmark are becoming guidance- 
minded. In most of these countries, adequate guidance services 
are available in nearly every major town. In Britain, counselling 
centres, guidance clinics and bureaus have been doing useful 
work and the guidance services are undergoing a rapid process 
of improvement, refinement and expansion. The remarkable 
Progress made during the present century by people in the 
west in the fields of education, science, arts and industry is, 
to a large extent, the result of Proper organisation and utiliza- 
tion of their guidance services. 


Guidance movement in India 


As far as India is concerned, the techniques of guidance— 
informal and incidental—can be traced far back to ancient 
times. The Panchtantra and Jataka tales are well known- 
for their moral stoties, parables and question-answer techni- 
ques in Jearning. Even before the time of Socrates, these were 
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used in India. The teacher-taught relationship was that of 


~ Guru-Shishya-—the word guru meaning ‘the one who guides’. 


Guidance, as an organised professional activity, is more 
than four decades old in our country. While in America the 
guidance movement started as an attempt to fulfil the practical 
needs of employers and teachers, in India it began as an 
academic discipline. Calcutta University enjoys the privilege 
of being the first Indian university to introduce guidance as 
a section of its department of Applied Psychology in 1938 to 
conduct research in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance. Later, the Department also started the work on 
occupational information when jobs were classified into four 
categories according to the level of intelligence and the type 
of abilities required for then. 

In 1941, Baltiboi—a retired accountant working in Cal- 
cutta— realised the practical implications of guidance and with 
the help of a Calcutta University psychologist set up the 
Baltiboi Vocational Guidance Bureau in Bombay, with the 
sole purpose of providing guidance services to the community. 
During its short life of six years, the Bureau made a significant 
contribution to guidance and offered an orientation course to 
the teachers and workers interested in the guidance of young 
people. This was the beginning of the courses for career 
masters and guidance counsellors. 

The movement received impetus when the Trustees of the 
Parsi Panchayat Funds and Properties decided to establish a 
guidance services bureau—Parsi Panchayat Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau—for the Parsi community in Bombay. The remains 
of the Baltiboi Bureau, which had‘ closed, were amalgamated 
with this set-up. This bureau worked on meagre resources 
and scanty staff, but with the help of the devoted workers it 
was able to do pioneering work in guidance. It organised a 
career conference for the first time to disseminate occupational 
information. This became a popular feature of guidance 
programmes in all states and institutions. It was also the 
first institution to organise a course for career masters and 
started publishing the Journal of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance which provided the guidance workers with a profes- 
sional organ of communication and interchange of ideas and 
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information regarding research and practice in the field... , 

In the early stages, the programmes offered by the Parsi 
Panchayat Vocational Guidance Bureau were confined to the 
Parsi schools only. Later, these were thrown open to other 
city schools as well. Guidance programmes were started in a 
few selected schools. Aftera few years of successful work, 
the bureau was forced to close down, but it re-opened in 1963 
and conducted a number of interesting programmes of 
guidance for the Bombay schools. 

In 1947, the Government of Uttar Pradesh officially 
recognised the movement by setting up a Bureau of Psycho- 
logy at Allahabad. One of the reasons for establishing such 
an institution was the demand made by the people for an 
education suitable to Indian conditions. and needs, and one of 
the aims of the Bureau was to provide educational and voca- 
tional guidance to the school-going children of. the state as 
well as other young people in need of help. Besides the main 
bureau at Allahabad, five district bureaus were organised at 
Varanasi, Lucknow, Kanpur, Meerut and Bareilly for organis- 
ing psychological programmes for district schools. 

Bombay (now the State of Maharashtra). was the next to 
give official recognition to the guidance programme for the 
school-going children, The Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Bombay was set up in 1950. It emphasised occupational in- 
formation rather than testing which enjoyed priority with the 
Bureau at Allahabad. In 1957, the Bureau was renamed 
and is functioning as the Institute of Vocational Guidance, 
Bombay, Guidance has now been given a wider interpreta- 
tion—guidance with functions of research, test construction 
and adaptation, individual guidance, selection and training of 
guidance personnel, and collection and dissemination. of 
Occupational information, This was the first institution to 
provide occupational information service in the country. and 
to conduct training programmes. 

{n 1952,-the Vocational Guidance Association of Bombay 
was formed to help co-ordinate the work done by individuals 
in Bombay. Later, at the initiative of Dr Barnette, effort was 
made to co-ordinate the work being done all over the country. 
Barnette brought all the guidance workers together during a 
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seminar in 1952 at the Central’ Institute of Education, New 
Delhi. An opportunity was provided to guidance personnel 
to exchange ideas and discuss problems with their colleagues 
and others interested in guidance. The decision to! form an 
All India Educational and Vocational Guidance Association 
affiliated with the International Association for Vocational 
Guidance was taken at a’ seminar held in 1954. Two years 
later, in 1956, the association was formed during a meeting held 
at the M.S. University of Baroda. 

An important factor which influenced the development of 
guidance movement in India was the appointment of the 
Secondary Education Commission in 1952. As a'result of the 
recommendations of this Contmission, the old education system 
which was unilateral in character, was replaced by a scheme 
of diversified courses. The Commission provided for seven 
streams at the secondary stage—humanities, science, agricul- 
ture, commerce, technical, fine arts, and home science. 
The students were supposed to choose the courses at the 
Delta stage, hence the need for guidance at this stage. The 
Commission found that, “the secret of good education con- 
sists in enabling the student to realise what-are his talents and 
aptitudes and in what manner and to what extent he can best 
develop them'so as to achieve proper social adjustment and 
seek right types of employment.” The Commission recommend- 
ed the introduction of educational and vocational guidance 
“not to be regarded as a mechanical process whereby the 
advisers and teachers sort out boys and girls asa grading 
machine sorts out apples! It is not a question of just deciding 
that one boy should stay in the farm, another work in ap 
aeroplane ‘factory, a third become a teacher and the fourth 
take to the management of a garage. Guidance involves the 
difficult art of helping boys and girls to plan their own future 
wisely in the full light of all the factors that can be mustered 
about themselves and about the world in which they are to 
live and work... it is not the work ofa few specialists, but 
rather a service in Which the entire school staff must co- 
operate under the guidance of some person with special know- 
ledge and skill in this particular field. Guidance... is not con- 
fined to the vocational field only. It covers the whole gamut 
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of youth problems and should be provided in an appropriate 
form at all stages of education through the’ co-operative 
endeavour of understanding parents, headmasters, principals 
and guidance officers.’’! 

For the implementation of these recommendations, the 
Commission provided guidelines, both for the Centre and the 
States, and the result was the creation ofan infrastructure of 
guidance programme in the multi-purpose schools. The nation- 
wide guidance and counselling programmes during the first 
decade following the publication of the Report of the Second- 
ary Education Commission was the result of this Progressive 
national policy on secondary education. 

Following the Commission’s recommendations, the Govern- 
ment of India established the Central Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance at Delhi in 1954, to give technical 
advice and help in the organisation of the guidance move- 
ment. It also offered assistance to. the State Governments to 
establish their own State bureaus and to provide guidance 
Services in their secondary schools. With the setting up of the 
All India Educational and Vocational Guidance Association 
in 1956, the guidance movement assumed an all India charac- 
ter. 

Soon private agencies and universities started evincing 
interest in the field and the Journal of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance was started by a private agency in 1954, This 
was later taken over by the All India Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Some universities also began to 
offer courses in guidance as optional papers for Master’s 
degree in education and psychology, 

The guidance movement received a further fillip during 
the Third Plan period. Financial assistance and technical 
advice were given to the States by the Government. of India 
under a Centrally-sponsored scheme of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The scheme provided for: 


(i) The establishment of State Bureaus of Guidance in 
the States where they did not alteady exist; 
(i) The strengthening of the existing State Bureaus; 


1; Report of the Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), p, 131, 
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(iii) The establishment of guidance: services with a full- 
time counsellor in 170 multi-purpose schools; and 


(iv) The establishment of an occupational information 
service in 2,500 schools. 


The financial assistance offered being meagre, the scheme 
had little impact on the development of guidance services. 
By the end of third Plan, the number of secondary schools 
offering some kind of guidance was about 3,000 which consti- 
tuted only 13 per cent of the total number of secondary 
schools and again in a majority of these schools a career mas- 
ter gave a semblance of guidance and very few schools had the 
services of a full-time or part-time counsellor, The Education 
Commission (1964-66) considered that the ‘‘guidance services 
have a much wider scope and, function than merely that of 
assisting students in making educational and vocational choi- 
ces. The aims of guidance are both adjustive and develop- 
mental; it helps the student in making the best possible adjust- 
ments to the situations in the educational institution and in the 
home and at the same time facilitates the development of all 
aspects of his personality. Guidance, therefore, should be 
regarded as an integral part of education and not a special 
psychological or social service which is peripheral. to educa- 
tional purposes. It is meant for all students, not just for’ those 
who deviate from the norm in one direction or the other. It 
is also a continuous process aimed at assisting the individual 
to make decisions and adjustments from time to time.’’? 

The Commission emphasised that educational and voca- 
tional guidance could play a significant and useful role in the 
qualitative improvement of educational standards at all levels 
and suggested a new policy on education from the primary 
to the university stages. It scrapped the recommendations of 
the Secondary Education Commission as a result of which the 
multipurpose system gave place to the traditional system of 
a unitary type. The scheme bade farewell to. the objective 
of vocationally oriented education envisaged in the previous 
system. 


2 _ Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), p. 238. 
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After having made a strong case for guidance as contribu- 
tory toa student’s all-round development, the Commission 
recommended that it was not counsellors but teachers who 
would have to take the responsibility for guidance for the 
next twenty years. The Commission had thrown cold water 
on the hopes and aspirations of guidance workers. The Draft 
National Policy on Education of the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India (1979) is silent on the guidance and 
counselling service and the words ‘guidance’ and ‘counselling’ 
are nowhere mentioned in the National Policy Note. 


The present position 


At present two major establishments “are developing 
guidance programmes for school-going children in our country 
—govetnment organisations and private agencies. The 
government agencies include the Department of Educational 
Psychology and Foundations of Education, the National Council 
for Educational Research and Training, State Bureaus of 
Guidance (a list is given in appendix 1) and the guidance units 
(561) of the National Employment Service. Private agencies’ 
include Vocational Guidance Society at Calcutta, Gujarat 
Research Society at Bombay, Y.M.C.A. of Calcutta, the 
Rotary Club of Bombay, the Lions Club and the Junior 

- Chamber of Baroda. 

According to the information collected by the Department 
of Psychology and Foundations of Education in 1976, out of 
30,328 secondary schools in the country, 8,732 (29 per cent) 
havea programme of guidance. Only 37 schools in the country 
have full time counsellors, 258 schools have part-time counsel- 
lors and the rest of the schools have career masters. As the 
impact of guidance is not immediately perceptible, effective 
guidance service is rare in schools. Bureaus are functioning in 
all the States except Jammu and Kashmir, Nagaland, Sikkim 
and Tamil Nadu. Among the Union Territories; | only 
Chandigarh and Delhi have guidance bureaus. In most of the 
States, the bureaus are ill-equipped. The requisite personnel 
are not available and sufficient funds are not provided to carry 
on the programme effectively. In most of the States, the 
programme is considered @ frill and a luxury. Teachers and 
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headmasters shirk responsibility and the guidance master 
cannot work under a management where the. guidance pro- 
gramme does not figure in the time schedule. The trained 
career masters with their normal teaching load are unable to 
give guidance in the schools and the pupils remain ignorant. 

The State Guidance Bureaus have no administrative 
control over the district/school counsellors and career masters 
who are generally found doing odd jobs for the’ District 
Education officer responsible for writing the annual confiden- 
tial reports of these counsellors. Thus the district counsellors 
are unable to carry out the duties for which they are appoint- 
ed, School counsellors are also found to be doing teaching 
work and neglecting actual guidance. 

The State Guidance Bureaus are not consulted even for the 
transfers of district counsellors, school counsellors. or 
Career Masters, Thus due to the lack of administrative 
control over the guidance personnel in the state, the guidance 
work has not made much headway. Besides, occupational 
and guidance literature is neither available in sufficient quanti- 
ty nor in the latest and attractive form which dampens the 
enthusiasm of guidance personnel. It is time to evolve a clear 
national policy for introducing guidance and)counselling in 
schools. 


Resume 


1. Guidance is as old as human civilization. Guidance, 
unorganised and informal, has in all places and at all 
levels, been a vital aspect of the educational process. 

2. Guidance, as personalised assistance, is a twentieth 
century concept. 

3. The genesis of guidance, as an organised professional 
activity, dates back to 1905, the credit going to 
Frank Parsons of Boston, USA, where it is the greatest 
single force responsible for improving the educational 
practices in that country. 


4. The guidance movement has found its way to all 
western countries. The remarkable progress made 
during the present century by people in the west in 
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the filed of education, science, arts, industry is due to 
the proper organisation of their guidance services. 


In India guidance, as an organised professional acti- 
yity, it is more than four decades old. There are 20 
Guidance Bureaus in our country. The Secondary 
Education Commission (1953) and Education Commis- 
sion (1964-66) strongly recommended the introduction 
of guidance services in educational institutions. But 
the Draft National Policy on Education (1979) is silent 
on the issue. 

The present position of guidance movement is not 


satisfactory. It is imperative that a clear national 
policy be evolved. 


Evaluation 


i 


What do you know about the origin of the guidance 
moyement?. Discuss its development in India. 


Discuss the recommendations of the Secondary Edu- ~ 


cation Commission (1953) and the Indian Education 
Commission (1964-66) regarding guidance and 
counselling in schools. 


“While in America the gidance movement started 
as an attempt to fulfil the practical needs of employers 
and teachers, in India it began as an academic disci- 
pline.’’ Elucidate. 


Write a note on the present position of guidance and 
counselling in schools. 


‘Guidance in schools has not been a success in India.’ 
Describe factors responsible for this state of affairs. 
What are the bottlenecks in a school guidance pro- 
gramme in our country? How can these be removed? 


2 


Guidance—Nature, Need and 
Scope 


THE term guidance has been defined in varied ways by scholars. 
A careful examination of their viewpoints will reveal its correct 
nature. According to Jones, “‘Guidance involves personal help 
given by someone, it is designed to assist a person in deciding 
where he wants to go, what he wants to do, or how he can 
best accomplish his purpose; it assists him in solving problems 
that arise in his life. It does not solve problems for the indi- 
vidual but helps him to solve them. The focus of guidance 
is the individual, not the problem; its purpose is to promote 
the growth of the individual in self direction,’”? 

Chisholm Jays emphasis on equipping the student with 
self-knowledge as the important function of guidance where. 
he says, “‘Guidance seeks to help each individual become 
familiar with a wide range of information about himself, his 
interests, his abilities, his previous development in the various 
areas of living and his plans or ambitions for the future.’’* 

` Dunsmoor and Miller conceive of guidance as “‘a means of 
helping individuals to understand and use wisely the educa- 
tional, vocational and personal opportunities they have or can 
develop and as a form of systematic assistance „whereby 


1 Arthur J. Jones. Principles of Guidance, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1951, p. 71. 

2 S‘eslie L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School. New 
York, American Book Company, 1950, p. 17. 
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students are aided in achieving satisfactory adjustment to 
school and to life.”? 

The ultimate aim of guidance is to facilitate personal 
development. It “enables each individual to understand his 
abilities and interests, to develop them as well as possible and 
to relate them to life goals, and finally, to reach a state of 
complete and mature self-guidance as a desirable member of 
the social order.” 

Guidance as an adjustive function “is that aspect of 
educational programme which is concerned especially with 
helping the pupil to become adjusted to his present situation 
and to plan his future in turn with his interests, abilities and 
‘social needs.”5 Moreover, it, is the sytematic professional 
process of helping the individual through education and 
interpretative procedures to gaih a better understanding of 
the own characteristics and potentialities and to relate himself 
more satisfactorily to social requirements and opportunities, 
in accord with social and moral values.’’* 

An analysis of the above viewpoints reveals the nature of 
guidance. It can be said to have the following characteristics: 


(i) Guidance is a process? It helps an individual to help him- 
self to recognise and use his inner resources, to set goals, to 
make plans, to work out his own problems of development. 

(ii) Guidance is a continuous process: It is needed from 
early childhood ‘through adolescence, adulthood and even in 
old age. It is meant to “be a continuous process aimed at 
helping the individual to make sound decisions and adjust- 
ments to the various situations that arise from time to time. 


3.. Clarence ©, Dunsmoor and Leonard M; Miller. Guidance Methods for 
Teachers, Pennsylvania, International Text Book Company, 1950, p. 3. 


4. Arthur E. Traxler (ed), Guidance in Public Secondary Schools, New- 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1954, p. 11. 

5. S.A, Hamrin and C.E. Erickson, Guidance in Secondary Schools, New 
York, Appleton Century Crafts, 1939, p. 2, 

6. Robert A. Mathewson, Guidance, Policy and Practice, New York, 
Harper and Row, 1962, p. 31, 
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” (ii) Choice and problem points are its distinctive concerns: 
Guidance operates in the zone in which the individual’s unique 
world of perceptions interacts with the external order of events 
in his life context. 

(iv) Guidance is assistance to the individual in- the process 
of development rather than a direction of the development: The 
aim is to develop the capacity for self-direction, self-guidance 
and self-improvement through an increased understanding of 
his problems and his resources as well as limitations to 
solve the problem. 

(v) Guidance is a generalised and a specialised service: Jt is 
ageneralised service because everyone—teachers, principals, 
parents, senior students, wardens, physical education instruc- 
tors, librarians, doctors, etc.—plays a part in the programme. It 
is a specialised service because specially qualified personnel as 
counsellors, psychologists, psychiatrists join hands to help the 
individual in solving his problem. 

(vi) Guidance is ay service meant’ for all: It has to bea 
regular service which is required for every student and not 
for abnormal students. It is a positive programme for the needs 
of all students. 


Guidance and counselling 


Very few terms in education have been more loosely or 
interchangeably used than the terms ‘guidance’ and ‘counsel- 
ling’. According to Tolbert, “Guidance... is the total pro- 
gramme or all the activities and services engaged in by an 
educational institution that are primarily aimed at assisting an 
individual to make and carry out adequate plans and to achieve 
satisfactory adjustment in all aspects of his daily life. Guidance 
is not teaching but it may be done by teachers. It is not 
separate from education but it is an essential part of the total 
educational programme. Guidance is aterm which is broader 
than eee: and which includes POMASER I as one of its 
services,’ 

Butler makes a logical separation of the counselling process 
with two phases called ‘adjustive’ and ‘distributive’. In the 
adjustive phase, the emphasis is on the social, = personal, and 
emotional problems of the individual; in the distributive phase 
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the focus is upon his educational, vocational and occupational 
problems. j 

According to Arbuckle, Butler’s distributive phase can be 
most aptly described as ‘guidance’ whilst the adjustive phase 
can be considered as the description of ‘counselling’. 


What guidance is not 


Guidance is not compulsion, prescription, domination, cut 
and dried planning and regimentation. It is not making 
decisions for the oné ‘guided’. It is not advice. It is the child 
who makes the choice of a course or career; the guidance 
worker just helps the child make that choice as intelligently 
and as wisely as possible. 

Guidance does not mean pampering the student—it tries to 
provide a more suitable programme for him, out of some which 
may be easier than the average, while others may be difficult. 
Efforts are made to provide an especially tailored programme 
for every individual. 


Basic assumptions of guidance 


There are certain fundamental facts which justify the 
foundation of the guidance concept: 


1. The differences between individuals in native capacity, 
abilities and interests are significant, that is, every 
person is a complete individual of his own patterns. 
Native abilities are not usually specified. 


2, Varied type of educational, vocational and social 
opportunities are available in the real world out of 
which the individual has to make a selection. 


3. Individual development and progress can be predicted 
to a great extent with the help of intelligence, aptitude, 
interests and achievement tests. 


Functions of guidance 


Guidance is adjustive in the sense that it helps the students 
in making appropriate adjustment to the current situations in 
the educational institution and occupational jworld, in the 
home and the community. Professional and individualised. aid 
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is given in making suitable adjustment at problem and choice 
points. Simultaneously, the adjustive attitude in the spirit of 
Reinold Niebuhr is to be developed in the individuals: 


God grant me the serenity, 

To accept the things I cannot change, 
The courage to change the things I can, 
And the wisdom to know the difference. 


Guidance bas an orientational function. It orients the 
students in problems of career planning, educational pro- 
gramming and direction towards long-term personal aims and 
values. 

Guidance has developmental function also. It tries not only 
to help get rid of problems but helps check their emergence 
and maladjustments. It contributes to the self-development 
and self-realisation of the student while furthering the 
welfare of the society. It is thus an important instrument of 
national development. 


Scope of guidance 


As the life is getting complex day by day. the problems 
for which expert help is needed are rapidly increasing. The 
scope of guidance is extending horizontally to much of the 
social context, to matters of prestige in occupations, to the 
broad field of social trends and economic development. 
Guidance is assuming the responsibility for the individual in 
every direction—it helps in the selection of educational 
courses and profitable occupations; in job placement; placement 
in the next stage of education and training; occupational 
surveys, improvement of study skills; maintenance of mental 
health; counselling regarding personal adjustment problems; 
identifying the gifted, and the backward and helping them 
achieve the maximum. Educational, vocational, avocational, 
social, personal, moral, physical and even marital problems of 
individuals are the concerns of guidance. Its scope is indeed 
vast. 


Need for guidance service in schools 
There is an urgent case for introducing and strengthening 
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the guidance service in the schools of our country to meet the 
varied needs of the students, administration and the education- 
al system for the following reasons: 

I. To help in the total development of the student: The 
emphasis on the intellectual development through teaching 
alone cannot help in the total development of the student. 
Some method needs to be evolved for helping students under- 
stand themselves and helping teachers understand the students. 
The students need to know themselves so that they may seek 
experiences which harmonise with their abilities, interests and 
values and may develop their potentialities. They also need to 
have self-knowledge so that they form life goals and plans 
which are realistic—neither too high nor too low—and_ which 
may enable them to find satisfactory outlets for their talents. 

The need for the total development of the students neces- 
sitates that individual differences among students are expected, 
accepted, understood and planned for and all types of experi- 
ences are organised to contribute to their total development. + 

2. To enable students to make proper choices at various 
stages of their educational career. In the new pattern of educa- 
tion, popularly known as 10+4-2+3, the lower secondary stage 
will cover classes IX and X. At the end of ten years of general 
education, there are three possible courses open to students: 
(i) they can enter the working forces; (ii) they can take 
vocational courses; and (iii) they can take higher level acade- 
mic courses of study to prepare for entrance into the first 
degree class in the college or university. It is obvious that 
after the ten-year school, there will be a choice point 
when the students will need help in making decisions. Students 
who wish to continue in school up to class XII, either in the 
vocational or academic courses, will need guidance to enable 
them to choose the course of study which suits them best. 

As the choice of a course at this stage will influence the 
future of the students and determine the kind of jobs they will 
find as well as the degree of satisfaction they will derive from 
them, they will not only need to be provided with information 
about various educational and vocational possibilities but will 
also need to be helped in developing a realistic self-concept. 
Self-knowledge as well as knowledge about the courses and 
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jobs which a good guidance. programme envisages, will help 
in achieving the objective. 

3. To help students choose, prepare for, enter upon and pro- 
gress in a career: We arejliving in a highly complex and rapidly 
changing world of work- There are changing requirements in 
industrial jobs, altered market conditions for professional 
manpower, the development of para-professional occupations 
and many other labour market trends. These make occupation 
selection more difficult than ever and the students in schools 
need to be informed about various jobs and openings available, 
the requirements, responsibilities and the naturé of work 
involved in them so that they measure themselves up to them 
and develop and crystallise their occupational goal. They need 
help in making meaningful occupational selection and prepara- 
tion for entering a rewarding career. 

The need for helping the students in the choice of a proper 
career is further felt by the fact that the majority of our stu- 
dents in schools are the first generation learners. In their family, 
they have no one with an experience of school education or 
the background to guide them in the choice of a career. With 
aright to the best education available and a wide range of 
jobs open to them, these students need mature help in making 
a judicious occupational choice. 

4, To help the students in vocational development; An indivi- 
dual passes through various stages of vocational development — 
growth, explanation, establishment, maintenance and decline. 
Guidance services need to be provided in schools to help the 
students. in the process of vocational development, particularly 
the stages of growth and exploration by making it possible for 
them to gain knowledge about themselves, their abilities, 
interests and need on the one hand and knowledge about the 
world of work on the other. By providing them opportuni- 
ties for self-exploration as well as exploration of the world of 
work while still in school, their transition from education to 
work can be facilitated. 

5, To help students make the best possible adjustments to the 
situations in the school as well as in the homes: Students have 
to face situations both in the school and home which, ‘if not 
tackled properly, lead to problems of adjustment. For 
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example, many students do not know how to study, how to 
prepare for examinations, adjust properly with peers, siblings, 
parents etc. A well organised programme of guidance can 
help them in these situations. Problem solving skills, if culti- 
vated during school days, will enable the individuals to tackle 
the problems when they crop up. The individual will then 
have fewer problems at a later stage in life and will be better 
equipped to deal with them. 

6. To supplement the efforts of home: Today, a large number 
of students come to school from homes which are not able to 
provide them adequately in dealing with their problems 
caused by rapid industrialization, political and. social changes 
in the occupational structure of the country and the growing 
complexity of life, and pressures and strains in the family. 
The home is not in a position to provide the child the kind of 
support and help it did in earlier days. Also, there is a gap 
in the range of sympathetic adults who could be turned to 
in need which formerly was filled by adult brothers and 
sisters, friendly aunts and grand parents, when communities 
and families were more intimate. 

Also, our homes are not equipped to be the source of 
information concerning the qualifications required for different 
kinds of courses or careers. Such information can come from 
agencies which make a full time job of supplying timely and 
adequate materials. Home is also not equipped for studying 
future labour shortages and the labour supply and demand 
situation. Besides, the majority of our parents are not trained 
for helping their children to develop sound study techniques. 

7.-To minimise. the mismatching between education and 
employment and help in the efficient use of man-power: The 
hiatus between education and employment has rarely been as 
wide and as disturbing as it is today. Every year, our educational 
institutions disgorge thousands of hopeful youngsters who, des- 
pite their fancy diplomas and degrees, are virtually unemploy- 
able. In fact, employers often complain that of the hundreds of 
applications that come in response to a single vacancy, at least 
80 per cent have no relevance to the job specifications. Few 
students pursue their education with a clear idea as to what 
they would eventually become. People even register at the 
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employment exchange with scant idea about the sort of work 
they would like to be employed in. No wonder, while jobs 
go abegging, the youth go begging for jobs. 

The employment of workers ill-suited’ to their jobs 
generally leads to a higher rate of labour placement or to the 
retention of persons who are inefficient. This is a huge 
wastage of our scant resources which guidance facilities can - 
help reduce and ensure efficient use of manpower. 

8. To identify and motivate the students from weaker 
sections of society: Students from the weaker sections of the 
society have their own problems and needs. They experience 
difficulty in ajustment with the peers, teachers and the envi- 
ronment. They find it difficult to communicate, make friends, 
make best use of classroom lessons, and other co-curricular 
facilities available. Guidance facilities are urgently needed 
for such students to enable them to adjust and utilize the 
available facilities properly. 

9. To help in checking wastage and stagnation: There is an 
alarming incidence of wastage and stagnation at the school 
stage. On an average only 17 out of every 100 pupils complete 
their education. Thousands of our students, unfortunately, 
drop out, get pushed out, and fall out of the system. The two 
evils—wastage and stagnation—are in fact, eating into the 
vitals of our education system, rendering it ineffective. There 
is another side of this problem. A majority of our students 
pass in third division which is a low qualification for the 
world of work. The poor achievement of the students may 
be due to many reasons—lack of proper study skills, and 
effective study habits, lack of knowledge for making full use of 

_ the facilities provided and so on. Good guidance services s 
can help stem the tide of wastage and stagnation at different 
levels of school education. 

10. To identify and help students in need of special help: 
There are a large uumber of students—the gifted, the back- 
ward, the handicapped—who need special opportunities in our 
schools. Some arrangement needs to be provided to: identify 
them and provide them help according to their requirements. 
Guidance services can fill the bill here. 

11. To ensure the proper utilization of time spent o 
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the classrooms : The manner in which students spend their 
non-class hours clearly affects their success in achieving both 
academic competence and personal development. It is, there- 
fore, essential that some positive direction be provided to the 
students by influencing them on the use of the non-class hours. 
The guidance programme is eminently suited for this 
purpose. 

12. To increase the holding power of schools: Compulsory 
primary education has posed many problems. It brings to the 
school not only those who want to join it, but also those who, 
left to themselves, would not come. To make the second 
category of children stay in the school, education has to be 
made meaningful and relevant. Special guidance services can 
make the school attractive for them so that they continue 
with it. 

13. To make secondary and higher secondary education 
successful: In the new pattern of education which the country 
has decided to adopt, the curriculum has been made compre- 
hensive. It includes social sciences, life sciences, mathematics, 
work experience, languages, arts, music and other aesthetic 
activities. The multiplicity of subjects and the making of 
mathematics and sciences compulsory, is likely to give rise to 
a number of difficulties. It has been observed that neither 
are all the students interested in all the subjects nor do they 
possess ability to grasp all of them. It becomes imperative that 
efforts be made to enhance the educability of the students 
through an organised programme of educational guidance to 
ensure their satisfactory progress. 

Similarly, at the end of class X, students should have 
obtained enough knowledge and skills to decide whether to 
choose the academic or the vocational stream, and also the 
courses or vocations to be studied in detail. Organised guidance 
services are needed to make a success of the new pattern. 

14. To minimise the incidence of indiscipline: Indiscipline is 
a canker in our educational system wherein something 
is missing, Students lack a sense of direction, a sense of 
purpose, and a sense of fulfilment. The educational institutions, 
in fact, are littered with the shattered dreams of those who 
entered with high hopes.. Guidance programmes can -help 
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and guide the youth to worthwhile channels. The introduc- 
tion of this programme on a universal scale in our educational 
institutions may well prove a panacea for the ills of 
indiscipline aad an antidote to the emergence of angry young 
men and women on the campus as well as outside it. 

Today, as never before, the country needs successful 
doctors, educators, engineers, lawyers, technicians, craftsmen, 
farmers, inventors, writers, business executives. It is essential 
that students in the educational institutions are helped and 
guided to take up courses and careers suited to their needs and 
aspirations, interests and aptitudes so that they become efficient 
workers. For optimum individual, social, and national develop- 
ment, guidance needs to be made a regular and continuous 
activity woven in the educational fabric. No educational pro- 
gramme from the primary to the university stage can be 
complete without a well-planned, systematic, scientific and 
comprehensive student guidance service. pr 


Why guidance services in a surplus economy 


What is the significance of guidance and counselling, parti- 
cularly educational and vocational, in an economy where labour 
is abundant and jobs and opportunities are too few? What is 
the utility of this service in a country which is groaning under 
the strain of unemployment of the educated? These are the apt 
and oft-repeated questions asked when a case is built up for 
the introduction of guidance and counselling in our educa- 
tional institutions. 

The logic in these arguments against the introduction of 
guidance and counselling is too simple to be true. It needs to 
be remembered that guidance and counselling have a challeng- 
ing role to play in every developing economy, much more so 
if it is a labour surplus one. The selection of a job from a 
multitude of alternatives, although a very important objective 
of guidance, is not the be-all and end-all of guidance. The 
core aim of guidance isto help our job-seeking youth form 
realistic career notions, in conformity with their capacities, 
aptitudes and social settings, so that they do not, in their 
adult life, end up as career ‘failures.’ The fact that wrong 
career decisions eventually make a big drain both on the 
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emotional health of the individuals and the productivity of the 
society can hardly be disputed. Helping the youth to build 
up a true self-concept, to achieve ever larger measure of self- 
appraisal, and choose a proper career line is, therefore, the need 
of the hour and provision of guidance service is our immediate 
requirement. A guidance and counselling service should en- 
lighten the job-seeking youth on ‘‘new” careers coming up on 
the job horizon. Whether the economy isa labour surplus 
one or the one characterised by over-all manpower dearth, so 
long as it continually organises developmental endeavours and 
strives for economic self-sufficiency, it will bring about inevit- 
able, permeating and permanent changes in the occupational 
matrix, In a developing economy, such as ours, new explana- 
tions are constantly attempted; social values gradually change; 
scientific breakthrough eventually revolutionises consumption 
and productive patterns; new industries spring up; technologi- 
cal applications modify production processes; consumer tastes 
are shaped and cultivated. All these growth-induced changes 
in the society accelerate the demand for the hitherto ‘unheard’ 
skills, at the same time eclipsing certain traditional occupa- 
tions. A device is necessary in our educational institutions 
to keep track of these changing facets in the occupational 
matrix and to educate the youth appropriately and adequately. 
Hence the need for guidance and counselling even in a surplus 
economy as ours. 


Resume 


1, The term guidance has varied characteristics. Itis a 
process; it is a continuous process; choice and problem 
points are the distinctive concerfs of guidance. It is 
an assistance to the individual in the process of deve- 
lopment. It is both a generalised and a specialised 
service; it is a service meant for all. 


2. Guidance is a term which is broader than counselling 
and includes counselling as one of its services. 


3. Guidance is not compulsion, prescription, domination, 
cut and dried planning and regimentation. 


4. There are certain basic assumptions of guidance—the 
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differences between individuals are significant; the in- 
dividual has to make a selection out of varied types of 
opportunities; individual development and progress 
can be predicted with the help of psychological tests. 


5, Guidance has three-fold functions—adjustive,  orienta- 
tional and developmental. 


6. The scope of guidance is extremely comprehensive. 


7. Guidance needs to be introduced in schools to meet 
the varied needs of the students, administration and 
the educational system; To help in the total develop 
ment of the students. To enable students to make 
proper choices at various stages of their educational 
career. To help students choose, prepare for, enter 
upon and progress ina career. To help the students 
in vocational development. To help students make 
adjustments to the situations in the school as well as 
in the home. To supplement the efforts at home. 
To minimise the mismatching between education and 
employment and help in the efficient use of manpower. 
To identify and motivate the students from the 
weaker sections of society. To help in checking wast- 
age and stagnation. To identify and help students in 
need of special help. To ensure the proper utilisation 
of time spent outside the classrooms. To increase the 
holding power of schools. To make secondary and 
higher secondary education successful. To minimise 
the incidence of indiscipline. 


8, Guidance has a challenging role to play in every deve- 
loping economy, much more if it is a labour surplus 
one. 


Evaluation 


1. Elucidate the concept of guidance. How will you 
differentiate guidance from counselling? 


2. “Guidance enables each individual to understand his 
abilities and interests, to develop them as well as pos- 
sible and to relate them to life goals, and finally to 
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reach astate of complete and mature self-guidance as 
a desirable member of the social order.” (Traxler) 
Elucidate. 


“Guidance is assistance made available by competent 


. counsellors to an individual of any age to help him 


direct his own life, develop his own point of view, 
make his own decisions, carry his own burdens.” 
(Crow and Crow) In the light of this viewpoint dis- 
cuss what guidance is and what guidance is not. 


Describe the basic assumptions that underlie guidance 
and counselling. Discuss the main characteristics of 
guidance. How will you differentiate guidance from 
counselling? 


Build up a strong case for the introduction of guidance 
and counselling in our schools. 


Why should guidance service be made available even 
in a surplus economy? 


7. Discuss the main functions and scope of guidance. 


8. “National loss due to the vacillations, mistakes and 


10. 


Ih. 


12, 


13; 


wastefulness of ill-adjusted workers is staggering.” 
What role can guidance play to remove this loss? 


“Guidance is a white elephant which poor nations 
like India cannot afford.” Give your views about this 
statement. 


Can guidance services help an individual and nation 
during the days of unemployment? Give your views. 


Discuss the justification for introducing educational 
and vocational guidance and counselling in the schools 
when our educated youngmen are already facing un- 
employment. 


How has the knowledge of* individual differences con- 
tributed to the growth and development of guidance 
programme in education? 


“Guidance should be thought of as an organised ser- 
vice designed to give systematic aid to pupils in 
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14, 


making adjustments to various types of problems 
which they must meet.’ Discuss giving a few examples. 


“‘Complexities of modera life warrant organised guid- 


ance in our schools.” Discuss this statement highlight- 
ing the need for guidance. 


3 


Areas of Guidance 


THE student has to face difficult situations in today’s com- 
plex life when he has to make wise curricular and co-curricu- 
lar choices; acquire basic study skills for optimum achieve- 
ment; adjust to the peers, teachers and parents; live with and 
share facilities with others in the institution; live in hostels 
with individuals from different social and economic back- 
grounds; secure adequate financial aid; adjust to hetero-sexual 
relations and spend leisure properly. Expert help is needed for 
optimum achievement and adequate adjustment in these i 
varied life situations which can be grouped under seven major 
areas. 


Major areas of guidance 


1, Education; Educational problems head the list of stu- 
dent problems. Curricula today are fairly comprehensive. 
Work experience and vocations too form an important part of 
education. At the plus stage, a choice of stream has to be 
made, Co-curricular activities have increased manifold. Very 
wide differences exist among individuals. Some scientific 
guidance has to be provided to the students in making their 
choices and to enable them to make proper adjustment with 
school programme. They have to be provided opportunities 
to participate in educational planning. Education, therefore, is 
an important guidance area. 

Students need to be guided for developing good study hab- 
its, and adequate preparation so that they develop confidence 
to sit in the examinations. Special guidance has to be provided 
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at crisis points, for example, if students find difficulty in 
following certain subjects, they lack concentration, get poor 
grades and have to be guided to oyercome these difficulties, 

The students also need to be helped to explore educational 
possibilities beyond their present educational Jevel like courses 
and careers, stipends and scholarships available, competitive 
and entrance examinations so that their journey ahead be- 
comes smooth and profitable. 

The students from all sections of society need. the facility 
of guidance, particularly those from the backward social clas- 
ses so that they progress smoothly. Special efforts have to be 
made to help first generation learners—students whose parents 
never went to school. Such students have special academic 
problems because of the deficiences in their own background 
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and the inability of their parents to provide, them guidance at 
home. 

2. Vocation; All persons are not equally suitable for a 
vocation. Every vocation requires certain’ educational and 
professional qualifications and preparation and only those 
having them can succeed in it. Hence the need for guidance 
in a right vocation consistent with the assets and’ ‘limitations 
of the individual. Students have to be helped in the selection 
of an occupation, preparation for it through the relevant cour- 
ses and programmes, enter upon and progress in it. They have 
to be assisted in making decisions and choices involved in 
planning a future and building a career. They have also to be 
helped in developing an integrated and adequate picture of 
themselves and of their role in the rapidly changing occupation- 
al world. Fresh and new. occupational outlets undreamt 
before are emerging. It, therefore, becomes essential that 
students are helped in acquiring clearer a perspective of the 
changes that are taking place. 

3. Avocation: The student spends only five to six hours a 
day in classes. What he does during the rest of the time cannot 
be left to chance. Avocational pursuits in which the students 
engage themselves are important in giving a direction to their 
lives during the holidays—the autumn break, winter break, 
summer vocation and so many holidays in between. It is esti- 
mated that only about ten per cent of the number of students 
in our schools take part in co-curricular activities. The rest 
are on-lookers. The participation of even a small number is 
just at a superficial level; 

The filling up the vacant hours of the students is one of the 
important tasks of education if they are not to drift in a sea 
of confusion, doubt, anxiety, aimlessness in their most form- 
ative years. The students need to be properly guided in the 
selection of work experiences, hobbies, co-curricular activities, 
games, athletics, various emotional experiences and cultural 
programmes so that the out-of-classroom hours become a 
means of development, instead of being a drag. These activi- 
ties have to be so arranged as to provide the students with an 
opportunity to shape their inter-personal behaviour and. widen 
their outlook outside the class. r: 
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4, Social: Students wish to be effective as individuals in 
society. They often have to sit with classmates they do not 
like or play with those for whom they have a positive aversion. 
These students need to be guided in social behaviour and 
relationships, making new friends, and becoming leaders in 
their own groups. Students in schools come from heterogene- 
ous, linguistic and socio-economic backgrounds. There should 
be an arrangement to give adequate direction for their proper 
social adjustment. ; 

5. Moral: Students face many awkward situations at 
home, in school, or with peer groups. They find difficulty to” 
rise above them. They tell lies, try to dodge, and indulge in 
anti-social acts. -Moral guidance: has then to be provided to 
keep them on track and to lead noble lives. 

6. Health: Society has a special stake in the health and 
physical well-being of its students. A sound mind can only 
be possible in a sound body for which the students have to be 
guided in the knowledge and practice of good food habits and 
ways of improving their physique and’ physiognomy. The 
total health of the students should be the goal for which the 
following preventive and restorative measures should be 
adopted: 


(i) Supervision of sanitation in schoo] hostels and can- 
teens. ; 


Gi) Specific protection through immunisation against dis- 
eases such as typhoid and cholera. 


(iii) Health education through formal classes and informal 
propaganda. 


For early diagaosis and treatment of illnesses, these me- 
asures may be taken up: 
(i) An adequate physical examination of every student 
upon entrance to the school. 


(ii) Follow-up treatment of detected disorders. 


(iii) Referral of students to other medical resources, when 
necessary. 
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(iv) Maintenance of proper health records to keep track of 
mind and body’s harmonious functioning. 


Efforts have to be made for the rehabilitation of disabled 
students in collaboration with psychologists, teachers and 
social workers. Remedial measures also need to be taken in- 
to account with students suffering from speech and hearing 
defects, 

7. Personal: Students have problems related to them- 
selves, their parents and family, their friends and teachers. 
They often have memories related to home or family, 
which create feelings of disappointment in them. Their parents 
leave them with a feeling of incompetence and insecurity, 
when they fail to live up to their expectations. Often, parents 
nag their children and create an unfavourable atmosphere at 
home for studies. At times, the strained and unhappy relation- 
ships at home hamper progress in study. There may be 
jealousy among siblings, domination of elders, maltreatment 
of children, lack of a sense of being wanted, lack of a sense of 
belongingness which disturb the mental equilibrium of the 
young students, resulting in poor or low achievement. Expert 
guidance has to be provided to these students so that they face 
the situation boldly and with confidence. 

Some students are obsessed with problems such as lack of 
friends, loneliness, failure, feelings of inadequacy, inferiority 
and the like. They feel a sense of chaos and despair around 
which creates serious emotional conflicts among them. They 
need help while passing through these psychological situations. 

Students also face difficulties on changing school due to 
transfer or for other reasons. The new entrants get involved 
in conflicting social situations and some feel demoralised as if 
alighting from a train at a station ina foreign country where 
nobody speaks their language. They need guidance for pro- 
per adjustment. 

Students, at times, find difficulty in concentration, learning 
and recall; they feel tense, anxious and depressed. They need 

guidance and counselling to overcome these problems. 

They also need information on sex for which parents are not 
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well equipped. Educational programmes have to be so plan- 
ned that the sex urge in the students finds healthy outlets. 

8. Marital: Students need guidance for the right choice 
of a life partner. Marital guidance needs to be provided when 
asked for. 

Some students are hard-pressed for finances. They need 
to be guided regarding the freeships, fee concessions, scholar- 
ships, and stipends. They have to be guided about funds 
available in the institution and how and when to apply. The 
provision of financial assistance has to be ensured so that no 
meritorious student is denied education for lack of financial 
assistance. 


Resume 


1. Students have to face many difficult situations and 
need guidance to get out of them. 

2. Students need guidance in areas such as education, 
vocation, avocation; social, moral, health, personal and 
marital. 


Evaluation 


1. What are’the major areas of guidance? Write a note 
about each of them. 

2. Why is it essential to provide guidance in personal 
matters of the students? 

3. Describe the kinds of guidance that the adolescents 
in school need, giving the way in which such guidance 
can be provided. 


4 


Educational Guidance—Purpose, 
Functions and Programmes 


EDUCATIONAL guidance helps us determine what a student is 
good for and what type-of education will reveal his’ inborn 
capacities and help him to develop them, It is a process con- 
cerned with bringing about a favourable setting for the indi- 
vidual’s education and includes the assistance in the choice of 
subjects, use of libraries, laboratories, workshops, develop- 
ment of effective study habits, evaluation techniques and 
adjustment, of school life with other activities. Educational 
guidance is a conscious effort to assist in the intellectual grow- 
th of an individual by self-direction. It helps the children 
in choosing the courses of study; planning for their future on 
the completion of their secondary/higher secondary schooling; 
and helps in arresting backwardness while promoting proper 
adjustment. 


Purpose of educational guidance 


Educational guidance is intended to achieve the following 
purposes: 


(i) To provide pupils with scientific assistance in their 
choice and adjustment in relation to subjects of study 
and co-curricular activities and with school life to effect 
maximum intellectual, emotional and physical develop- 
ment. 


(ii) To help the pupil with specific problems like lack of 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(v 


= 


relationship between ability and achievement, deficien- 
cy in one or several school subjects, faulty study habits, 
defective methods of learning and poor motivation. 


To help the pupil choose the educational course best 
suited to him. 


To help the pupil relate the course chosen to prospec- 
tive jobs. 


To help the pupil to make educational. plans consis- 
tent with his abilities, interests and goals to select 
appropriate curricula and courses. 


(vi) To help the pupil succeed in his educational pro- 


(vii) 


gramme. 


To enable the faculty members to know the modifica- 
tions required in the curriculum and in the administra- 
tive arrangements of the school to meet the needs of 
the students. 


Functions of educational guidance at different stages 


Elementary stage: Educational guidance has the following 


specific 


(i) 


(ii) 


functions at the elementary stage: 


Assisting pupils to make a proper beginning: The pupils 
should be helped and guided to make a good begin- 
ning in their educational career. The possibilities that 
a good and complete education can open before them 
should be explained so that they are motivated to 
stay. i 


Assisting pupils to plan intelligently:, The pupils should 
be made familiar with the different types of courses 
and activities available. They should be given the 
basic information regarding occupational divisions and 
occupational families, special skills they require, and 


. the relationship of school achievement to employment. 


(iii) : 


Assisting pupils to get the best out of their education: 
During the process of education, pupils experience 
many learning difficulties. Handicaps have to be 
detected to ensure progress. Pupils need to be helped 
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according to their abilities and interests. 


(iv) Preparing pupils to enter the secondary stage: Since 
guidance is a continuum, itis one of its functions at 
the elementary stage to assist the student to recognise 
the direction in which he is going and to map out in 
general the highways that have the greatest promise 
of leading to his goals. That means one of the 
important functions of educational guidance here will 
be to prepare the pupils for entry into the secondary 
stage of schooling. 


Secondary stage: As the child enters the secondary school 
stage, he develops certain peculiar characteristics: 


(i) He develops new ways of thinking, new associations 
and new spheres of concern. 


(ii) He forms certain attitudes towards the school, the 
teachers, and education. 


(iii) He develops certain likes and dislikes; some of hisin- ` 
terests mature. | 


(iv) By this time, intelligence and abilities grow almost to 
the maximal point and those that remained under- 
developed have limited possibilities to grow now. 


(v) Personality traits also become somewhat stabilised. 


All these characteristics determine the child’s unique 
relationship with his educational environment and affect his 
intellectual behaviour. Moreover, the secondary school stu- 
dent is no longer a member of a single class under a single 
teacher. He now comes in contact with a number of sub- 
ject teachers and the rather complex learning situation makes 
new demands upon him. He must make decisions; he has to 
be made capable enough to adjust himself to his studies and 
activities by making a wise choice; he has to develop healthier 
habits of thought and work for proper adjustment. The 
guidance programme at this stage will have the following’ 
functions: 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(©) 


© 


(0 


Assisting pupils to orient themselves to the new purposes 

of education: Through talks, each pupil needs to be> 
helped to look at secondary schooling as fulfilment of 
liberal education for all, education for employment 

for many and education for leadership for the few. 

They should be made to realise the role education can 

play to enable them to live a happier and a prosperous 

individual and social life. 


Assisting pupils to select courses and activities: The 
pupils have to be helped in choosing courses and acti- 
vities which are of interest and value to them at this 
stage of development. They also need to be 
assisted to qualify for advanced work in courses for 
admission to higher secondary schools, junior colleges, 
vocational institutions, or for employment, and for 
future social and cultural development. 


Assisting pupils to-make an appraisal of their abilities, 
aptitudes, skills and interests, and to relate them to the 
curricular courses, 


Assisting pupils to make progress in their education by 
removal of subject difficulties and development of good 
study skills: Pupils may face difficulties’ in learning 
some subjects. Guidance procedures should help in 
solving these difficulties. 


Assisting pupils to build proper motivation for study; 
Motivation is a significant component in the process of 
learning. Each school has to find its own ways of 
motivating children for better learning. 


Higher secondary stage: At this stage, educational guid- 
ance has the following functions: 


ji) 


(ii) 


Assisting pupils in the selection of courses/vocations in 
line with their abilities and interests. 


Assisting pupils in understanding the objectives of 
higher education so that they decide the line of action 
for themselves. 
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The educational guidance programme 


In the new pattern, a great deal of stress has been laid on 
relating curriculum, which has been made comprehensive, to 
the needs and aspirations of the nation. It includes social 
sciences, life sciences, mathematics, socially useful productive 
work, languages, arts, music and other aesthetic activities. 
The number of subjects is twelve. The multiplicity of subjects 
and the making of mathematics and sciences compulsory can 
give rise to a number of problems. It has been observed that 
neither are ali the students interested in all the subjects nor do 
they possess the ability to grasp them. This is particularly 
true in the case of science and mathematics where the standard 
expected is high. The children, particularly from the lower 
socio-economic background, can experience difficulty in these 
subjects. The failure to learn can cause emotional disturbance 
in terms of the damage it does to the child’s self-image. Often, 
inner emotional turmoil and mental confusion make attentive- 
ness and perseverance impossible. The lack of self-confidence 
can lead to failures and a number of adjustment problems. 
The guidance work has to do something here—to enable the 
children to learn the new subjects, ensure satisfactory pro- 
gress, and success. 

Socially useful productive work and vocationalization of 
education are other important features of the new'pattern of 
education. It is envisaged that they will solve certain ills of 
the society. But there is a fear that these may give rise to 
new adjustment problems for the students who have to be 
helped to plan realistically and prepared to select a specific 
stream in view of their abilities, aptitudes and interests. 

As the people today are not well attuned to vocational 
courses, special efforts will have to be made by the guidance 
worker. Drastic changes are called for in the attitude of stu- 
dents, as well as the parents, so that they do not consider it 
below their dignity to follow the vocational courses. Since 
emphasis has been laid on co-curricular activities which should 
be varied enough to cater to individual needs and aptitudes, 
the school counsellor should help plan andiselect such activi- 
ties keeping in view the special needs of the students. 
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Similarly, many factors of learning—importance of experi- 
ence, motivation and reinforcement for! learning, have been 
emphasised. The teacher at his level, with proper training 
and orientation, can effectively handle them and facilitate 
the learning on the part of the students. This requires urgent 
attention especially with children whose parents are un-edu- 
cated. The teacher’s attitude and general behaviour towards 
these children is important for the adjustment of such first 
generation learners in the school. It is all the more necessary 
at the elementary level where children face adjustment prob- 
lems because of the transition from home to school. 

During the middle stage, more social: demands and respon- 
sibilities create further difficulties for the children leading to 
conflicts and tensions. The guidance personnel has to help 
them resolve these and find the best solutions. Special atten- 
tion has to be paid to the talented, the creative, the under- 
achiever, the educationally backward and the physically handi- 
capped because of their special needs and personality charac- 
teristics. Arrangements for diagnostic testing and remedial 
instruction need to be made for such children, 


At the’end of class X, students have three options: 


(i) They can enter the world of work. 


(ii) They can take up vocational courses. 


` Gii) They can take up higher level academic courses of 
study to prepare for first level degree courses in a col- 
lege or university. 


‘N 
The guidance worker can help the students in three ways: 


(i) For the first category, he can create awareness among 
the pupils regarding the development of knowledge 
and skills, effective work habits, attitudes and charac- 
ter which can be helpful in their personal and voca- 
tional development. 


(ii) For'the'second category, he can help in the choice of 
occupational courses and: socially useful productive 
work in the light of their future career plan. 
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(iii) For the third category, he can help in the choice of 
academic courses in the light of their future career 
plan. 


+ 2 Stage 


In the + 2 stage, the guidance worker should enable the 
pupils to choose a stream on the basis of their abilities, aptitu- 
des, interests and achievement. He should also enable them 
to develop realistic understanding about the work and obtain 
reliable information about the educational and vocational 
opportunities and institutions. 

At this stage, special efforts need to be made for organis- 
ing information, counselling and placement services. It is 
also important that students are provided information regard- 
ing community resources, jobs and socially useful productive 
work. Guidance service also needs to be provided to those 
students who want to change academic and vocational cour- 
ses, 


Guidance activities 


All educational activities in an institution of learning: are, 
in a way, guidance activities. Besides these, the following 
activities should also be introduced: _ 


(i) Systematic collection of comprehensive scientific 
information about pupils and their maintenance in 
Cumulative record cards. 


(ii) Systematic development of interests in pupils accord- 
ing to scientific methods. 

(iii) Systematic development of desirable personality traits 
in pupils according to scientific methods, 

GY) Systematic development of Proper vocational. motives 
in pupils. 

(v) Taking remedial measures for helping pupils suffering 
from backwardness and problem behayiour. 


(vi). Counselling pupils individually. whenever they face 
special problems, 
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Resume 
1. 


Educational guidance is a conscious effort to assist in 
the intellectual growth of an individual by self-direc- 


‘tion. It helps the children in choosing the courses of 


study, planning for their future, arresting backward- 
ness and promoting adjustment. 


Educational guidance has specific functions at different 
stages. At the elementary stage, it is intended to assist 
pupils to make a proper beginning, to plan intelligen- 
tly, to get the best out of education, to enter the seco- 
ndary stage. At the secondary stage, it is intended to 
assist pupils to orient themselves to the new purpo- 
ses of education, to select courses and activities, to 
make an appraisal of their abilities, aptitudes, skills 
and interests and to relate them to the curricular cour- 
ses, to make progress in their education and ta build 
motivation for study. At the higher secondary stage, 
it is intended to assist in the selection of courses and 
vocations in tune with their abilities and interests and 
understanding the objectives of higher education. 


Efforts need to be made for systematic collection of 
comprehensive information about pupils, systematic 
development of interests in pupils according to scienti- 
fic methods, systematic development of desirable per- 
sonality traits and proper vocational motives in pupils 
and taking remedial measures for helping pupils suffer- 
ing from backwardness and problem behaviour and 
counselling them if needed. 


Evaluation 


I, 


2: 


3. 


What do you mean by educational guidance? What 
are its objectives? What will be its functions at differ- 
ent school stages? 

“Educational guidance covers the whole gamut of 
youth problem.” Elucidate. 


Discuss the view that the programme of educational 


guidance is a valuable method of avoiding the present 
waste of talent. 
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. Elucidate the role of guidance in the educational pro- 


cess of helping students to measure up to the level of 
their potentialities. 


. Draw up a programme of educational guidance at 


different stages. What activities will you specially 
recommend? 


. Discuss the chief elements. of educational guidance. 


How does this programme help the students to grow 
to the height of their potentialities? 


. Discuss the aim and values of educational guidance. 


How will you, as a teacher, try to achieve them? 


: Why is educational guidance needed in our secondary 


schools? Give concrete examples from our schools 
and classroom situations which call for organising 
educational guidance in our schools. 


5 


Vocational Guidance—Purpose, 
Functions and Programme 


VOCATIONAL guidance is sometimes described as the pro- 
cess of “fitting round pegs in round holes and square pegs in 
square holes.’ But in actual life neither occupations are so 
designed as to suit individuals exactly, nor are individuals so 
made as to fit into specific vocations exactly. Endowed with 
the quality of extraordinary adaptability, a human being with 
anormal intelligence can, within broad limits and training, fit 
in a variety of jobs. At the same time, tolerances are suffi- 
ciently wide to qualify each person for a variety of jobs and to 
permit a variety of people to successfully perform each job. 
There is no such thing as one “hole (occupation) for a given 
peg (person). One job may be within the competence and 
congruence with the self-concept of a whole range of people. 
Thus, if vocational guidance does not exactly mean fitting 
round pegs in round holes and square pegs in square holes, 
what exactly is it? 

Vocational guidance may be defined as a process that is 
intended to-help people cope with problems relating to occu- 
pational choices, plans and adjustments. -lt is also said to be 
a constellation of related functions or services that are pro- 
vided in order. to assist individuals: in solving problems per- 
taining to occupational choices, plans and adjustments, with 
due regard for individual characteristics and needs and their 
zelation to occupational opportunities. 

According to the principles adopted by the National 
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Vocational Guidance Association, “‘vocational guidance is the 
process of assisting the individual to choose'an occupation, 
Prepare for it, enter upon and progress in it. It is concerned 
primarily with helping individuals make decisions and choices 
involved in planning a future and building a career—decisions 
and choices necessary in effecting satisfactory vocational 
adjustment.” 

Super has aptly said, “vocational guidance is the process 
of helping a person to develop and accept an integrated and 
adequate picture of himself and of his role in the world of 
work, to test this concept against reality and to convert it into 
a reality with satisfaction to himself and benefit to society.” 

According to K.V. Nair, “concepts and methods of voca- 
tional guidance have undergone considerable revision and 
modification during the last two decades.” Up to 1945, voca- 
tional guidance meant only “getting people to jobs according 
to their ability’. A knowledge of the endowments of the indi- 
vidual and the requirements of the job and a ‘true reasoning’ 
about them was the only thing required. After 1945, the con- 
cept of vocational guidance has undergone a dynamic change. 
It is being realised that problems of vocational choice are often 
complicated by many factors related to the individual’s mental 
health, physical health, social problems, personal values, 
peculiar family conditions and monetary status. Not‘only are 
the occupational requirements and personal traits important, 
but a number of other things have also to be considered, Now, 
it is being realised that the success or failure of vocational 
guidance depends upon the degree to which it facilitates indi- 
vidual adjustment to work within the limits imposed by 
characteristic vocational patterns and socio-economic factors, 

According to William Gillman, each individual has a 
characteristic vocational pattern which reflects his personality 
Structure and influences. all aspects of his vocational life from 
choice through: occupational planning to job adjustment. It 
is-an integrated and organised whole based upon the pattern- 
ing of underlying dynamic traits. Changes in one component 
will, if of sufficient Magnitude, restructure the vocational 
pattern. The meaning of work to the individual, ability to 
derive satisfaction from work Motivation, mobilization of 
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energy in a work situation, capacity to adjust to interpersonal 
relations in the jobs, positive and negative work identifications 
and ability to adjust to work pressures are the main aspects of 
a vocational pattern. The most significant of these, according 
to Gillman, is the meaning of work to the individual. In so 
far as work expresses the goals and aspirations of a given 
individual, the meaning of work determines the characteristic 
nature of his vocational pattern, its rigidity or flexibility and 
the extent to which it meets his personal needs. Adequate 
job performance is dependent upon the individual’s vocational 
pattern and the possession of sufficient ability to meet minimal 
job requirements. Thus, the concept of vocational guidance 
as the choice of an occupation based on information about 
jobs and individuals has now given place to a concept which 
emphasises the fact that the probability of success in any 
vocation is determined by personality and motivational factors 
operating through the vocational pattern, assuming that the 
minimum job requirements are met. A purely rational concept 
has given place to rational plus emotional concept. Barabal 
has very well written, “vocational planning which does not 
consider the emotional factors is ineffective and invalid... 
developed on an exceedingly shabby foundations.” Every 
device—objective and subjective—is to be used to know the 
individual in order to guide him properly. 


Importance of vocational guidance 


Every young man andeven a young woman at the thres- 
hold of life has to find a satisfactory answer to an important 
question, “‘What shall I do in life 2” It isupon a satisfactory 
answer to this’ question that the success and future happiness 
of the: young man/woman depend. The selection of a wrong 
vocation leads to unhappiness, discontent and ultimate failure, 
for the occupation that a person follows is not merely a means 
of earning:a livelihood but also a way of life. Through occu- 
pation, the individual tries to realise: his needs for self- 
enhancement and self-realisation. 

In order to answer this question, “What shall I do in life”, 
the youngiman and woman has to consider and answer for 
himself/herself another question: “What am I best fitted 
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for 2” Many young men/women go through life without 
making a success of it because they do not adopt the 
vocation they are best suited to follow, and hence do not find 
their true place in life. Asa result, they struggle in life with- 
out achieving much. It is for this reason that a young man’s/ 
woman’s first task is to find the right occupation for himself/ 
herself, the occupation for which he/she is fitted by nature, 
inclination and accomplishments and then to adopt that as 
his/her occupation in life. 

In selecting a vocation fora young man/woman, he/she 
and his/her parents are often attracted by the loftiness or the 
lucrativeness of the profession, irrespective of the fact whether 
he/she is fitted for that occupation or not. They think that 
“success is entirely confined to the high peaks—the Alps and 
the Himalayas of life, forgetting that the lovely violet which 
most modestly fulfils its mission by shedding its fragrance all 
around it, is as worthy of praise as the mighty oak under 
whose shadow it blooms and dies.” Nothing can be harmful 
to the youngman/woman than an ambition which over-reaches 
itself. In his/her struggle to reach those lofty heights for 
which he/she was never meant by nature, he/she is apt to lose 
his/her foothold and tumble down, severely injuring himself/ 
herself in the process and perhaps never to rise again. A 
person with an occupation in which he is a misfit goes through 
life devoid of physical vitality or intellectual vivacity needed 
for a full life. 

While selecting an occupation, a young man/woman should 
not be taken in merely by its extraneous considerations 
or its standing and lucre or the ambitions of the parents but 
its suitability to his/her own inclinations and aptitudes. As 
O.S. Merdan says, “‘One’s natural. inclinations developed ‘by 
encouragement and education, and controlled by conscience 
and reason is the sure guide to an employment most likely to 
be rewarded with success.’’ But the task of finding the true 
inclinations and aptitudes of a youth and selecting the right 
occupation for him/her is not easy. Hence the urgent need: for 
education supplemented with vocational guidance, for educa- 
tion cannot remain unconcerned with an important aspect of 
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the child’s life without serious loss to individual happiness and 
social good. 

One of the important functions of education is to guide the 
child’ while still in school for a right vocational choice which 
would accord well with the individual’s abilities, aptitudes, 
inrerests, personality, qualities, and present circumstances. 
Since every vocation needs certain background, preparation 
and aptitude, only those having them can succeed. Here then 
is the need for guidance. 

It is common knowledge that many young men drift into 
their occupations; many shift about aimlessly from one wrong 
choice to another; others are anxious and troubled by indeci- 
sion. Many wear themselves out, becoming frustrated and 
defeated by a struggle for a place in an occupation for which 
they are unsuited. Some attempt has to be made to match 
opportunities for work and service with individual interests 
and. abilities. The movement of vocational guidance is in 
response to this need. In a democracy, it would seem impor- 
tant to use the most efficient methods for finding and using 
leadership and for planning each citizen in the occupation in 
which he can render his best service. 


Basic assumptions of vocational guidance 


1. People differin abilities, interests and personalities. 
No two people are exactly alike; each has a character- 
istic pattern of traits and abilities. 


They are qualified, by virtue of their characteristics, 
for a number of occupations. An individual has the 
potential for success and satisfaction in many occupa- 
tions. Occupational multi-potentiality is found among 
men and women. Research has also shown that 
physically and mentally handicapped people can satis- 
factorily perform many occupations, 1 


iy 


3. Every occupation ‘requires a characteristic pattern of 
abilities, interests and personality traits, with toleran- 
ces wide enough, however, to allow for some variety 
of occupation for each individual and some variety of 
individuals in each occupation. Just as an individual 
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has the potential for achieving success and satisfaction 
in a number of Occupations, so each occupation can 
be performed satisfactorily by diverse individuals. 
Studies indicate that abilities and interests fall into 
patterns which distinguish one occupation from: an- 
other, and it has been found that people prefer, enter 
and succeed most consistently in occupations for which 
they have appropriate patterns of traits. These occu- 
pational ability patterns are much broader, 


Purpose of vocational guidance 
The purpose of vocational guidance is: 


(i) To serve the individual and society: For the individual, 
the objective is to help him in occupational choice, 
which is a developmental process taking place over a 
Period of years. It ends in a compromise between 
interests, capacities, values and opportunities which 
are available. There are three periods of occupational 
choice: the early period of fantasy choice, governed 
largely by the wish to be an adult; the period of ten- 
tative choice determined largely by interests, later to 
be modified in the light of knowledge about Capacities 
and values; and finally, the period of realistic choice in 
which exploration, crystallization and specification 
Phases succeed each other, 


(ii) To prevent maladjustment and dissatisfaction: The 
Process of occupational choice is irreversible. So it is 
essential that vocational guidance facility is! made 
available to the individual to prevent maladjustment 
and dissatisfaction: 


(iii) To ensure efficient use of manpower: For society and 
the nation, vocational guidance aims at efficient use of 
manpower and greater economy in the execution of 
work in industry, business and government offices. 


Factors in vocational guidance _ 


The primary aim of vocational guidance is the promotion 
of personal satisfaction with life asa whole. As such, the 
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process ‘of ‘vocational guidance will consist of the following 
factors: 


(a) Enabling the individual to discover information about 
himself/herself, his/her abilities, interests, needs, ambi- 
tions, limitations and their causes. 

(b) Providing him/her with information about his/her 
environment, the advantages and disadvantages of 
different occupations and educational courses, the 
qualifications necessary for entry into them, and the 
total range of opportunities available to him/her in 
theory and practice. 

(c) Providing him/her with a frame of reference in which 
to see himself/herself in relation to these educational 
and vocational opportunities; to orient him/her to the 
helping agencies available and to alert him/her to 
future decision-making points in his/her career. 

(d) Providing counselling in order to promote self-under- 
standing and to develop educational and occupational 
plans. 

(e) Providing a placement service to help him/her to im- 
plement those plans. 

(f) Providing a follow-up service to help him/her if neces- 
sary, when faced’ with future decision-making- situa~’ 
tions. 


Certain. emphases implicit in the ‘process of vocational 
guidance are : 


j 


(a) Vocational: guidance is essentially. a developmental 
process concerned with anticipating crises and future 
decision-making situations. 


(b) It is client-céntred, that is, counsellor’s prime respon- 
sibility is to his client. 


(c). In practice it is difficult to distinguish between educa- 
tional and vocational guidance as most educational 
decisions will have their vocational implications. 
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(d) Vocational guidance must concern itself with the total 
life of the individual. In practice, his/her working 
life cannot be separated from his/her non-working life. 
In fact, vocational guidance is concerned with devel- 
oping the individual’s self-concept, his occupational 
self-concept and his extra-occupational self-concept. 


(e) Values and choices are not imposed upon him/her. He/ 
she is encouraged to define his/her own problems and 
to make his/her own decisions. 


Vocational guidance and vocational education 


The two terms are closely related but are not synonymous. 
Vocational education begins where vocational guidance, in a 
way, ends. Vocational guidance without vocational education 
is a waste. Vocational education is a necessary preparation 
or training undergone before an individual enters a vocation 
chosen through vocational guidance. 


Relation of educational and vocational guidance 


Educational and vocational guidance are so closely akin 
that they are almost always discussed together in professional 
- writing and research. The student’s choice of courses and his/ 
her vocational plans are functionally inter-related. Educational 
guidance becomes fruitful only by keeping an eye on the voca- 
tional implications of subjects and the field of occupations 
they will lead to. Similarly, a plan of vocational guidance 
must be. followed or accompanied by educational guidance. 
Both are parts of the total guidance process, ‘‘by which an. 
individual’s potentialities are discovered and developed, 
through his own efforts for his/her personal happiness and 
social usefulness.” 

Educational guidance is often’ influenced: by vocational 
considerations and vocational guidance is incomplete without 
educational guidance preceding it. The distinguishing mark 
between the two is the character of the dominating purpose. 
In vocational guidance, the vocational considerations dominate, 
whereas in educational guidance “making a life in school” is 
more important than “‘making a living’? after the school years. 

\ 
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Vocational guidance at different stages 


The primary stage: The primary school period is the most 
formative period in which habits, skills and attitudes develop. 
It can, be used as an exploratory period for locating the special 
aptitudes and inclinations. Students who do not hold any 
promise of benefiting from secondary schooling can be diverted 
elsewhere. About twenty per.cent of the students who are 
likely to step into working life will have to be guided to the 
ayenues and. opportunities available. Similarly, about 20 per 
cent students who take up vocational courses will have to be 
guided to the institutions offering these courses. About 60 
per cent of the students have to be prepared for high school 
education. .Through well known guidance techniques, the 
incidence of misfits can be reduced to some extent and right 
course of action made possible. Proper guidance is required 
to improve quality as low standards of achievement are not 
always related to low intelligence quotient or other {forms of 
mental backwardness but also toa wrong course of action 
adopted. i 

The purpose of vocational guidance at the primary. stage is 
to help the child through the curriculum and the. extra-curri- 
culum to develop his/her basic skills and attitudes which are 
important for successful work. There are essential require- 
ments of a good worker, whatever be the field, for example, 
doing the job earnestly in a neat and systematic manner, using 
what one possesses to an optimum extent, doing it in co-opera- 
tion with others. Habits of doing work and proper attitudes 
towards work may be developed. 

The potentialities of the different subjects can be tapped 
for developing the required qualities. Subjects like social 
studies, science, languages, mathematics, work experience—all 
are usefulin this direction. Information about the occupa- 
tional divisions and occupational families these courses lead to, 
the special skills they require, and the relationship at school 
achievements to employment, may be pointed out. 

Besides, through an organised programme of co-curricular 
activities, the students may be helped to explore and under- 
stand themselves. These activities should be provided in the 
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regular time-table and must be continued throughout the pri- 
mary stage with necessary changes in the form and content. 
The aim is to enable the child to know his/her capacities and 
limitations. The knowledge is very useful for future planning. 

Since many pupils leave school at the end of Class VIII, it 
is necessary that occupational information suiting their needs 
is provided to them at this stage. Sufficient information about 
jobs and yocational courses which might be of use to them, 
should be given to them through talks and visual aids. 

The secondary stage: In the new pattern of education, 
there will be general education up to the secondary stage. The 
following will be the objectives of yocational guidance at the 
secondary school level: 

1. Helping pupils according to their vocational assets and 
liabilities: Through a student information service, the guidance 
programme should assist the pupils to appraise their abilities, 
aptitudes, interests and personality qualities. The pupils should 
be helped to ‘measure’ themselves, their assets and liabilities. 

2. Helping pupils to be familiar with vocational implications 
of different subjects to be studied in the secondary school. 

3. Helping pupils to be familiar with occupations and their 
requirements: For successful adjustment to the world of 
work, pupils should be helped to be familiar with occupations 
and their requirements. The pupils should be made familiar 
with the employment situation in the country, the job trends, 
requirements of different jobs as period of training, emolu- 
ments, conditions of work and future prospects, This knowl- 
edge will be of great help in making adjustments, and prepar- 
ing proper plans for his future, 

One of the major responsibilities of the guidance worker is 
to bring the complex reality into focus and to help the indivi- 
dual to evaluate both his opportunities and his limitations, so 
that the transition from secondary school to the academic or 
vocational stream of higher secondary school or junior college 
is facilitated. 

4.. Helping pupils to prepare themselves for entry into the 
careers of their choice : As students step into the working life, 
they willhave to be provided with information about the 
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training facilities sufficiently in advance to avoid inconve- 
nience. I 

5. Helping pupils to get suitable jobs ; A good programme 
of vocational guidance should help. the pupils in “getting a 
good start in the profession.” For this, it is necessary that 
schools keep themselves in touch with ‘employment exchanges 
so that they. are in a position to give adequate information to 
school leavers about the jobs available, 

The higher secondary stage: The function of vocational 
guidance at this stage is : 


1) To carry onthe work started in the earlier stages 
more intensively and vigorously. The pupils should be 
made aware of the opportunities open to them. 


2 To help pupils relate their studies to the vocations that 
are open to them. 


3.. To help pupils make a comprehensive study of the 
careers on the lines they would like to pursue. 


4. To help pupils acquaint themselves with avenues for 

‘higher education and the assistance’ which might be 

available in the form of scholarships, stipends, grants 
and fellowships. 


5. To help pupils make contacts which would be helpful 
= in putting their plans into successful operation. 


Resume 


1, -Vocational guidance answers the questions, “What 
shall Ido in life” ?.and, ““What am I best fitted for? 
It is a process intended to enable the child to mobilise 
his inner resources to an optimum level; it is con- 
cerned with dissemination of occupational information; 
broadening the occupational horizons and stimulation 
of interest in vocational self-help. 


2. The main purposes of vocational guidance are to serve 
the individual and society, to prevent maladjustment 
and dissatisfaction, and to ensure efficient use of man- 


power. 
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Vocational guidance and vocational education are 
closely related but are not synonymous. 


Educational and vocational guidance are parts of the 
total education process by which an individual’s poten- 
tialities are discovered and developed through his own 
efforts for his personal happiness and social usefulness. 
The distinguishing mark between the two is the charac- 
ter of the dominating purpose. 


Evaluation 


h 


What do you understand. by vocational guidance ? 
Justify its need in schools. 


“Vocational guidance is the process of helping a person 
to develop and accept an integrated and- adequate 
picture of himself and of his role in the world of work, 
to test this concept against reality and to convert it 
into a reality with satisfaction to himself and benefit 
to society.” (Super) Elucidate. 


“In its final analysis, all guidance is vocational 
guidance.” Discuss. 


“Vocational guidance is the sheet anchor. of all guid- 
ance.’ Discuss. 


“Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the 


` individual ‘to choose an occupation, prepare for it, 


enter upon and progress init. It is concerned pri- 
marily with helping individuals make decisions and 
choices involved in planning a future and building 
career-decisions and choices necessary in effecting 
satisfactory vocational adjustment.” Discuss. 


What are the purposes of vocational guidance ? What 
factors are important in vocational guidance ? 

How will you differentiate vocational guidance and 
vocational education ? 


Draw up a programme of vocational guidance for 
different school stages. ; 


Discuss the chief elements of vocational guidance: 
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10. 


11. 


How does this programme help the students to achieve 
the florescence of their potentialities ? 


Discuss the aims and values of vocational guidance. 
How will you, asa teacher, try to achieve them ? 


Describe the chief functions of vocational guidance at 
the +-2 stage. 


6 


Vocational Choice, Development, 
Adjustment and Maturity 


AN adequate philosophy of vocational guidance must be 
grounded in the developmental history of the individual. 
Vocational adjustment isa mark of maturity; the mature 
individual contributes to society through the economic process; 

` the contribution is reasonably related to the abilities of the 
individual and to the needs of the social group; the result 
brings the individual or the home unit to economic independ- 
ence and offers other satisfaction. 

In a complex society, such a development is in itself an 
achievement. It is possible only when maturation has brought 
many of the marks of adulthood. It requires physical develop- 
ment, mental growth, social development, and emotional 
maturation—at least on a minimum level, 

Vocational planning precedes Vocational experience, but 
competence in planning also requires abilities, which come 
with maturation. A vocational choice is in itself a process of 
growth, reflecting other phases of development. It requires 
sufficient maturity, that the influences of adulthood are 
operative and consideration of adult life be vivid, 


Wendell S, Dysinger 


THE choice of a vocation is an important decision a person 
must make for himself. It isa long process rather than a 
simple incident. “One’s job is the watershed down which 
the rest of one’s life tends to flow’’, has been well said by 
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Robert and Helen Lynd. Great indeed is the importance of 
vocation in the life of an individual. Vocational interests and 
choices do not appear all of a sudden during adolescence, 
but asa result of a developmental process. A number 
of theories have been advanced by psychologists and ‘occupa- 
tional analysts on occupational choice. 

Ginzberg and others studied the problem of vocational 
choices by investigating how occupational choices are made. 
They concluded that individual never reaches the ultimate 
decision at a single moment in time, but through a series of 
decisions over a period of many years. They divided the 
process of occupational decision-making into three distinct 
periods—*‘the period during which the individual makes what 
can be described as a fantasy choice; the period during which 
he is making a tentative choice; and the period when he makes 
a realistic choice. The first (the period of fantasy choice) 
coincides, in general, with the latency period, between six and 
eleven, though residual elements of fantasy choice frequently 
carry over into pre-adolescent years. The second (the period 
of tentative choices) coincides, by and large, with early and 
late adolescence; with few exceptions, realistic choices are 
made in early childhood.” 

There are three basic elements suggested by Ginzberg and 
others regarding occupational choice: 


(i) Occupational choice is a developmental process; it is 
not 4 single decision made over a period of years—a 
process which takes place over a minimum of six or 
seven years, and more typically over ten years or 
more. : 

(ii) Since each decision during adolescence is related to 
one’s experience up to that point, and in turn has an 
influence on the future, the process of decision-making 
is basically irreversible. 


(iii) Since occupational choice involves the balancing of a 

` series of subjective elements with opportunities and 

limitations of reality. the crystallisation of occupa- 

tional choice inevitably has the quality of a compro- 
mise. 
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Vocational choices take place as a result of a development: 
al process which has been traced to the early days of the 
individual’s life, Very often this development can be traced to 
the pre-natal influences. Child development studies: have 
proved the powerful influence which the thwarted ambitions 
and frustrations of the parents have on the vocational choice 
of the individual. Vocation being the implementation. of- the 
self-concept, when parents fail to achieve it during their, own 
career, they seek it through the choice of career for their 
children. In other words, they force their own unrealised career 
choice on their children. Sometimes, this works, at other 
times it leads to dissatisfaction for the child and often a revolt 
and a change of vocational choice. Whereas it brings frustra- 
tion for the growing adult; it is a waste of energy, money’ and 
precious time. 


' Vocational development 


. Like other aspects of development, vocational development 
may be conceived of as beginning early in life and as_proceed- 
ing along a curve late in life. Thus, a four-year-old child who 
plays the policeman or soldier is a very early stage of vocation- 
al development and the old man of sixty who does not work 
for money but still keeps himself busy with writing books in 
“the field of his specialisation is going through the late stage of 
vocational development. 

Vocational development follows. the general pattern of 
development. It can be conceived of as a continuum with 
definite life stages which can be defined through their peculiar 
characteristics. Buehler has classified the vocational life stages 
as: 


1. Growth (birth to 14 years)! 

2. Exploratory (15 to 24 years)—with the Sub-stages of 
fantasy which may be tentatiye or realistic with 
appropriate attitudes towards work and Occupation; 

3. Establishment (24 to 44 years)—beginning with trial 


and progressing into a stable position as the individual 
begins to make his place in the world of work; 
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4.° Maintenance stage (45 to 64 years)—characterised by 
stability in the field in which establishment has taken 
place earlier in life; and 


5. The decline stage (65 onwards)—characterised by 
deceleration during the early part and progressing into 
one of retirement. 


Thus, the process: of vocational development may be 
summed up in a series of 5 life-stages characterised as those of 
growth, exploration, establishment, maintenance and decline. 
and these stages may, in turn, be sub-divided into (a) the 
fantasy, tentative and realistic phases of the exploratory stage, 
and (b) the trial and stable phases of the establishment stage. 

The process of vocational development is continuous and 
on-going, It is essentially that of developing and implementing 
a self-concept; a compromise process in which the self-concept 
is a product of the interaction of inherited aptitudes, neural 
and endocrinal make-up, opportunity to play various roles 
and evaluations of the extent to which. the results of role 
played meet with the approval of supervisors and fellows. 

The process of compromise between individual and social 
factors, between self-concept and reality is one of role-playing 
whether the role is played in fantasy, in the eounselling inter- 
views, or in real life activities, such as school classes, clubs, 
part-time work and entry jobs. The opportunities of exploring 
the o¢cupational roles available in the world of work through 
actual participation are obviously limited—while part-time and 
trial jobs offer some real experience, only a very few occupa- 
tional toles can be sampled in this way. The majority of 
exploratory activities involve rehearsing the roles which the 
individual wants to try in imaginary situations and testing 
them against the self-concept. The material for those role 
playing activities can be games from a number of sources; the 
home, peers, friends and acquaintances who are in employ- 
ment, the mass media, school, the career masters, recruitment 
literature and so on. The inadequacies of these indirect 
sources and the unrealistic occupational perceptions which 
are gained from them often frustrate | the: most determined 
attempts to achieve a realistic compromise. Work satisfaction 
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and | life- satisfactions. depend upon the extent to which the 
individual finds adequate outlets for his abilities, interests, 
personality traits and values; they depend upon. his) establish- 
ment in a type of work or work situations and a way of life in 
which he can play the kind of role which his growth and 
exploratory experience have led him to consider congenial and 
appropriate. Vocational preferences and competencies, the 
situations in which people live and work, and hence their self- 
concepts, change with time and experience, making choice and 
adjustment a continuous process. 

The vocational preferences of the developing child are sub- 
ject to a continual change. For the young child, the chosen oc- 
cupation is often the one which is identified with adults. Stated 
preferences may be the child’s identification with that part of 
the adult world which he or she sees as being most pleasurable. 
As the child develops a greater degree of individuality, a 
growing awareness of the self evolves interests, capacities and 
values which begin to influence preferences. At a later Stage 
the need to face the reality of the occupational world. and to 
find a place therein may again significantly influence choice. 

The process of occupational choice and adjustment does 
not end when a youngster enters his or her first job. Occupa- 
tional expectations are rarely realised and some adjustment to 
the unexpected will be necessary, Even when such adjustment 
is achieved, the process is not complete. Regular work 
activities may facilitate the development of latent skills which 
the individual may subsequently want to utilise more comple- 
tely. A growing awareness of the world of work and the 
Opportunities available may also. motivate the individual to 
seek what he perceives to be better jobs. Even where a person 
remains in the same job for much of his life, a series of adjust- 
ments are necessary to meet: with the individual’s changing 
concept of himself. 


Factors affecting occupational choice and vocational develop- 
ment 


Man is a product of his environment, his inherent 
aptitudes and neural endoctrinal make-up. The nature of the 
career pattern is determined by the individual's parental 
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socio:economic level, mental ability, and personality charac- 
teristic: and by the opportunities to which he is exposed. 
Occupational choice and subsequent vocational development 
are greatly influenced by the experience'a child undergoes. 


The family 


Of all the social systems which impinge upon the individual 
and influence his development, in which he happens to be born 
and reared, is one of the most important. The vocational 
development of the individual, which is a continuous process, 
beginning in early childhood and continuing into the late years 
of life, appears to be as much influenced by his family as are 
other aspects of his development. 

The abilities, interests, physique and personality of an 
individual play an important role in his vocational develop- 
ment. These are partly determined by hereditary factors and 
the particular constellations of genes which the individual 
inherits, depends upon his parents and ancestors. In this 
sense, the family as a biological unit begins to influence the 
vocational development of the individual before his birth, from 
the moment of his conception. 

Physical factors such as the geographical location of the 
home, the physical conditions prevailing therein, and the health 
of various members of the family may, at times, have a signi- 
ficant effect un the vocational development of the individual. 
A boy coming froma home in a remote village will have 
much more difficulty in obtaining a college education than a 
boy residing ina town. A person residing in a town which 
does not offer facilities for specialisation in a particular field 
will have to seek admission in another town, which obviously 
involves additional expenditure on board and lodging. If the 
family budget cannot accommodate this extra expenditure, 
the student has to change his educational-vocational aim 
and specialise in a different field or compromise by taking up 
a course of training at a lower level in the same field, if such 
training is available in his home town. 

The location of the family residence also determines the 
type of vocational activities which the individual may take up. 
A person who spends the formative years of his life in a 
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project area, which is the, centre of engineering activity, is 
likely to have more information about engineering, develop an 
interest in it, and see himself as playing a role in it, than a 
person who lives far away from such activity. He is also 
likely to enter this profession as a result of the contacts with 
the people working in this profession. 

Physical conditions in the family such as over-crowding, 
noise, lack of proper light and ventilation, and an inadequate 
diet may all have an injurious effect on the health of the 
individual as well as on his ability to. concentrate on_ studies 
or work, and thus may adyersely affect his vocational develop- 
ment. à 

The health of the members of the family may also have an 
indirect effect on vocational, development. Crippling ill-health 
or death of the bread-winner of the family may make it.neces- 
sary for a youngster to discontinue his studies, no matter how 
bright he may be, and take up the first available job, whether 
it is suitable or not. Similarly, ill-health or death of the 
mother may make it necessary for a girl to spend much of her 
time in household chores, so that her studies or/and job are 
neglected, or she has to relinquish her studies or job 
altogether. ` 

The socio-economic level of the family appears to exercise 
the most potent influence of all. The level and quality of 
education available and aspired for, as well as the level of 
work accessible and aspired for are greatly affected by the 
family’s finances and social contacts. The upper and middle 
class parents tend to have higher educational and vocational 
aspirations for their children than do the lower-class parents. 
Thus, their children have higher aspirations either as a result 
of pressure from the parents or as a result of internalising par- 
ental pressures or both. If their intellectual endowment is 
good, their higher level of aspiration may be achieved. But if 
intellectual endowment is not commensurate with level of 
aspiration, conflict will arise; the individual will not be able to 
have an integrated self. -concept, and vocational maladjustment 
is likely to follow. At times, however, the reverse is true. 
Among very . affluent ' families, the level of educational and 
vocational aspirations may be low, anda person with good 
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abilities may not be sufficiently motivated to concentrate on 
studies and strike out a vocational path for himself, thus may 
fail to actualise his potentialities. 

Persons who belong to families from the higher socio- 
economic strata also have better chances of finding employ- 
ment at a higher level because their parents, and they themsel- 
ves have more contacts with people who are well-to-do and 
influential, people who are employers rather than employees. 
In setting up a professional practice or business, too, 
individuals from the higher socio-economic strata are at an 
advantage because of the capital available to them as well as 
the well-to-do friends and acquaintance who are potential 
clients. ? 
The occupational information which a person picks up from 
his family influences his vocational thinking and eventual 
choice of occupations. The types of occupations concerning 
which a family can provide information vary with its socio- 
economic level. A person from a higher level family is in a 
better position to obtain more information about professional, 
business and administrative work, and the one from a lower 
level family about skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled work. 
Not only that, the type of cultural stimulation prevalent in the 
family, and the types of equipment available, which depend 
considerably on the socio-economic level of the family, play a 
part in facilitating or hindering the development of the 
youngster’s abilities and interests in certain directions, provid- 
ing or failing to provide him with opportunities to test his 
self-concept through explanatory activities. The identification 
of the individual with the socio-economic class to which his 
family belongs may also influence his self-concept. A person 
from a higher class family may find it difficult to work asa 
tend to or a clerk; while a person from a lower class» family 
will peon see himself in these or similar roles—if his voca 
tional thinking is reality-oriented and not dominated by fantasy. 
and may find it difficult to see himself as a professional, 
businessman, an administrator or a manager. 

The family as a mediator of culture) also influences vocation~ 
al development. Caste and religion mediated through the 
family, at times have a profound influence on vocational 
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development. Caste often restricts the occupations open to 
its members. This restrictive effect plays an important partin 
the vocational development of a person who comes from an 
orthodox family in which conformity and obedience are 
stressed than in the vocational development of a person whose 
family is unconventional and considers its membership of a 
particular caste as a chance factor to which no importance 
need be attached. 

The family’s religion too at times gives a bias to the choice 
of occupation. For example, the frequent choice of martial 
career by the Sikhs appears to be related to the militant 
nature of their religion. b 

The family is also instrumental in helping the individuals 
develop attitudes and values. It has been proved through re- 
searches that children are not born with attitudes but they 
acquire them gradually through- various experiences and 
influences, Parents wittingly or unwittingly transmit attitudes 
and values to children. Attitudes towards various occupations 
as well as towards work itself are learnt in the home, and play 
their part in developing in the individual preference for certain 
occupations and dislike for others. This is how people come to 
consider occupations as ranking high or low in prestige, as 
clean or dirty, as safe or risky, as purposeful or frivolous. For 
example, the individual who: grows up in a home where 
manual work is looked down upon as being uncultured and 
dirty, is likely to develop the attitude that manual work vis 
beneath his dignity. This single factor is responsible for most 
of the people jn our country seeking white-collar jobs, and 
remaining unemployed while jobs requiring skilled and semi- 
skilled work go abegging. 

Work values learned in the family can also have’ a far- 
reaching effect on vocational choice and adjustment. if 
concern for the welfare of people has permeated a home, the 
personality of an individual growing up in such an environ- 
ment cannot but be influenced by it, and he is likely to. seek 
and find fulfilment in one of the social welfare occupations. If, 
on the other hand, monetary considerations have been pre- 
dominant in his family, he will tend to go in for'a type of 
work in which the monetary rewards are attractive. © A family 
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in which aesthetic values play their part in daily living, children 
in that family will prefer artistic occupations. Children who 
come from a family in Which intellectual activities and achieve- 
ments are valued, are likely to be drawn towards: intellectual 
pursuits in adulthood. 

Emotional currents in the family) also have ‘a subtle 
influence on vocational development. Inter-personal relations 
which prevail within the family, particularly during. the 
individual’s formative years, play a great role in shaping his 
personality and behaviour, including vocational behaviour, 
Conditions such as parental neglect or rejections, over- 
protection, parental disharmony or intense sibling rivalry» can 
create’ idsecure, un-integrated ‘persons who find it difficult to 
make a good vocational adjustment; they ‘are at-a loss when 
deciding ‘upon a’ vocation. Even’ when ` they do ‘make 
decisions, they ‘are often ‘unwise, and unstable. They have 
work inhibitions or an overbearing urge for achievement 
which defeats its own purpose. They also experience difficulty 
in getting along with people. Personality difficulties are the 
most frequent cause of vocational inefficiency and dissatisfac- 
tion’and also of discharge from environment. 

Emotional needs fostered in the early interpersonal relations 
in the family tend to motivate the individual to seek their satis- 
faction through vocational activities. For instance, a child who 
is overprotected in ‘his family and grows to have a strong 
need for security and dependence, tends to avoid occupations 
involving outdoor life, leadership or taking risks. He will tend 
to gravitate towards occupations in which the work is safe and 
holds little challenge. He will not like to leave his home town. 
Another person whose needs for self-expression and recognition 
have not been gratified within ‘his family, may either seek a 
vocational situation in which needs can be gratified or he may 
become so:cowed down and lacking in confidence that he may 
choose an occupation considerably below his ability level, or 
even drift into an occupation without planning. Again, an 
exaggerated need for independence, developed in the course 
of his'telationships with his parents, may make’ jt difficult 
for a person to accept any salaried employment and) impel 
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him towards setting up his own business or go into some other 
independent venture. , 

The family provides the earliest adult role ‘models with 
whom the individual may identify or he may reject. Normally, 
the boy wants to be like his father and incorporates within 
himself the characteristics of the father, including his occupa- 
tional role, work values and attitudes, Asa child, he plays 
games in which he acts out the occupational role of the father, 
and later he wishes to take up the same occupation in earnest. 
Similarly, the girl normally patterns herself after. the mother, 
However, for the girl, the mother is a sex model rather than 
an occuptional model, whereas for the boy the father is both a 
sex model and an occupational model: The bright girl, who is 
aiming at a career thus often finds a. suitable. feminine occu- 
pational model lacking in her family. She may then identify 
with a female outside the family or with her father, or other 
male member of the family, In the latter event, the conflicting 
(male and female) identifications may cause maladjustment jin 
the vocational as well as in the Personal-social sphere, Frequ- 
ently, such a girl compulsively seeks fulfilment through a 
career while being unable to achieve this in the normal psycho- 
biological female roles of wife and mother. The boy, too. 
at times has. conflicts arising out of identification with his 
mother as well as his father, ` 

The individual’s self-concept emerges from and- js greatly 
influenced. by his family, Their evaluation of his capacities 
and characteristics, the status and role he experiences in his 
relations with them, their acceptance or rejection of him as a 
person; it is from a myriad of such Perceptions that the 
individual develops a concept of himself as a worker which he 
tries to implement in the course of his Vocational development; 
When the individual grows up. his/her vocational development 
is influenced by two families in addition to his/her parental 
family, namely, his spouse’s family, and the new family of which 
he/she himself/herself is the head. Thus, the family wields a 
great deal of influence on the vocational development of the 
individual, no matter from which Point of view one looks at it, 
3, Ability 


Adolescents with higher intellectual ability, tend to seek 
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and prepare for jobs which require superior intelligence, 
while the ones with lower mental ability go in for semiskilled 
jobs and continue in inconseqential positions. Individuals not 
choosing their careers according to their level of ability are 
caught in the slough of despond as a result of poor com- 
petence. Though no systematic and thorough study made on 
Indian samplestis available, some foreign studies have produced 
results to illustrate the difference in vocational success of the 
intelligent and dull individuals. In one of the studies it was 
possible to follow up eight individuals who had been diagnosed 
as feeble-minded or of borderline. intelligence. Some.cighteen 
years earlier, when their vocational achievement was studied, 
two of them were working as truck drivers; another was a taxi- 
driver; a welder; a shipping clerk; a train repair man, and an 
assembler at an air-plane factory. All these persons were earn- 
ing meagre amounts but each one of them was self-supporting 
and a productive citizen. On the other hand, a group of aboye 
intelligence induiduals. was followed after a considerably long 
period. The members were found occupying positions of signi- 
ficant importance. Eighty per cent of them had graduated from 
college; 75 per cent were employed in professional or semi- 
professional positions. Many of them were university teachers, 
physicians, lawyers, architects, authors, engineers and artists. 


3. Personality 


The personality of an individual affects his vocational 
interests just as it does his general interests and their develop- 
ment. An extrovert, in all probability, would make a successful 
public relation officer but not a scholar or a librarian. 
Similarly, a quiet- and an introverted personality would be 
unhappy if placed on the job of a salesman. 

Every job can be described in terms of the personality 
characteristics it requires for the person to be happy and 
satisfied in it. For example, good teachers are usually social, 
communicative, self-confident, self-sufficient and aggressive. 
Bankers, dentists and musicians are more conservative, self- 
contained and less aggressive. 

Attempts have been made to measure people’s personal 
suitability, to a particular job through the study of their 
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interest patterns, responses to questions in interest, inventories 
and interest blanks. Prediction for the suitable career for an 
individual is based on the numerous profiles of successful 
individuals in various jobs. The profiles of the individual 
wanting guidance can be compared with those who have 
already been successful in that particular field. The similarity 
and divergence between their personal qualities is a reliable 
guide for prediction of a career for the individual tested. 
Studies at reliability of these predictions have proved that 
young people changing a particular career have interest profiles 
markedly similar to those of the” successful persons in that 
particular line. A ‘study by Norton revealed that persons 
very stable in their jobs showed interest patterns most suitable 
to work of their choice. Besides, a significant difference has 
been found in the earnings of persons in jobs most suited to 
their personality characteristics and the one who have been 
Placed in jobs not suited to their interest patterns. 

In addition to the job satisfaction, suitable personality and 
interest patterns provide the individual with an opportunity 
for the development of vocational drive. More work skills 
and abilities are not the sole determinants of success of the 
individual on the job. Good personal adjustment and skills 
of inter-personal communication are imperative. 


4. Economic factors 


Economics too plays an important role in the vocational 
choice and development of an individual. While planning the 
career, ‘the individual, naturally, avoids the vocations with 
low wages and low Prestige even though these may be the 
ones in which he is interested the most. The cyclic nature of 
business is another economic factor affecting the vocational 
development of young persons as well as the vocational pattern 
and adjustment of older adults. It is an established fact that 
business completes a cycle of success and failure. It flourishes 
and brings the society to the condition of complete prosperity 
followed ‘by another- period of depression. This has definite 
effects on the vocational development and employment of the 
individual. A young adult who completes his education 
during depression is faced with the ‘strains of scarcity of 
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employment which is unfamiliar to another young man who 
may have passed college during the more prosperous times. 
The two are forced to make very different vocational adjust- 
ments. During depression, there is a general downgrading 
which results in dissatisfaction among the workers. But 
in prosperous times there is scarcity of suitable individuals, so 
there is a trend of upgrading. Persons with ordinary quali- 
fications are able to secure unexpectedly good jobs. This 
process can be painful because by putting people in strange 
situations and ways of life unknown to them, it calls for 
readjustments which cause considerable strain on the 
individuals. 


5. Industrialisation 
Industrialisation is another major factor influencing voca- 
tional development of an individual. There are many new 
job openings due to industrialisation. The people are not 
usually familiar with these jobs and need ‘never aspire for 
‘them. Neither do they have the opportunity to explore their 
interests and aptitudes for these jobs. Industrialisation also 
affects the workers already settled in jobs. For many, it may 
mean getting uprooted and looking for the main jobs; ‘for 
others it may mean acquiring new skills to fit into the positions 
requiring skilled labour. 


6. Public policy 

The vocational deyelopment of an individual is also affected 
by public policy. Reservations, both in admission and jobs, 
prove an important factor for scheduled castes to go in for 
particular vocations even when they are not well-qualified. 
Similarly, those from other castes may not be able to go in for 
medicine or engineering although they have fairly good merit 
as compared to the scheduled castes. Hence, change in vocation 
in spite of interest, aptitude and ability for these lines. 

Similarly, state patronage for a particular industry in a 
backward area acts as a boost while similar industry in an 
advanced area may suffer an obvious setback. Changes in 
fashion and style also affect the vocational development. 
New life styles create new vocations and may affect voca- 
tional development. Natural calamities as floods, earthquakes, 
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droughts also affect the vocational development. 


Vocational adjustment 


Vocational adjustment, which is a pleasant feeling for 
occupational work and a reasonable amount of faci- 
lity in it, has been regarded as the aim of all vocational 
guidance programmes and activities. In some individuals it 
also means the expression of his personality adequately 
through the work. Moreover, the occupation should. provide 
him with enough remuneration to meet his economic needs. 
The work should also enable him to enjoy social status and 
allow him to play the type of role in society which is in con- 
formity with his values and personality needs. 

Vocational adjustment cannot be judged merely by. satis- 
faction and facility in work. Such criteria of adjustment tend 
to be narrow and neglect the “global” aspects of adjustment, 
for vocational adjustment means adjustment not only to work 
involved in the occupation but to the social, economic and 
physical situations connected with the occupation. An occu- 
pation brings with it many social relationships with colleagues, 
superiors, subordinates and the public. It also creates for the 
individual a social atmosphere in which he lives and works. 
Hence, vocational adjustment implies adjustment not only to 
work but to these social relationships and the social atmosph- 
ere prevailing in the place of work as well. Considerable satis- 
faction is derived from social relationships. A worker may be 
very good in his work, but if he is not adjusted to the social at- 
mosphere, he should be considered vocationally maladjusted. 
Conversely, a worker may not be competent by virtue of his 
aptitudes in the work, but if he is able to derive satisfaction 
from the social relationships he may be well-adjusted to the 
work situations as a whole. Social status is considered a factor 
more important in Occupational adjustment than economic 
gain. 

It is now being recognised in certain quarters that profes- 
sional and technical competence is not enough for vocational 
success or ‘adjustment. There are many occupations—pro- 
fessional and technical in nature—which call for the qualities 
and competencies other than those required in the technical 
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execution of work: People lose positions or fail to attain 
positions even when they are competent to perform the tech- 
nical duties involved in their jobs. Conversely, technically 
incompetent persons may be-retained or achieve advancement 
because other qualities offset the lack of ‘technical compet- 
ence. Y 

Vocational adjustment also involves thè implementation’ of 
a part of the individual's self-concept in the world of work. By 
self-concept is meant the complex of ideas and attitudes which 
an individual has about himself and to the world around | him. 
Thus, self-concept defines the locus of the individual in the 
field of his relations to the social and physical world. It is 
the picture of the individual as it appears to him in the way 
he looks at himself. Superin his memorable article ‘‘Voca- 
tional Adjustment—Implementing a Self-Concept” explains 
how the self-concept is involved in vocational adjustment. He 
re-defines vocational guidance in terms of self-concept when 
he says, “Vocational guidance is the process of helping a per- 
son to develop and accept an integrated and adequate picture 
of himself and of his role in the world of work, to test this 
concept against reality, and to convert it into a reality, with 
satisfaction to himself and benefit to society.” Since indivi- 
duals vary in the degree of need for implementation of their 
self-concept in the occupational world, there would be indivi- 
duals at the lower extreme who could obtain satisfaction from 
several types of work within the range of their capacity. 

Some thinking has also been directed to the problem of 
fulfilment of emotional needs of the individual in his occupa- 
tional. world and the role of emotional needs in vocational 
choice. Gratification of these needs is considered the psycho: 
dynamic factor in vocational choice and adjustment. It may 
be felt. by the individual consciously or may operate from the 
unconscious as an impelling force. Some of the needs, as 
stated by Murray, are abasement, achievement, acquisition, 
affiliation, aggression, autonomy, cognizance, escape, nurtur- 
ance, recreation and succour. It may be assumed that the 
person’s interests are focused on activities which seem likely 
to permit the satisfaction of their strongest need. If so, it 
may further be presumed that adjustment ina particular 
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occupation involves the satisfaction of a special need or a 
precise combination of needs. However, it seems that differ- 
ent individuals tend to satisfy the same need in different occu- 
pations. For example, the need for achievement may. be 
satisfied by one individual in medicine, whereas the same need 
may be satisfied by another individual in a technical occupa- 
tion. Conversely, different individuals or Separate types of 
individuals gratify needs in the same occupation. 

The need for creativity plays an important part in voca- 
tional choice and- adjustment: Creativity means the need to 
make new objects, maintaining and fostering them. Indivi- 
duals seek distinct ways for gratifying this need. Some may 
gratify it through creating new patterns and designs of clothes 
or machinery, others in working out a Project; in organising 
an office; teaching; in treating the diseased; or in writing. The 
mode of gratification. of this need related to the personality 
organisation of the individual plays a significant part in voca- 
tional choice: and adjustment. If the occupation does not 
give scope for the gratification of this need, the individual 
finds himself vocationally unadjusted. For many, who do not 
seek gratification of this need in vocational life, other factors 
such as economic gain, social status and skill and capacity to 
do the work are more important factors in adjustment, 


Vocational maturity 


When we ask whether an individual is suitable for taking 
up a vocation, we are talking of vocational maturity. Voca- 
tional maturity is in question when we try to evaluate ‘the 
vocational choice that he has made and the adjustment that 
he is making in that vocation. Vocational maturity is used 
to denote the level of vocational development of an individual. 
The stages of voeational development indicate vocational 
maturity. A person may be at the exploratory stage or may 
have successfully gone through the stages of vocational matur- 
ity and come to the decline. 


Resume 


1. Vocation has an important place in the life of an indi- 
vidual. 
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2. 


The choice of vocation is one of the important decisions 
a person makes. The process of decision-making can 
be divided into three distinct periods—-fantasy choice, 
tentative choice and realistic choice. Vocational 
choice takes place as a result of a developmental pro- 
cess. 


Vocational development follows the general pattern of 
development. Buehler has classified the vocational 
life stages as growth, exploratory, establishment, main- 
tenance and decline. 


A number of factors affect vocational choice and 
vocational development—the family, ability, personal- 
ity, economic factors, industrialisation and public 
policy. 

Vocational adjustment is the aim of all vocational 
guidance programmes and activities. It depends upon 
the satisfaction of a number of needs such as adequate 
expression of personality, satisfaction and facility in 
work, social status, economic gain, implementation. 
of a part of the individual’s self-concept in the world 
of work, fulfilment of emotional needs and creativity. 


Vocational maturity denotes the level of vocational 
development of an individual. 


Evaluation 


1. 


“Vocational choice is a long process rather than a 
single incident.” Elucidate. 


What do you understand by fantasy choice, tentative 
choice and realistic choice? Discuss their importance 
in occupational choice. 


“Vocational development follows the general pattern 
of development; it can be conceived of as a continuum 
with definite life stages which can be defined through 
their peculiar characteristics.” Discuss. 


Enumerate the factors and forces which affect the 
vocational choice and vocational adjustment. 


14 
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Discuss the role of family in vocational choice and 
vocational adjustment. 


What do you understand by vocational adjustment 
and vocational maturity? 


“Vocational adjustment involves the implementation 
of a part of the individual’s self-concept in the world 
of work.” Elucidate. 


Discuss the view that assessment of the factors deter- 
mining growth and development in the home-school- 
neighbourhood environment is vital to successful 
career planning during adolescence. 


7 


Job Analysis and Job Satisfaction 


THE core function of a programme of guidance is to solve 
the ‘man-job’ equation. Whereas it is necessary that a coun- 
sellor is informed about the available jobs, he should also 
know “what makes a worker decide that a job is “good’’ or 
“bad.” This is possible only through job analysis and an 
understanding of the principles of job satisfaction. Guidance 
work cannot be initiated without a thorough knowledge of the 
duties and conditions of work of the job to be filled and of 
the human capacities essential to succeed in it, 


Job analysis 


Job analysis is the process of determining, by observation 
and study, and reporting pertinent information relating to the 
nature of a specific job. It is the determination of the tasks 
which comprise the job and of the’ skills, knowledge, abili- 
ties and responsibilities required of the workers for successful 
performance which differentiates the job from all others. 

Ordway Tead defines job analysis as “‘the scientific study 
and statement of all the facts about a job which reveal its 
content and the modifying factors which surround it.” J.D. 
Hackett says, “Job analysis involves a determination of the 
essential elements in the job and the qualifications a worker 
should have for its successful performance.” 

Job analysis means the discovery and study of the essential 
and distinctive features of each job, to provide the information 
needed for job descriptions, specifications, evaluation and 
classification. It is the initial determination of the tasks 
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which comprise the job. The skills, knowledge, abilities and 
responsibilities which are required of any worker for success- 
ful performance, and which differentiate the job from all 
others, are discovered in this process. 

A job may be analysed according to the mental require- 
ments, physical requirements, responsibilities and working 
conditions. Thus, an attempt is made to rate the man on that 
job according to personality, physique and attitude, and the 
individual on how well he meets the specific mental and physi- 
cal requirements of his job, discharges his responsibilities, and 
adjusts to its working conditions. 

There are three parts to the analysis of any job: (1) the job 
must be completely and accurately identified, (2) the tasks of 
the job must be completely and accurately described, and 
(3) the requirements, the job makes upon the worker for suc- 
cessful performance, must be identified. In conducting such 
an analysis, both quantitative and qualitative investigation 
will be required. 


Purpose of job analysis 


(1) Job analysis helps in evaluating the specifications for 
various jobs. If one knows exactly the job for, which 
the worker is being trained, efficient training courses 
can be developed to provide the knowledge and skill 
necessary for effective performance, 


(2) Job analysis helps in bringing together) the right 
worker for the right job. Recruitment, selection and 
placement on the basis of personal qualifications shown 
by job analysis is possible. ) 


(3) Job satisfaction and job efficiency can be increased by 
proper placement.: By providing a realistic basis for 
selection, placement and transfer, it helps in putting 
employees..on jobs in which they will be efficient and 
happy, and optimum utilisation of their abilities. 


(4) Job analysis, along with job description, assists in the 
accurate determination of job opportunities for various 
types of manpower in the industries. 
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Thus,, job analysis has specific social as well as economic 
or managerial values, It effectively defines labour needs in 
specific terms and thus provides knowledge essential to intelli- 
gent vocational guidance and training. Blum and Balinsky 
admit that “all education should not have a completely voca- 
tional orientation, since at that point it would be training. It, 
nevertheless, may be true that an attempt to relate the curri- 
culum of both high schools and colleges to a series of job 
analyses imposed by industries, may make for more meaning- 
ful and highly motivated education.” 


Limitations 


It is contended that job analyses are more useful in dealing 
with adult cases than in school guidance since in the time be- 
tween guidance and employment, many changes in the charac- 
teristic of the job may occur, Since job simplification is likely 
to increase in the future, many individuals, who are trained 
with the expectancy of handling a complicated job, may find 
* that the need for such training no longer exists. 


Job description and specification 


Asiused by the authors of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, a job description is a definition of a particular job. 
The definition is divided into four parts: first, the main job 
title; second, identification of the industry in which the job 
occurs; third; occupational code number; and fourth, the job 
description, what actually the worker does. 

Job specification is a concise description of a given job, its 
duties and opportunities, and especially of the qualities-~ 
physical, educational, intellectual, temperamental etc: required 
for competence in it. 


Outlines for the study of a job 


The following are the outlines of the points provided by 
the Occupational Analysis Division of the War Manpower 
Commission in its Guide for Analysing Jobs, 

1. What the worker does: A job involves the physical 
and mental responses of the worker made to work situation. 
Physically, the worker may transport materials, cut, bend, 
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grind, put together, make ready. set up, tear down, insert, 
regulate, clean, finish or otherwise change the position, shape 
or condition of the work by the expenditure of physical effort. 
Mentally, the worker may plan, compute, judge, ditect, or 
otherwise govern the expenditure or his or others’ physical 
effort by a corresponding exercise of mental effort. Ina given 
job, a worker may expend any combination of physical and 
mental effort required by the task. 

2. How he does iti- How the work is done, concerns the 
methods used by the worker to accomplish his tasks. Physi- 
cally, this involves the use of machinery and tools, measuring 
instruments and devices, and other equipment, the following 
of procedures and routines, and the movement of the worker 
himself. Mentally, the methods lié chiefly in the ‘know-how’ 
that must be applied to the tasks. This may involve the use 
of calculations, formulae, the application of judgement or 
decision or selection and transmittal of thought. The worker 
may use a single method in the accomplishment of a task or 
he may have at his command several alternate methods, any 
of which may be used with equal success. 

3. Why he doesit:; Why a worker performs his job is the 
purpose of the relationships among the tasks that comprise 
the total job. The ‘why’ outlines the scope of the job and 
justifies the ‘what’ and ‘how’ of the work performed. The 
over-all purpose, of course, is the sum-total of the purposes 
of all tasks. The purpose may be the conversion of material 
from one form to another, the maintenance of conditions 
under which other jobs can be performed, the pointing or 
preventing of errors, the development of new methods or the 
improvement of existing methods. Failure to explain this 
purpose will leave the impression that the jobs have not been 
reported completely, and tends to ambiguity in the description 
of the job. 

4. The skill involved in doing: This part of the Job 
Analysis, Formula brings out important information neces- 
sary to supplement the ‘what’, ‘how’ and ‘why’ and to express 
the ‘degree’ of difficulty of the tasks involved in the job. It 
consists of a listing and an explanation of the basic factors 
which must be considered in analysing any job. These elements 
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bring, out the manual. skills, knowledge, abilities, and 
other characteristics required of a worker by his job, regard- 
less of whether that job is manual, craft, professional, clerical 


or other type. 
The Occupational Research Section of the National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association has prepared'a basic outline for 
the study of an occupation. 


Basic outline 


1. History of the occupation. 
2. Importance of the occupation and its relation to 
society. 
3. Number of workers engaged in the occupation. 
. Need for workers-trends, 
5: Duties. 


(a) Specific tasks, other occupations with which this 
may be combined, nature of the work, tools, 
machines, and materials used. 

(b) Definition of the occupation as given by laws; as 
determined by official organisation; carefully for- 
mulated definition acceptable to those in the 
occupation. 


6. Qualifications—sex; age; race; special physical, mental, 
social and moral qualities; skills;, special tools and 
equipment; legislation affecting workers. 

7. Preparation—general education; special training, requ- 
ired and desirable; schools offering training; experi- 
ence. 

8&. Methods of entering; use of special employment 
agencies. 

9. Length of time before skill is obtained. 

10. Advancement; line of promotion; opportunity for 
advancement. 
11. Related occupations to which the job may lead. 
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12. Earnings—beginning, most common, maximum; regul: 
ations. 


13. Hours—daily, weekly, overtime, shifts, vocation; regul- 
ations. 


14. Regularity of _employment—normal months, busy 
months, dull months, shut downs of plants, cyclic 
unemployment. 


15. Health and accident hazards. 
16. Organisations—employers, employees. 
17. Typical places of employment. 


18. Supplementary information—suggested readings, maga- 
zines, films, pictures, other sources of information. 


The counsellor should have at hand these facts when 
attempting to assist students in the study of a job or assisting 
them in a situation relating to occupational choice. Such an 
assembly of facts and references serves the counsellor in the 
same way as books on medicine serve the physician, or refer- 
ence books the history teacher. 


Securing job information 


Information about the jobs may be secured from three 
principal sources: 


(1) Employees on the job; 

(2) Other employees, including supervisors, who know the 
job; and 

(3) Independent observers who watch employees perform- 
ing their jobs. 


To tap these sources, several methods of securing job in- 
formation may be used. A common method is to utilize a 
job questionnaire which is submitted to each employee with 
the request that he answer the questions. A great deal of 
explanation is generally necessary in order to secure under- 
standing and cooperation from employees. Meetings and 
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individual interviews may be effective to this end. When em- 
ployees have returnedithe completed forms, they may be sub- 
mitted to supervisors for their comments and then reviewed 
by a special committee established for this purpose. 
In another approach, supervisors and foremen are given 
special training and then asked to analyse the job under their 
‘supervision. Alternatively, the function of job analysis is per- 
formed by specially trained’ job analysts. They know what 
to look for and can answer employee questions intelligently. 
The job analyst is: familiar with analysis of similar jobs, in this 
and other firms or agencies. On the basis of these sources of 
information, he appraises the job, noting just what is done, 
why and how, under what conditions, and what special qualifi- 
cations are required of employees. He can note down the job 
requirement in objective terms and can discover the ‘crucial 
task’ in the job, and likely source of job failure. When the 
function of job analysis is\done by employees, there pey be 
certain handicaps: 


(a) Few employees understand the implications of job 
analysis and the need for detailed and accurate des- 
criptions of their work; 


(b) Many of them are inexperienced in writing and are 
handicapped by limited vocabularies; 


(c) They may be too close to the job to permit an objec- 
tive description. 


Procedures for securing job information 


Diverse procedures have been employed in the study 
of the job for identifying the qualifications for particular 
jobs. 

1i- Questionnaire method: It is an attempt to arrive ata 
satisfactory classification of the characteristics of diverse 
occupations. The chief weakness in this procedure is the 
method employed in obtaining information concerning: the 
importance of specific traits. Replies given by workers’ on a 
questionnaire can hardly be accepted as an accurate statement 
of the requirements of the job. Supplied by observers 
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untrained in the method of exact,observation, the answer can 
be assumed. to have little validity in-accurately describing the 
qualifications involved in work. A 

2. Job analysis by test: Subjective methods for analysing 
the mental requirements of ai job. are supplemented by the 
more. objective techniques of describing qualifications solely 
in terms of aptitude tests used in predicting the proficiency of 
an applicant for employment on the job: This method makes 
a thorough analysis of one job and then; on the basis of this 
study, selects a set: of tests which seem to involve the same 
ability as that required by the job. - These tests are then tried 
out on a larger number of workers whose ability is then exam- 
ined. When tests, which are sufficiently significant, are found, 
the result is a standard and scientifically accurate measurement 
of those specific abilities which are required by that specific 
job. , 
3. Job analysis by activity: In.this method, job analysis 
is limited to an examination of what the worker actually does 
in the occupation. This type of analysis calls for an exact 
Statement of the various operations that the worker performs 
on the job, Such a statement is detailed in character. The 
approach involves not only a :gross observation of activity, 
but minute measurements of the actual operations involved at 
work, and direct comparison of good, average, and poor 
workers as aids in setting up standard qualifications for stated 
levels, on the same job: ) j 4 


Job satisfaction 


In a rapidly developing indüstrial society, the importance 
of job satisfaction which “‘is-the whole matrix of job factors 
that make a- person like his work situation and be willing to 
head for it without distaste at the beginning of his work day’ 
cannot-be over-emphasized. ‘It isimportant tothe employer, 
the worker, and the community. Investigations have shown 
that whenva man is:satisfied withshis work, the employer: ‘pro- 
fits by greater output, fewer quits, and imany ‘other tangible 
and, intangible results: Other studies reveal that a person 
satisfied with his job is likely to profit by shaving high morale 
in his general living... And the community profits: on the'scote 
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of individual and industrial’ well-being. That is the reason 
why understanding: of the dynamics of job satisfaction or 
morale, becomes a serious consideration for the employer. 


Factors on which satisfaction depends 


For keeping the right man on the right job, counsellors 
must be alert to factors responsible for job satisfaction in 
working out predictable job choices with their pupils. Com- 
parison studies show that a larger percentage of men than 
women are dissatisfied; that there is more dissatisfaction in 
large companies than in small companies; that skilled workers 
aré more satisfied than semi-skilled workers; that a larger 
percentage of professional than managerial workers and a 
larger percentage of managerial than commercial workers are 
satisfied; that workers who had received school guidance 
showed greater job satisfaction than those unguided, and that 
those, whose jobs are related to a vocational interest pattern, 
are more satisfied than others whose jobs are in à field other 
than that of their interest. 

‘One fact that is constantly reVealing itself in researches 
among all types of workers is that salary is by mo means as 
important to satisfaction as is generally believed. Statistical 
correlations show low relationships between wage level and 
job morale. In fact, it can be generally presumed that exclud- . 
ing the case of obviously poor wages, the demand for more 
money or the quitting because of wages is a mask, conscious 
or unconscious, for strong dissatisfaction, with other job 
factors. 

Studies of job satisfaction and ratings of the prestige of 
occupations have revealed that the amount of responsibility 
and freedom enjoyed’ by a worker is a more significant deter- 
minant of prestige than the levels of skills involved in a 
job or the salary drawn by the person. The psychological. im- 
portance of occupation is clear from the effect it has had on 
otherwise deprived or disabled individuals through mooeptarice 
and prestige from colleagues. 

Job satisfaction studies such as the ones reported by 
Robinson and Hoppoch. indicate that personal relations are 
more significant than company. policies.: ‘Those who leave 
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their jobs, are usually less critical of supervisors than are 
those who donot leave. Workers who produce less are more 
satisfied with their jobs." 

In a study of out of school youth, the V.S. Department 
of Labour, found that those who were least satisfied with their 
jobs had no’vocational plans and were getting little or no 
help, They lacked information about kinds of jobs; they had 
little or no idea of their own. abilities and interests; they did 
not know where to get assistance in the community. 

Shosteck, in a study of ‘female. college graduates, lends 
support to the seriousness of the unmet needs for guidance 
reported above. He discovered that “‘...a somewhat higher 
proportion of graduates (62 per cent) who made use of high 
school counselling services, compared with those not so coun- 
selled (54 per cent), were very well satisfied with their present 
jobs.” 

Morce presented an interesting hypothesis. ‘Satisfaction 
is increased directly by the amount of the individual’s tensions 
are reduced and decreased directly by the amount- of remain- 
ing tensions. The degree of satisfaction which an individual 
reports results from these two factors.” 

In addition to these, there is another factor contributing 
to job satisfaction. It is believed that total satisfaction of an 
individual in terms of total life „adjustment. also contributes to 
job satisfaction, Most research reports stress the importance 
of human relationships (supervisors, . colleagues, , management) 
in considering the degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction.” 

~ Studies of semi-skilled workers done by Reynolds and 
Shister,® Roethlisberger and Dickson‘ and: Walker and Guest 
show that it is not the nature .of the work activity which 
makes the factory worker satisfied or dissatisfied so much as 


1. H.A. Robinson and R. Hoppoch, “Job. Satisfaction: Researches of 
1951, Occuptaions, 30: 594-598, May 1952. 

2. H. Alan Robinson, ‘Job Satisfaction: Researches of 1953, The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, September 1954, p. 26: 

3. L.G. Reynolds and J. Shister, Job Horizons, New, York, Harper, 1949, 

4. F.J. Roethlisberger and W.J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1939. 

5. C.R. Walker and R.H. Guest, The Man of the Assembly Line, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1952. 
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the outcomes of work (pay, fruition and so forth). 

Other studies done by Darley and) Hagenah,® Theda and 
Strong? indicate that large numbers of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers have what might be called extrinsic rather than 
intrinsic work interests. “They are not characterized by special 
interest in types of work jactivity, but only in what work 
brings them in the way» of economic security and human 
relationships. Career motivation and vocational interests are 
characteristics of middle and upper class persons; they are not 
found among the majority of semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers. 

Researches have shown that if group leadership, group 
adjustment, and the incentive to work in and for the group- 
are lacking, there are more frequent medical absences. Invest- 
igations into relationships between satisfaction and vocational 
interests show that men who had chosen their jobs: through 
interest in the type of work, preferred their jobs to their 
hobbies, whéreas men, who had chosen their jobs mainly 
because of the economic return, preferred their hobbies. The 
figures also reveal that those whose vocations and avocations 
resembled each other were satisfied with their jobs, whereas 
those whose vocations and avocations were different were 
dissatisfied . 

The complex nature of work satisfaction can now be more 
readily appreciated, for we have distinguished at least three 
major components: returns, intrinsic satisfactions, and con- 
comitant satisfactions. Every person is interested, at least to 
some degree, in monetary returns. He must earn enough to 
maintain himself, and usually a family, even if he is willing 
to accept a low standard of living. With respect | to intrinsic 
satisfactions, the variation among people may be considerably 
greater, although at present we know little about this. Prob- 
ably, many people are willing to engage in any work that is not 
actually frustrating; they do not seek) intrinsic satisfaction.” If 
a job is tolerable, their primary concern is with the salary or 


6. J.G. Darley and Theda Hagenah, Vocational Interest Measurement, 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1952. 4 

7. E.K: Strong Jr., Vocational Interest of Men and Women, Stanford Uni- 
yersity Press, 1943, 
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wages and the general conditions. under/which they work. 
With respect to the-conditions of work, most people can prob- 
ably adjust to a rather\wide. range. On the other hand, for 
many, environment is important and may lead to either satis- 
faction or frustration. They compromise by accepting lower 
returns in order to work in a satisfactory environment. Even 
exceptional return would not induce some of them to work 
under unacceptable conditions. For instance, some scientists 
would not, leave a university. post to enter business for any 
amount of money. , 

Numerous studies show that workers become dissatisfied 
with their jobs or their job morale drops because of: 


; (a) Lack of chances of advancement; 

(b) Lack of feeling of security for the*future; 

(c) Poor physical conditions: 

(d) Lack of chances to show initiative, redress grievances, 
get proper training for the job, develop group adjust- 
ments, or participate in management; 

(e) Promises made at the time of recruitment for high 
salary, position or title etc., are not fulfilled, $ 


For the satisfaction in job, the opposite of these conditions 
exists. In addition, the Worker knows that he has a number of 
advantages: 


; (a). Protection by insurance, pension, gratuity; 


(b) Job-has status in the eyes of his fellow workers, family’ 
|» or his social groups; ; 


(c) Worker has'a sense of achievement which is recognis- 
r ed; $ 

(d) Worker is treated with respect by his superiors. 
Studies of job satisfaction have revealed the following: 


(i) Any job is more. interesting and satisfying to an 


8. Eli Ginzberg, Sol. W. Ginsburg, Sidney Axelrad, John, L. Hérma, 
Occupational Choice, Columbia University Press, New York, 1951, 
p. 220. : 
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(ii) 


individual if he understands the importance of it and 
knows the relation His particular assignment holds with 
the entire pattern of the project; 


The degree of satisfaction from a particular job etl 


4 on the number of potentialities that it, can draw on. 


Low level. jobs like assembly line. or lower clerical 
jobs tend to become uninteresting and less satisfying 


“to the persons occupying them. 


It has also been seen that.the lobour which. is merely self- 
preservative and seeks satisfaction of the basic physical needs 
ofthe individual only, does not give a very high index of job 
satisfaction. ‘In order to be really satisfying, the job needs to 
give some i of spiritual realisation to the worker. E 


Resume ' ¢ 


A. 


> 


5. 


Job analysis means the Aistavere vidi study of the 
‘essential and distinctive features of each job to pro- 
vide the information needed for job description, 
specification, evaluation and classification. A job may 
be (analysed according to mental requirements, phy- 
sical requirements, responsibilities and working condi- 
tions. 


. Job analysis helps in bringing together the right worker 


for the right job. 


Job information may be secured from three principal 
sources: (1) employees on the job, (2) other employees 
who know the job, (3) independent observers who 
watch employees performing their jobs. 


. Different methods may be adopted for identifying the 


qualifications for particular jobs—questionnaire me- 
thod, job analysis by test, and job analysis by acti- 
vity. 


Job satisfaction isimportant to the employer, the 
worker and the community. It depends on a number 
of factors—personal relations, outcomes of work, 
interest, intrinsic satisfaction etc. Dissatisfaction in- 
creases because of less chances of job advancement, 
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lack of a feeling of security, poor physical conditions 
and lack of chances to „show initiative. 


Evaluation 


L 


What is meant by job analysis? What are the purposes 
of job analysis? What use of the job analysis data can 


“you envisage for the guidance programme? 


3 


x 


- What does a worker mean when he says that he has a 


“good job’? 
What are the sources of job analysis information?, 


. How are job requirements arranged for drawing a ijob 


profile?j Draw hypothetical Profile of a job suitable 
for a pupil in the science Stream, 


. What do you understand by job satisfaction? What 


factors contribute to job satisfaction? 


Discuss in detail the various factors which determine 
Success in a particular job. 


Write an essay on factors of job satisfaction, 


. Discuss the purpose and techniques of job analysis, 


d 


: 8 
The Guidance Services 


SINCE a guidance programme is concerned with meeting 
student needs, it can be structured only as a service to help 
the student in the identification of his abilities, aptitudes, 
interests and attitudes; to assist him to understand, accept 
and utilize his traits; to provide him with opportunities for 
learning about areas of occupational and educational endea- 
vours; to help him in obtaining experiences which will assist 
him in the making of free and wise choices; to assist him in 
developing his potentials to the optimum so that he may be- 
come the individual he is capable of becoming and lastly to 
help him in becoming self-directive. To achieve this manifold 
objective, an effective guidance programme in a school will 
have to be organised in the form of a constellation of benefits 
comprising the following specific services: < 


. The orientation service 

. The student information service 
. The information service 

. The counselling service 

. The placement service 

. The referral service 

. The remedial service 

. The follow-up service 

. The research service 

10. The evaluation service 


CSrPNIDAUWUSwWN— 


The different labels have been given to these services for 
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GUIDANCE 
SERVICE: 


THE GUIDANCE SERVICES ot 


practical considerations only. A good guidance programme, 
in fact,,is a unified programme with all the specific services 
woven into it. For best resulis, the various services have to be 
supportive of one another, 


1. The orientation service 


The population that gets admitted to a secondary school 
is very heterogeneous. There are students coming from towns 
and villages, from highly educated and totally illiterate parents, 
from happy and unhappy homes, from economically strong 
and weak homes. Also, they come from other. schools with 
peculiar characteristics of their own. Adequate arrangements 
have to be made in schools, ensuring efficiency of all these 
students not only in scholarship but also in citizenship, social 
and vocational skills, a sense of responsibility, courage and 
poise. The orientation service is needed'to 


7 


(i) provide for articulation: and continuity from one set 
to another, from one schoo] to. another; 


' (ii) provide’ the neW student with information about the 
school, its history and traditions, its rules and regula- 
tions, its strong points and limitations, facilities avail- 
able, etc.; 


(iii) help the student establish himself in the school 
environment so that he proceeds smoothly with a 
minimum of mistakes and worry and a maximum of 
success and satisfaction; 


(iv) help the student in academic success by offering him 
help with (a) learning to study efficiently, develop 
interest in study, take examinations and notes more 
efficiently and budget the time effectively, (b) informa- 
tion regarding physical plant, library, hostels, class- 
rooms, laboratories, Workshops, playgrounds and 
other facilities, (¢) facilities for remedial reading, lan- 
guage programme, projects and clubs; 

(v) help in social adjustment and citizenship education 


by welcoming the new students as members, having a, 
specific place, rights and responsibilities, and informing 
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them about the facilities available in the form of clubs 
and societies, medical and counselling facilities, hob- 
bies, activities like N.C.C., A.C.C., camping, hiking, 
poor students’ library, social work, cultural activities, 
sports and debates, and the schoo] magazines; 


(vi) communicate to the new student that the schoolisa 
self-directed, intellectually-oriented experience; 


(vii) show to the students that in addition to the procedural 
and socially pleasant experiences of school life, there 
will be high scholastic achievement standards to be 
met, greater personal qualities to develop, high moral 
values as well as ethical standards to attain froma 
rich school experience; 


(viii) provide a mutual process of learning on the part of 
old and new students and the faculty, whereby each 
group becomes better acquainted with the others, and 
each participates in an ongoing process which helps the 
new students to become an effectively functioning part 
of the institution, and help the institution to become 
responsive to the needs of a changing student body. 


The orientation service may include: 


1. Issue of printed material ; This may be in the form of 
a leaflet containing campus map and the names of the staff 
members, if itis a high school with many sections "in each 
class. If the school isa small one, the campus can be explained 
in the assembly where the members of the staff may introduce 
themselves. It may be a handbook which should include a 
welcome letter by the. principal/headmaster, summaries of 
courses in each subject, . information regarding, fees, fee 
concessions, scholarships, . stipends, classroom procedures, 
library and its service, the availability. of various clubs and 
societies, how to make optimal. use of the same, Space for 
writing homework and pages for reading marks or grades in 
different tests. The handbook can become an effective link 
between the parents and teachers. 
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2. Orientation day: A day at the beginning of new academic 
session may be given for providing information to the students 
about the clubs and societies, cultural . activities, educational 
and vocational guidance and counselling, financial counselling, 
health services, athletic teams, recreational facilities, hobby 
Clubs, student government, rules of conduct and hostel 
accommodation. While the members of the faculty may 
introduce themselves, the school headgirl or prefect may also 
address the assembly. The orientation day programme must: 
be punctuated with humour and liveliness. 

3, Welcome desk at the entrance: For about a week in the 
beginning of anew academic session the schools may have 
welcome desk at the entrance of the school continually manned 
by senior students. They should accost new students with a 
«welcome to the school; how may we help you ?” They may 
also give them folders, and handbooks and help them feel 
they*have joined a community which welcomes them. 

4. Community tea and games: These may be arranged to 
enable the new students allay their fears and worries. Short 
skits or plays along with tea will introduce an informal 
atmosphere both for the faculty and the students-—old and 
new. The tea may be contributory if the resources of the 
school do not permit. 

4. Social evening: Social evening may include plays, exhibi- 
tions, screening of films and talks by the guest speakers, 

The orientation service has to be a continuous service in 
an institution. In the beginning of the session, the pro- 
gramme may be concerned with orienting the students regard- 
ing the physical facilities offered by the institution, its rules 
and. regulations, expectations and standards. Later, the 
emphasis may shift to. study habits, library orientation, and 
information regarding new. policies and circulars received 
from the different agencies such as Director of Public Instruc- 
tions; Director, Sports; Director, Youth Welfare Services; 
Director, N.C.C.; Director, Welfare of Scheduled Castes, new 
scholarships or enhancement of amount in. the old. scholar- 
ships and offer of help by. Lions or Rotary Club. That way, 
orientation service needs to be carried on throughout, the 
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year and if it is well-organised, the students will surely get off 
to.a good start. 


2. The student information service 


_ A proper choice of courses and careers.can only be made 
if the student has a good knowledge of the opportunities 
available and the requirements of particular. courses and 
careers but also what he has to bring to any course or career 
that he may choose, The Socratic dictum “Know. Thyself” 
is fundamental toa wise choice. The student information, 
service is intended to 


(a) assist the student to obtain a realistic picture of his 
abilities, interests. personality characteristics, achieve- 
ment in different subjects and activities, level of 
aspirations and state of health; 


(b) enable the student to know himselfon a’ socio- 
comparative basis; 


(c) provide a record of the student's progress: and 


(d) help the guidance workers and others to understand. 
him more adequately, 


The service involves: 


Collecting the essential data about the student: There are 
many sources from which pertinent and useful data about the 
student can be collected—the student! himself, his previous 
record and. certificates, psychological’ tests, questionnaires, 
interviews, autobiographies and socio-metric devices. 

Orderly maintenance of records: This-is essential to assist 
the student as well as his teachers and parents in making 
important decisions. -The* information collected should be 
suitably compiled, preferably in a cumulative record card 
which may take any one of a number of forms such as a: file 
folder, loose leaf note-book, a jacket into which’ sheets of 
paper containing the data may be kept: 

‘ The information collected may be: used for counselling, 
making case studies of students and preparing for case- con 
ferences. 
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3. The information service 


Information is an essential part of virtually every 
guidance programme whether we want to assist the students 
in making better choices or helping them in better adjustment 
or optimum development. This is the reason that information 
needs to be organised and utilised as a distinct’ guidance 
service so as to: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


develop in the students a broad and. realistic view of 
life’s opportunities and problems at all levels of train- 
ing; 

create an awareness of the need and an active desire 
for accurate and valid occupational, educational and 
personal-social information; 


assist in learning the techniques of obtaining and inter- 
preting information for progressive self-directiveness; 


promote attitudes and habits which assist in the 
making of choices and adjustments productive of 
personal satisfaction’ and effectiveness; and 


provide assistance in progressively narrowing choices 
to specific activities which» are approximate to 
aptitudes, abilities and interests manifested and to the 
proximity of defined decisions. 


Information provided by this service can be divided into 
three categories : 


(i) 
(ii) 


Educational information 
Occupational information 


(iii) Personal-social information 


_. Here are some examples of the various types of information 
withih each of the three major categories: 


i) 
(a) 


Educational information 


prospectuses from different colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional. colleges, institutes. of technology, poly- ` 
techniques, craft schools, and J.B.T/O.T schools; 


G 
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(b) directories of various colleges and universities; 

(c) books/brochures containing information : on. scholar- 
ships and loans, offered by.. Ministry. of - Education, 
Government of India, State Departments,of Education, 
trusts and social agencies-and philanthropists; 

(d) ‘books, pamphlets, brochures, leaflets. on developing 
study skills, preparing for examinations, taking exam- 
inations, preparing notes published by guidance 
bureaux and other organisations; 

(e) illustrative material such as: filmstrips; posters and 
charts, regarding educational facilities and processes. 


(ii) Occupational information 


(a) occupational abstracts, briefs, guides, , monographs 
and pamphlets published by CIRTES, Department of 
Educational Psychology and Foundations of Education, 
State Guidance Bureaux; 

(b) occupational files and dictionariés; 

(c) career information manuals; 

(d) illustrative material like films; filmstrips, posters and 
charts regarding different jobs and job processes. 


(iii) Personal-social information 

(a) booklets for increasing se!f-understanding; 
(b) mental health material; 

(c) personal hygiene material; 


(d) illustrative material as films, filmstrips, poster charts 
regarding personal-social adjustment. 


» 


The information should be suitably compiled, maintained 
and readily available. It can be disseminated by the counsellor, 
the administrator, the teachers, the librarian, the: warden, or 
the doctor. A variety of group guidance activities such as 
educational and career conferences, work experience seminars, 
discussion groups and individual interviews constitute the main 
media for implementing the information service. 

A number of factors such as physical facilities, financial 
resources, the educational philosophy of the institution; the 
psychological orientation of the guidance ‘worker ‘will deter- 
mine whether the information service will play- a central or 
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peripheral role in the total guidance programme. 


4. The counselling service 

This service is intended to establish a relationship between 
the guidance worker and the student in which the former 
attempts to assist the latter in achieving optimum educational, 
vocational, personal-social development and adjustment. The 
service may be performed by the counsellor, teacher or the 
administrator provided they are adequately trained. It involves 
helping the student to 


(a) understand what he can do and what he should do; 

(b) understand the choices he faces, the opportunities 
open to him and the qualifications he possesses for the 
goal he has chosen; 

(c) handle his difficulties in a rational way and strengthen 
his attributes; 

(d) make his own decisions and plans on the basis of self- 
understanding, accept responsibility for his decisions 
and take action on the plans developed. 


Counselling is possible if the counsellor has enough infor- 
mation regarding the individual’s assets and liabilities and of 
the possible courses of action open to him. It consists of an 
interview or a series of interviews between the counsellor 
and the counsellee and jmay involve the administration of 
cartain psychological tests. Being helpful in crystallising the 
problem and reaching a reasonably good solution, counselling 
is a distinct guidance service. 


5. The placement service 


This is another important service in the guidance pro- 
gramme and is intended to help the student in 


(a) situating himself in the right scholastic track in the 
proper course; 

(b) ‘finding a suitable place in the post-school environ- 
ment; 
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(c) the fit choice of co-curricular activities available in the 
school; 


(d) choice of job-oriented courses; 
(e) getting admission in an ITI, polytechnique or college; 


(f) getting part-time jobs during working session and 
3 whole-time jobs during vacation and after getting 
education and training. 


Appropriate data from schools should be collected and 
transmitted to receiving colleges, universities and prospective 
employers. Close contact with institutions of higher learning 
as well as with personnel managers in business and industry, 
co-ordination among teachers and guidance workers are 
essential to make a succcess of this service useful for all types 
of students—the normal, the intellectually gifted. the emotion- 
ally disturbed, the artistically talented and the mentally retard- 
ed to find their appropriate place in an educational or 
vocational setting. 


6. The referral service 


There are some students who need specialised help which 
a teacher or even a counsellor may not be able to give. In 
that case he recommends and indicates to the student a more 
specialised person or agency which can give him) better help. 
The teacher/counsellor follows up a student whom he has 
referred for more specialised treatment and also maintains a 
close working relationship with referral persons and referral 
agencies so that he can utilise them optimally. 


7. The remedial service 


There is little doubt that the defects in speech, hearing, 
reading and study habits can seriously impede the functioning 
of many able students and restrict the contributions which may 
be made by otherwise adequate personalities. Arrangements for 
remedial help in these and similar other areas need to be made 
in schools. Almost all students could profit by some training 
in study skills. But efforts should be made to identify those 
whose reading skills and oral speech competence are below 
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average. Special arrangements may be made to enable them 
to overcome these handicaps. Speech articulation at) low 
cost can be arranged with the help of tape-recorders. Hearing 
and reading hadicaps need special efforts. 


8. The follow-up service 


Follow-up is the review or systematic evaluation carried 
out to ascertain whether guidance in general satisfies the needs 
of the students, The extent to which the students: have “been 
able to achieve according to their abilities and aptitudes, 
whether curricular and co-curricular choices have been wise, 
and how. students adjust tothe part-time or whole-time 
jobs is also taken into account. The students need to be 
followed in order to determine the nature and extent of their 
need for further assistance. 

The typical follow-up method employs the techniques of 
interview, postcard survey or questionnaire. Such approach 
has certain advantages and limitations. For example, the 
interview results in the most valid information, but it is time- 
consuming and expensive. The postcard survey is inexpen- 
sive and easy to conduct, but the results are extremely limited. 
The questionnaire accomplishes some of the objectives of the 
other techniques and it overcomes, in part, the limitations of 
these approaches. The follow-up can be maintained by 
interviews with the student and those involved in his new 
setting, for example, his employer. 

Information obtained through follow-up techniques can be 
used for improving the curriculum, stimulating better teach- 
ing, increasing the value of the guidance service and establish- 
ing better school-community relationships. For the success 
of this service, it is necessary that all the members of the 
staff join hands. There should also be some means of bring- 
ing about coordination in follow-up activities. 


9. The research service 


Research is one of the most important guidance service. 
lt is needed for a better understanding of students and school 
resources and for evaluation of achievement in relation to 
goals. The findings of studies form the basis for curriculum 
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enrichment and/or redirection and also reorientation of other 
services. > 

The service is intended to examine both the: personnel in 
the schoo! guidance programme and the techniques of guidance 
used by them so as to discover their strong and weak points 
and ultimately strengthen the whole programme. 

Research can give the guidance staff. greater psychological 
security because of a knowledge of effectiveness of its efforts. 
It can also provide a basis for guidance development. pro- 
gramme: A 

Research has to be a continuous process; it cannot be 
“done” and “forgotten.” One part of a student counselling 
_centre should function exclusively on research activities. 


10, The evaluation service 


The evaluation service completes the entire process of 
guidance. It is essential to evaluate the use. and application 
of information to establish activities in order to determine 
their effectiveness, that is the degree to which they satisfy 
needs and their efficiency, that is how time, money and 
personnel are utilised. This can be done by finding out 


(i) the proportion of students with educational and voca- 
tional plans; 


(ii) degree of harmony between educational and vocational 
plans and capacity; 


Gii) agreement between subjects taken or planned and the 
entrance requirements of the college/university which 
the student plans to enter; 


(iv) extent of success in examination; 
(v) success in the work of the chosen college/university; 
(vi) extent of participation in co-curricular activities; 


(vii) the proportion of students with vocational choices and 
preferences; 


(viii) extent and nature of shifts in vocational choices; 
(ix) amount of maladjustment among students; 
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(x) accuracy of students’ self-ratings; and 

(xi) extent to which students are aware of the type of 
information to be considered, in making.an occupa- 
‚tional choice and its source. 


The guidance programme in a school can work effectively 
if all these services are organised in an efficient manner. If 
organised properly and implemented effectively, these services 
will facilitate good teaching and efficient learning and thus 
prove necessary supplements to academic achievement which 
is the primary responsibility of educational institutions. They 
will also help in,decreasing wastage, improve student perfor- 
mance, lower class absenteeism, create favourable faculty 
opinion, eliminate student indiscipline and unrest and, on the 
whole, create congenial atmosphere in the institution. 


Resume 


1, Guidance programme is concerned with meeting 
student needs-it can thus-be structured properly only 
as a service. i 

2.. The programme can be organised in the form of a 
constellation of benefts, comprising ten services—the 
orientation service, the student information service, 
the information service, the counselling servicé, the 
placement service, the referral service, the remedial 
service, the follow-up service, the research service, 
and the evaluation service. If organised well and 
implemented effectively, these services will facilitate 
good teaching and efficient learning. 


Evaluation 

1. Discuss briefly the guidance services which need to be 
organised in a secondary school of moderate resources. 

2. What is the place of orientation service in a good 
guidance programme ? Suggest guidelines for develop- 
ing this service. 

3. ‘Counselling service is said to be the core of guidance 
programme.” Discuss. 

4, “Without placement service, the whole guidance 
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10. 


Pe 


12. 
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programme is useless.” How can this service be 
organised in a higher secondary school ? 


Discuss the importance of student information service. 
How will you collect and maintain the information 
about the student ? 


Why is it essential to organise research and evaluation 
services in a big higher secondary school? How will 
you organise them ? 


Suggest a minimum programme of guidance services 
which you would like to start in a secondary school. 


. How will you organise them effectively ? 


Discuss the role of remedial and follow-up services in 
a good guidance, 


Discuss the ‘why’ and ‘what’ of the various guidance 
services included in a guidance programme. 


Describe the steps you, as a school principal, would 
take to institute vocational preparation service in your 
school. 


Discuss all that can be done by the school to establish 
placement and follow-up services, 


“No guidance programme can survive without follow- 
up and research,” Discuss. 


ENS 


The Cumulative Record Card . 


CUMULATIVE record cards, personal data cards and perma- 
nent data cards, dossier are the synonyms denoting a record 
system which (gives a picture of the student from many differ- 
‘ent sources. It is progressively developed and maintained 
over a sufficient period of time, and gives a summarized 
“growth record” indicating the direction and rate of develop- 
ment.) It shifts the emphasis from a one-time or once-a-year 
performance in a few academic subjects to the full develop- 
ment of the important aspects of education and general! physi- 
cal, social and mental development over a longer period of 
time. | Essentially meaningful and. functionally adequate in- 
formation is collected at one place which can goa Jong way, 
in the guidance programme. : ) 


‘Why cumulative record cards? 

‘It is essential that cumulative record cards are maintained 
in the school. The.counsellor needs to have a complete and 
objective picture of the child including his assets and liabilities 
so as to help and guide the child in proper educational and 
occupational choice and proper adjustments. Cumulative 
record cards, if properly maintained, can give this informa- 
tion. 

(The maintenance of cumulative record cards is essential 
for the principal to enable him to evaluate the students’ poten- 
tialities, limitations and achievements both mental and physi- 
cal; to evaluate the practical opportunities the students may 
have regarding future training, work opportunities and 
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” 


possibilities, to check on the amount and type of guidance 
given during the year} to be familiar with the type of problems 
of each student; to answer the parents’ questions about 
the child’s progress. or suggest the profession he should take 


up. 

f Cumulative record cards are essential for the teacher also. 
It makes the teacher familiar with the student’s progress, his 
abilities, weaknesses and problems.) He can also keep a check 
on his own evaluation of the student’s personality by knowing 
what other teachers think of the same pupil; It is useful in 
getting to know new students more quickly. 

(The maintenance of a cumulative record card is essential for 
the student because it assures him that the school is interested 
in him as an individual) This can also serve as a tool from 
and through which he can understand himself better and thus 
is in a position to take decisions for himself. 


Functions of cumulative record card 


iA cumulative record card avoids duplication of efforts and 
overlapping. Every teacher coming into contact with the 
child keeps notes about the achievements, abilities and poten- 
tialities of the pupil. Duplication can be avoided by record- 
ing this information on a permanent card which can be 
centrally located) and made available to all’ the concerned 
teachers. \ Cumulative record card forms a part of the preven- 
tive programme and marks out the problem areas. It gives 
data for objective evaluation and thus the evils of subjective 
evaluations can be checked.) Records for the benefit of the 
pupil should be so maintained as to be helpful to the school 
and the teacher in helping to understand the ‘child and 
promote his development to the optimum. 


i j 
‘Types of cumulative record cards 7 


( Cumulative record, cards maybe classified into the follow- 
ing, three principal types: A 

\ Li, The packet or folder, record card may vary in size. The 
principle involved in this, type of record centres around the 
plan of filing cards or records, either printed. or mimeographed, 


ey 
{ 
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in a single folder. The size is advantageous in that it takes 
considerably less filing space than the larger folder. In addi- 
tion, it is exceedingly flexible in that various types of informa- 
tion about the pupil may be inserted into the record at differ- 
ent times during his education. If the forms are processed 
on cards of diverse colours, the colour dynamics will help the 
teacher or counsellor to identify the needed material readily. ) 
Revisions of the forms is facilitated, since only a part of the 
record needs to be revised at any one time. This is a distinct 
advantage over the cumulative folder of card on which revi- 
sion would mean disruption of the total record. The packet 
type of record makes no provision for recording pupil data on 
the folder or packet other than the pupil’s name. 

2. The single card type of cumulative record provides for 
a single card in which the data are recorded on both sides. 
An additional card for each pupil is needed for filing more 
information. / 

3. The cumulative record folder has pupil data usually 
recorded on both sides of the folder in specially prepared 
blanks. Since it is a folder, it may also be used to hold addi- 
tional information about the pupil. 


Areas to be recorded 


1. Identification data consists of the information that will 
be useful in locating the individual and making contacts with 
those responsible for him, for example, name of the pupil, 
father’s name, sex, admission date, date of birth, class section, 
photograph, 

2, Environmental and background data are home influ- 
ences, socio-economic status of the family, cultural status of 
the home, number of brothers and sisters, number of other 
family members TITE ete them, their educational back- 
ground and occupations. Full names of guardians are desir- 
able, also knowledge of whether they are parents, guardians 
or grandparents. (information about the disability, death or 
divorce of parents may also be included. \It is useful to know 
whether father and mother are working and also about the 
nature of the job. The information of the father’s and mother’s 
occupation can often give insight into the style of life the child 
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is used to which in turn influences his attitudes and ambitions. y 
If both parents are working, it would be desirable for either 
the place of work or telephone number of one or both of them 

to be known in case of some crisis at school. 

3. Physical data concerning the pupil’s health and physi- 
que is obtained through physical examination at school.) The 
bearing of this data on vocational guidance is obvious because 
of the physiological demands of occupations upon the work- 
ers, \There may be minimum standards of physical fitness for 
entering jobs which limit the entry to those who fulfil the 
requirements especially for jobs in the army, navy, air force 
and police. Similarly, the educational plans of an individual 
may be considerably affected if his weak eyesight makes him 
unfit for long hours of reading and writing work. ) 

V4. School attendance has to be recorded so that habitual 
absenteeism may be noted. This is helpful in spotting the 
ailments which may be responsible for absenteeism. ^ 

NS Data of scholastic achievement in different subjects also. 
needs to be recorded on the cumulative record card. Percentile 
ranks can be the easiest and meaningful way of recording 
achievement scores smo raw“ scores are not useful for com- 
parative purposes. 

6. Data of achievement in co-curricular activities including 

table accomplishment and experience which have a_ bearing 
on the educational and vocational growth activities in the 
physical, intellectual, artistic, social and recreational, fields 

hould also be entered in the comulative record card. _ 

( 7. Psychological data in the form of scores on intelligence 
ests, aptitude tests and interest profiles are important. for 
uidance and should be recorded. | 
\ 8. Data concerning the individual’s educational and voca- 
tional preferences and plans which could help the student make 
an educational/vocational choice should also be set down. \ 
Space should be left for notes to be made at any stage in his / 

school career on ambitions that he states or the interests that 

he professes. Likewise, any information about parental ambi- 
tions for their child should be recorded whenever it becomes 
available. \ Self-assessment and biographical questionnaires in — 

a student’s later years can provide much of this information. 
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{ 9. Teacher’s subjective ratings through the impressions of 
the pupil who has been in close contact with him can be 
recorded. A self-explanatory and clear rating system may 
be devised for the purpose.) A guide to the trait ratings can 
be provided in the form of clear descriptions of the traits and 
the different rating points. 


Collecting data 


For collecting information about the child sources like the 
child himself, all teachers who know something about the 
child, parents, neighbours or friends are helpful. Various 
testing and non-testing techniques may be used for collecting 
information. Testing techniques include standardised tests 
for assessing intelligence, aptitudes, interests, personality traits 
and achievements. Non-testing techniques are interview, 
questionnaires, self-inventories and observations. \ 


Recording data 


The following points need to be borne in mind while 
recording data in the cumulative record card: 


1. Authenticity: Facts recorded must be authentic and 
should be able to give first-hand knowledge. / 


2. Reliability: Data should be reliable on the basis of 
which correct educational and vocational guidance 
may be given. 

3. Objectivity: The data recorded should be based on as 
objective a measure as possible. 


|4. Usability: The data should be so recorded as to be 
easily usable. The information should not be very 
exhaustive because a teacher with the normal work- 
load is expected to maintain it. |Terms and symbols 
used should be meaningful to other people so that 
they may make as good a use of the cumulative record 
card as the individual who keeps it. 


5, Continuity: The record must show causes and trends 
and also interrelations between background, interests 
and abilities.  / 
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\ 6, Secrecy: The record is a cumulative one—a collec- 
tion of .a series of independent assessments. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the content of earlier entries 
be not known to those engaged:in a fresh appraisal. 
If a counsellor has.recorded highly confidential infor- 
mation about a student, this record shouldbe filed 
separately. 


[ 7. Availability: The record cards should be kept in a 
central place so that they are available to all who need 
them A word of caution here! Record cards should 
not be considered as information available to every- 
one. When the parents or employers need informa- 
tion about an individual child, they should be given an 
interpretation of the cumulative record card and not the 
record itself. A school system must maintain a balance 
between the availability of records of those who need 
them and the indiscreet handling of records by the 
individuals who are not equipped with the knowledge 
and skill to interpret the given information. 


( It is suggested that every teacher should maintain a file for 
each child for recording data on the card. He can accumulate 
data recorded on separate sheets of paper which may be pro- 
perly tagged and put in the file cover. At the end of a term, 
the information may be summarised and entered in the cum- 
ulative record card so that it presents an integrated picture of 


the individual. The maintenance of anecdotal records and use, 


of rating scales will be helpful in the systematic recording of 
information in which teachers must distinguish between 
objective facts and subjective impressions. 


\ Use and interpretation of records 


The cumulative record should be used as a unified account 
of the child’s personality, The different items of information 
are not to be read and interpreted in isolation. Taking to- 
gether, they should aid in understanding and interpreting any 
particular aspect of the child’s behaviour and personality 
make-up. ) While dealing with an individual case, gaps in 
information have to be filled through further questionnaires, 
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observations, interviews, testing and home visits, if necessary. 
The main aim should always be to understand the pupil and 


promote his development. , 


Safeguards for using cumulative record cards 


The proper use of cumulative record cards necessitates cer- 
tain cautions. One should always keep in mind that the record 
represents only a small sampling of a student's behaviour and 
there is much that is unknown about him. Also, that the student 
is growing and changing.) What was true of him last year, is 
not necessarily true this year. (The record often reflects the 
bias of the person recording. So'the student needs to be judged 
correctly and impartially in his new capacity. ) Wrong inferen- 
ces should not be made from these records. Besides, close 
cooperation among the members of the staff must be available 
and teachers should be given adequate time for filling in the 
record cards. 


Advantages of cumulative record cards d 


Cumulative record cards are useful to pupils, teachers, and 
employers: -} 


1.. They help in good student personnel work, The 
cumulative information and data collected over a con- 
tinuous period regarding a pupil help us to understand 
his progress or lack of it. Thus, the teachers and the 
counsellors can identify the needs and problems of 
individual pupils. They help in discovering their 
strengths and weaknesses, and their special abilities 
which need to be developed. )They are also useful in 
assessing the pupil’s occupational insight. Thus, they 
can help the pupils to become realistic in their voca- 

; tional planning. 

2.. They are useful to the student leaving the school and 
seeking further opportunities for higher studies or 
employment. | When properly maintained they can also 
be of great help in improving the standard, health, 
personality and character of the children in the school. 
Moreover, it saves time when the information is passed 
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on to the next school or college on the transfer of the 
child to that institution for gauging the aptitudes and 
inclination of the child. \ 


They are useful to the class teacher in getting to know 
the child as he is and he can be.’ In the words of Jane 
Warters, “They aid teachers in the study of the indi- 
vidual by making it possible for them to understand 
his present through an analysis of his past, by furnish- 
ing clues regarding the causes of his behaviour, difficul- 
ties and failures and by disclosing his strengths and 
weaknesses, They can help the teacher in making a 
systematic appraisal of a student for the purpose of 
secing trends in his physical, intellectual, social and 
emotional development. They will help him to under- 
stand the problem of the failure of a boy in a particular 
subject; they will help in understanding a behaviour 
or discipline problem in the class; they will help him 
to single out children with special abilities or handi- 
caps to provide instruction according to their needs.” 


They provide a ‘‘comparative” achievement of pupils 
in curricular, co-curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. “This comparative function helps in the selection, 
promotion and classification of students for various 
jobs in the school and later life. 


They are also of immense importance to the employer 
seeking to know the interests, aptitudes, and other 
capabilities of the employee. 


{ The introduction of cumulative record cards increases the 
responsibilities and the work of the principal and the teachers. 
But a school system which accepts the responsibility of helping 
the pupils in planning the educational and vocational careers 
and of helping them fo solve their problems, must have a 
record which gives both a clear, cross-sectional and a clear 
longitudinal view of the student. The problem, therefore, 
before the school should be how well and how soon to start a 
good record system in the school. 
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Resume 


ik, 


Cumulative record card gives a summarised “growth 
record” which indicates the direction and rate of 
development of the pupil. 


Maintenance of cumulative record card is essential for 
the counsellor, principal, teacher and student. 


Cumulative record card avoids duplication of efforts 
and overlapping. It forms a part of the preventive 
programme and gives data for objective evaluation. 
Records are maintained for the benefit of the pupil. 
They should be so maintained as to be helpful for 
understanding children and promote their development 
to the optimum. 


There are three principal types of record cards: 


1. The packet or folder 
2. Single card record 


3. Cumulative folder. 


The cumulative record card should include identifica- 
tion data, environmental and background data, physi- 
cal data, data of scholastic achievement, data of 
achievement in co-curricular activities, psychological 
data, data concerning the individual’s educational and 
vocational preferences and plans and the teacher’s 
subjective ratings. 


Data can be collected from the child, teachers, 
parents, neighbours or friends. Testing and non-testing 
techniques can be used for collecting data. 


While recording data factors like authenticity, reliabi- 
lity, objectivity, usability, continuity, secrecy, avail- 
ability should be borne in mind. 


Cumulative record card should be used as a unified 
account of the child’s personality. 


Proper use of cumulative record cards necessitates 
deep care. 
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Cumulative record cards help in good student person- 
nel work. They are useful to the student leaving the 
school and seeking further opportunities for higher 
studies or seeking employment; to the class teacher in 
knowing the child as he is and as he can be. They 
give us the comparative achievement of pupils and are 
of immense importance to the employer. ~ 


’ Evaluation 


1. 


What do you understand by cumulative record card? 
Name the principal types of record cards. What data 
would you include in a record card? 


Which factors need to be borne in mind in recording, 
using and interpreting the cumulative record cards? 


Why is it essential to keep’ these records? What 
advantages can be obtained by the use of these record 
cards? 


Describe briefly the main types of pupil data, showing 
the role and importance*respectively of each type in 
educational and vocational guidance. 


10 
The Guidance Personnel 


EveryBoDY who comes in contact with the child, contri- 
butes in one way or the other in his growth and development. 
The counsellor and the career master)are the professionally 
qualified and technical persons, but the principal, teachers, 
the medical staff, the school librarian, the. physical education 
teachers, the art teacher—all have their role in the guidance 
programme. They are the important allies of the counsellor 
and the career master. 

“Guidance,” says Kelley, “is. an. all inclusive programme 
aiding pupils to achieve their optimum growth wherever they 
are. In sucha programme, the total needs of students need 
to be met by a total staff. One cannot assign the learning 
relationship to the teacher, the counselling relationship to the 
counsellor and the smooth functioning relationship to the 
principal. Each is involved in, and each should assume all 


these relationships.” 
The principal 

The principal occupies a key position in the school guid- 
ance programme which can succeed only if it has his support: 
The principal should assume proper leadership and be a source 
of inspiration to the personnel engaged in guidance work. He 
should give it the status of an important service. In consulta- 
tion with the counsellor/career master and other members of 
the staff, ‘he. should prepare yearly plan of guidance work, 
take general policy decisions regarding phasing of the pro- 
gramme, make. provision for time and_allocate duties to the 
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members of the staff. He should create congenial atmosphere 
in which guidance programme becomes an integral part of the 
whole educational effort in the institution. The principal 
should pay special attention to the following: 


(i) Provide suitable accommodation and facilities for the 
guidance service. 


(ii) If there is whole-time counsellor, arrange time schedule 
in such a manner that all students benefit. 


Gii) If there is a part-time counsellor/career master allow 
a relief of at least six periods in his teaching load so 
that at least the orientation, student information and 
occupational information services are possible. 


' (iv) Make adequate provision in the budget for the guid- 
ance programme by considering it a fit-charge on the 
students’ amalgamated fund. 


(v) Establish and maintain a cumulative record system. 
(vi), Send teachers for in-service training. 


(vii) Give desirable publicity to the programme to improve 
relations of the institution with home, community, and 
the world of work. 


(viii) Offer special inducements and recognition to the 
members who make significant contribution to the 
programme. 


(ix) Evaluate the guidance programme in co-operation with 
the staff to determine and promote its effectiveness 
and evolve measures to strengthen it further. 


New programmes: like guidance jand- counselling will 
succeed’ in proportion tothe zeal and enthusiasm shown by 
the principal—as is the principal’so will be 'the -guidance and 
counselling programme in an institution. 


The counsellor 


The counsellor is the nerve centre of the guidance pro- 
gramme in a big secondaty school. He shouldbe a°qualified 
guidance leader in a position to stimulate, initiate and organise 
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the guidance programme in the, school... He should also bean 
administrator so as to administer and - organise the..guidance 
programme efficiently. As a guidance leader, he has toso 
apply his superior knowledge and skill that: guidance; becomes 
an integral part of the educative process. As an administrator, 
he counsels, individuals and assumes the responsibility, for 
producing therapeutic effects where needed, . 


The counsellor should collect information about the pupils 


pupils. The counsellor should also try to get information about 
pupils from teachers and request them to keep anecdotal 
records and’ touse rating scales and the’ check lists of pupil 
behaviour. He should ensure the proper’ maintenance of 
cumulative record»cards. in the school and provide about two 
to three hours each week in his schedule for filling in. informa- 
tion (obtained from the teachers as well as the various techni- 
ques used by him) into the pupil’s record cards. 4 

The counsellor should be able to administer various | psy- 
chological, and. intelligence tests, interest inventories, and 
aptitude fests. With the help of other members of the staff, 
he should | collect occupational information, arrange for its 
Classification and filing. He should disseminate the informa- 
tion in groups, arrange career conferences, career exhibitions, 
career displays, films and film strip shows. 

The provision of counselling service is one of the important 
responsibilities of the counsellor. The students face many 
problems in the process of growing up. During the adolescent 
stage the children develop feelings like shyness, insecurity or 
aggressiveness. The counsellor must help such students in 
these crises situations. He can advise them with problems, 
worries and can save them from unnecessary heartbreaks over 
the futility of life. He can help them realise that the world 
is such a beautiful place to live in if one knows how to.. For 
various mental problems he should refer the students to a 
Clinical psychologist or a psychiatrist. His training and 
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education does not equip him to deal’ with such problems. 
The eORBeL Or can help the students in: 


@) enabling them to understand. their nese ite and 
limitations; 


(b) helping them in developing their individual targets and 
preparing plans for achieving them; and 


(c) helping them solve their educational, vocational and 
personal problems. 


The counsellor can also work with the community, He 
should — 


(a) hold interviews with parents regarding the problems 
of individual pupils; 

(b) interpret the school guidance programar to parents 
and other community groups; and 


(c) cooperate with community agencies to meet the needs 
of pupils, ` 


The counsellor ‘has to establish and maintain relationships 
with non-school resources like informational, referral and 
energy, which are available to him and the method for calling 
on each particular resource. It is essential that he 
maintains liaison with State Guidance Bureau/Directorate of 
Employment and Training, Employment Exchanges. Although 
the counsellor is under the principal for technical matters, he 
has to get help and guidance from State Guidance Bureau. 
For arranging resource personnel, arranging Visits to factories 
and institutions, obtaining audio-visual aids and devices like 
psychological tests, films, posters or pamphlets, he can obtain 
the assistance of appropriate institutions. The following is 
a list of duties and responsibilities of the counsellor: 


1. To explain the guidance point of view to all members 
of the school faculty and parents, and to introduce 
guidance programmes in the school with their active 
cooperation. 
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Organise the school guidance committee. 

Set up an educational and occupational information 
centre/corner in the school. 

Give orientation talks to pupils regarding guidance 
services available in the school. 

Orientate pupils and their parents regarding the 
curricular offerings, work experience programme, 
co-curricular activities programme available in the 
school. 

Orientate pupils of X class regarding the courses— 
educational and vocational—available to them 
Orientate pupils regarding scholarships, stipends, 
grants, loans, freeships and concessions available and 
the eligibility requirements for them. 

Collect, classify and file educational and occupational 
information. -~ 

Display educational and occupational information in 
an attractive way. 

Disseminate educational and occupational information 
through educational and career talks, group discus+ 
sions or film shows. 

Arrange career talks by experts from different fields. 
Organise career days, career weeks and career confer- 
ences. 

Organise parents’ day. 

Prepare news albums. 

Organise. a ‘Guidance News’ section in the school 
magazine. 

Acquaint pupils with proper study habits and assist 
them in their development. ; 

Introduce cumulative record cards and get them main- 
tained with the cooperation of other members of the 
faculty and use them in guiding the pupils. 

‘Arrange individual discussions with pupils and parents 
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for giving them pe and Occtipational infor- 
mation. 

19. Arrange visits to places ‘of work like industries, business 
establishments, . offices, higher educational. institu- 
tions. 


_ 20... Help in the placement of pupils. 


21." Maintain an active relationship with the state bureau 
i and the district offices in the State. 


22. Administer psychological tests. 


23. Provide counselling service to the pupils, and also 
cater similar needs of other local high/migher second- 
ary schools, if so requested. 


24. Conduct research projects relating to the field of edu- 
cational, vocational and personal guidance in the high/ 
higher secondary schools and convey the findings to 
all concerned. 


The career master 


In:a small:school, the career master is the nerve centre of 
the; guidance programme.: His main work in the secondary 
school is to operate an information service. He supplies infor-- 
mation. regarding training courses, scholarships or job oppor- 
tunities. In operating this service, the career master should 
Have individual discussions’ with pupils and their parents. He 
has to provide them sufficient understanding of the various 
opportunities in an objective way so. that they can plan their 
future more realistically. 

The career. ‘master is not supposed to operate ‘counselling 
service. If 4 pupil exprésses his desire for couiiselling or 
appears to be in need of counselling, the career master should 
refer such: a-pupil to the visiting counsellor/district, counsellor, 
if there is one. If the school does not have a visiting coun- 
sellor, he should, refer, him toa child guidance clinic, the State 
Guidance Bureau, or one ‘of the regional sub-bureaux, ifit is 
within easy reach | of the pupil. He should, therefore, be well 
acquainted with “such facilities available in his area and be 
able tói asséss ‘correctly the services provided by them. He is 
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hot supposed to administer and interpret psychological tests. 

The career master ‘should introduce the cumulative record 
cards'and get them maintained with the help of other‘members 
of the faculty. He:should'use them when the discusses! with 
pupils: their *educational: and occupational needs'and future 
plans: | Consideration of height, weight or vision, for instance, 
may ‘rule out’ certain occupations for ‘certain pupils. The 
information can also be helpful in referring problem pupils to 
the proper’agencies for further guidance: Besides, on the basis 
of the information provided in the record cards, the career 
master can assist the pupil in making more appropriate choice 
of elections, improve his study habits and plan his future voca- 
tion better. A» word of caution. He should ascertain the 
objectivity. of the information provided, in the card. before 
using it. « we 

The career master should prepare .a year work schedule 
for guidance. . It will be desirable if. the guidance time-table 
for the next academic year, be drawn.up at the close, of the 
school year. This would allow. the career master sufficient 
time for adequate preparation. During, the vacation, he can 
contact professional and business leaders, explain the guidance 
programme to them, and request them to give career talks. He 
can also “arrange. visits to industries and training-cum-educa- 
tional institutions through personal contacts. He. scan 
preview films and filmstrips and select those useful to him in 
his guidance work. He can organise and enrich his career 
information corner/centre and write to various agencies and 
secure monographs, career pamphlets, and posters: 

The career master should consult the principal, his collea- 
gues and the, guidance committee in drawing up the guidance 
programme for the school. He should get,the guidance period 
adjusted in the school time-table, As far as possible, he should 
utilise the allotted periods for class talks and make use of the 
afternoon interval.or some after school hours for) individual 
discussion with pupils and parents. He should also seek time 
for showing guidance. films to pupils and arrange visits toin- 
dustries and educational-cum-training institutions ,in such a 
way that the normal school work is not disturbed. 

The career master has to make efforts to get the maximum 
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cooperation from parents: One: meeting in the beginning of 
the academic session and one at the end of the year is the 
minimum.» The dates for these meetings should be decided in 
consultation ;'with the principal and teachers so that they are 
present at the meetings. This ensures cooperation on: the part 
of; school personnel and. better participation of pupils:;and 
parents. The actual amount of guidance work to be under- 
taken by the career master: will vary from school\to school 
depending on the time provided and facilities available to 
him. 


The subject teacher 


The teachers occupy the’ pivotal position in a guidance 
programme. It is they who have the closest, the most fre- 
quent, and extended contacts with the pupils in a natural 
Situation. A guidance service can never become an integral 
part of an educational programme without their cooperation. 
In Edith M: Erelt’s words, “The teacher’s part in a ‘guidance 
programme is inevitable . . . However' fine the theory, however 
experimental the spirit, it is the teacher who puts them to the 
final test of practice. Headmaster and supervisors stand ready 
to help him, but teaching is what he as a person makes it.” 

The teachers observe the student in the class-room, in the 
library, on the sports field, and during the short intervals bé- 
tween classes. And in such daily contacts they ‘are in an 
enviable position to detect early symptoms of any abnormality 
im their make-up and draw the counsellor’s attention. 

The teachers can contribute to the guidance programme by 
introducing the pupils to Careers in their particular field. It is 
often difficult for pupils of high school age to understand why 
some courses of study are included in the curriculum. A sur- 
vey of the careers to which the study of a particular subject 
will contribute and acquaintance with the accomplishments of 
others in the field, should give young people a deeper under- 
standing of opportunities open to them and aid ‘them in plan- 
ning their careers. Vocational motivation also increases the 
students’ interest in the subject. 

By using achievement and diagnostic tests in their own sub- 
ject fields, the teachers can help to know better the strengths and 
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weaknesses of students'in certain subjects. Such self-appraisal 
enables a student to choose. appropriate courses at various 
stages of his school career which is the main goal of guidance. 

The subject teachers have the privilege of counselling indi- 
vidual students, When a child is in difficulty, his work usually 
suffers. The alert teachers will be conscious of this and try to 
help the pupil at the point of his difficulty, They can meet the 
pupil separately to talk things out. In such a conference, the 
student can be helped to appraise his work and suggest 
ways of improvement. But the teachers must confine them- 
selves.to. the developmental aspects of guidance and render 
‘mental hygiene first-aid.” Extreme cases of emotional. dis- 
turbance must be referred to the guidance counsellor or other 
special agency. The teacher should supply as accurate and as 
complete. an information on the.case.as possible. 

The subject teachers can help explore and develop students’ 
interests. They can, make, a definite contribution towards 
achieving guidance goals by organising and conducting the 
curricular. activities so that every pupil discovers his interests 
and participates in one activity or the other. If curricular 
and co-curricular, activities are properly integrated, the tea- 
chers. will be ina position. to, orient pupils towards worthy 
guidance goals. 

Finally,- the subject teachers can establish link among :stu- 
dents, parents and guidance workers. They enjoy the confi- 
dence of the pupils and their parents more than the counsellor 
does and-can successfully coordinate the efforts of other agen- 
cies raising guidance to a scientific level. 

To discharge their duties efficiently, the subject. teachers 
must : 


(i) Study the needs, interests, abilities and problems of 
each child in the class. 


(ii) Develop fine working relationships with different sub- 
ject workers on behalf of the pupil. 


(iii) Get’ acquainted with the parents, invite them to the 
school, and take an active part in the deliberations of 
Parent Teacher Associations. 
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(iv) Win the confidence of the pupil and help him inevery 
way to evaluate his own growth. 


-(v) Take the help of experts where necessary. 


It is of primary importance’ that subject ‘teachers assist the 
student, serve his native capacities, and invest and use’ the 
same so as to bring satisfaction to himself and benefits to 
society. 


The hostel warden 


The hostel warden, too, is an important link in the’ process 
of guidance and counselling and can ensure that the hostel 
is not just a place for passing the night, but is also a place of 
education. A hostel should develop a reputation for promoting 
scholarship as well as citizenship ‘and should be an integral 
part of the curricular and co-curricular activities of an insti- 
tution. This the warden can help make it so. 

The hostel warden can give the much needed recognition 
and love to the inmates, help them build up self-confidence and 
self-reliance. He/she can establish rapport through direct 
approach, friendliness in manner, voice and sympathy and then 
create in the residents a much’ needed sense of belongingness to 
the institution. 

The warden can contribute to the guidance programme in 
ways more than one: 


` (i) Orient the students to the rules and regulations, tradi- 
tions and expectations of the hostel and help them 
anticipate some of the problems of group living: 


(ii) Provide help to students who are handicapped by the 
lack of emotional stability or psychological resources 
which are needed to function well.as students. 


(iii) Collect information regarding the resident in cumula- 
tive record and coordinate and use the information for 
_ the benefit of the student. 


(iv) Refer residents to experts: when the occasion: demands. 


(v) Take care of natural therapies which include day-to- 
day relations of residents in their rooms, in the mess 
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and in co-curricular involvements. 


(vi) Establish a good communication system so that the 
students express themselves and participate in the acti- 
vities without reservation. | 


(vii) Encourage participation for developing self-discipline 
and initiative: 


(viii) Create a sense of belongingness among the residents 
through cultural programmes, informal evenings, cele- 
bration of days in the hostel. 


(ix) Offer the student opportunity to achieve the kind of 
freedom, responsibility and skills which promise matu- 
rity. 

(x) Protect the weak, temper the strong, encourage the shy, 
bring out latent talents of the residents, and serveas an 
interpreter of administrative policies of the institution. 


The warden can study the interests and aptitudes of the 
resident students in co-curricular activities, emotional maturity, 
financial adequacy, and ability to handle finances and take 
responsibility, family background, social development and 
social maturity, vocational development, special talents like 
singing, dancing or sports. This information is important in 
“society through the student” and helping him/her to “‘see 
himself/herself through.” No wonder, warden is an important 
person in the entire superstructure of guidance in a school. 


The physical education teacher 


Physical health is an integral part of the make-up of a 
student. Physical efficiency is one of the basic requirements 
for careers. Even for courses of studies like medicine and 
engineering good physical health is essential. The physical 
education teacher, therefore, is another important link in the 
guidance programme. He can contribute to the guidance pro- 
gramme by 


(i) Giving the necessary data regarding the physical effi- 
ciency of the student, his performance in the physical 
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efficiency tests, games and sports, for the cumulative 
record card. 


(ii) Discovering the potentiality of the student. in a parti- 
cular game and arranging special ‘coaching training 
facilities for developing the same. 


(iii) Bringing to the notice of the doctors the students with 
physical problems needing treatment. 


(iv) Arranging coaching classes and demonstration for the 
promising players. 


The librarian 


The librarian too has an important role in thei over-all 
guidance programme. He can contribute his share by 


(i) Circulating the latest information material among the 
teachers and students. 


(ii) Providing books on educational, vocational and per- 
sonal guidance to teachers and students, 


(iii) Helping the counsellor in the classification and filing 
of the occupational information material. 


(v) Displaying the material received from time to time, in 
an attractive manner. 


The medical staff 


A positive relationship has been found between incidence 
of physical defects and scholastic rating of students. The 
physical well-being or sound health is a distinct asset in the 
general learning process. In most cases, the conditions that 
hinder academic progress may not be serious illnesses but just 
mild generalised condition as septic tonsils or adenoids, mal- 
nutrition, catarrh, or dyspepsia. Neither the teacher nor the 
counsellor is a fit person to deal with these problems. For 
the smooth progress of the student, medical assistance needs 
to be provided. The medical staff can contribute to the guid- 
ance programme in an institution by 
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(i) Providing entrance and periodical examination for the 
students. = 


Gi) Reporting physical limitations to teachers and parents. 


(iii), Developing a programme of helping students in physical 
hygiene. 


(iv) Ensuring that information supplied about the health of 
students is utilized in the guidance programme. 


(v) Maintaining the health record of students—which 
should contain all information regarding medical exa- 
minations and check-ups held, treatment suggested, 
changes or improvements resulting from treatment, 
correspondence with parents regarding treatment and 
théir reactions, and reports from teacher. 


The parents 


Parents are the principal counsellor of the students, Favour- 
able upbringing, special help in the form of advice and praise, 
reproof and administration in difficult situations, contribute to 
the guidance process. The influence of parents on a student’s | 
life decisions is formidable. Any guidance endeavour on the 
part of the educational institution, therefore, should be based 
on this premise; for educators and other guidance personnel 
only supplement the counsel given to students by their narents 
who can play a decisive role in the guidance programme by 


G) Getting adequate information regarding the educa- 
tional and vocational possibilities for theit children in 
the decades ahead. 

Gi) Utilizing | principles of good mental hygiene and right 
living in their families. 

(iii) Helping the children in’ developing effective study 
habits, planning ‘their. activities and budgeting their 
time for maximum achievement. 

(iv) Showing the children how to postpone immediate 
pleasure in favour of later gratification. 


(v) ‘Help their children im discovering, developing ‘and 
directing all the inherent potentialities. 
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A word of caution. If the expectations of parents are not 
realistic and are not based upon the knowledge of the abilities 
and aptitudes of their children, they can become the students’ 
greatest problem. It is important that parents are made gui- 
dance conscious: For achieving this objective, parent clubs, 
parent forums may be formed, parent days organised, parent 
group conferences be held from time to time, Parent bulletins 
and reports may be issued to keep them in touch with current 
developments in educational and occupational fields. 


Resumé 

1. Guidance is an all-inclusive programme, intended to 
help the students achieve their optimum potential. The 
programme has to be a joint venture involving profes- 
sionally and technically qualified counsellors and career 
masters, and the well qualified teachers, the warden, 
the physical education teachers, the medical staff, the 
librarians and the parents. 

2. Emphasis needs to be placed on effective team-work 
and the realisation that school time is a valuable com- 
modity which is to be: used most pronn in the 
interest of the students. ik 


Evaluation 


1. “Ina good guidance programme, the total needs of 
students have to be met by a total staff.’’ Discuss, 
indicating the role to be assigned to the principal, the 
counsellor and the teacher ? 


2. Discuss the ways in which the principal can prove 
helpful in the guidance programme of a school. 


3. “The counsellor is'said to be the nerve centre of the 
guidance programme,” -Discuss in detail the qualities, 
duties and responsibilities of the counsellor, 

4. ; Discuss the role of a hostel warden in the school guid- 
ance programme. 

5. How can the teacher help in the sundaes programme 
in a school ? 
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6. 


11: 


Why is it necessary to secure the cooperation of physi- 
cal education teacher, the librarian, the doctor in the 
school guidance programme ? a 


What measures can be adopted to get their help and 
support in the guidance’ programme ? 

Describe the role of a teacher-counsellor in the senior 
classes of a higher secondary school. 

What administrative problems are involved in the 
introduction of guidance services in secondary schools? 
If you are appointed head of an institution, how would 
you tackle them ?. > 

It is said that guidance and counselling programmes 
fail in our schools because of the lack of cooperation 
between. the counsellor and the class teacher. Do 
you agree with this statement ?, How can the desired 
cooperation be affected ? 

You are appointed:a counsellor in a youth guidance 
and counselling centre. ; Many young men and women 
seek your help because they are not doing well in their 
jobs: What will you do to facilitate their success 2 
As‘a guidance teacher outline a scheme of work and 
activities; both: curricular and co-curricular, for a 
group of gifted children of higher secondary classes 
for their well-integrated development. 


1] 


Occupational Information: Its 
Collection, Filing and Dissemination 


A COUNSELLOR may be trained in counselling technique, but 
without adequate educational and occupational informa- 
tion his services resemble a beautifully wrapped but empty 
box. Information is an indispensable tool which enables the 
counsellor to bring about'better adjustment between himself 
and his environment. Since ‘“‘choice always involves know- 
ledge, one cannot choose what one does not know. .. one 
may stumble into an appropriate occupation by sheer luck, but 
the wise choice of an occupation requires. accurate informa- 
tion about what they offer. ..,”’ said Hoppock. «No one can 
deny that a large amount of accurate, up-to-date information 
regarding educational and professional institutions, jobs and 
industries, occupational patterns and fields, training facilities, 
educational, professional and technical courses, newly emer- 
ging occupations, job specifications, wage structure, changes 
in required skills, employment trends and employment patterns, 
is vital for the success of any guidance and counselling pro- 
gramme. Guidance without information is, in fact, quackery. 


Need for occupational information 
Occupational information is needed to: 


1. Make guidance informative: Students need to know 
the jobs, work processes, where the training institu- 
tions are situated, the content of training, the avenues 
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of employment after training, the average income, 
status of the work and future prospects. Without 
adequate and accurate work-oriented information, it 
is not possible for a guidance worker to help the indi- 
vidual evaluate his abilities and aptitudes in terms of 
the requirements of a course of career. 


3. Enable the students to acquire the image of occupations 
and society’s evaluation thereof and to crosscheck or 
interpret the suitability or validity of their own tentative 
decisions: The occupational pattern is changing 
rapidly. Many occupations and skills of today ‘did 
not exist a century ago. Also, the proportion of the 
population engaged in various occupations is shifting 
dramatically. From the agrarian society in which 
two-thirds of the work force laboured on farms, we 
have metamorphosed through an industrially-domina- 
ted work era to a period in which white-collared 
occupations are predominating. The occupations of the 
future are likely to be different from those now fami- 
liar to us and the pattern of occupational opportuni- 
ties for young people and the qualifications and skills 
required of youth are likely to change beyond !recogni- 
tion, All these facts necessitate that occupational 
information is made an essential part of guidance pro- 
gramme. 

3. Help in educational and vocational planning: Realistic 
information about jobs and the trends can. go a long 
way in helping educational and vocational planning. 
The glut in courses and careers can be averted by 
timely information and thus remove the disharmony 
between the employment opportunities and the resour- 
ces of the personnel. 

4. Help revise the old courses and develop the new ones: 


An analysis of the long-range occupational and indus- 
trial trends can prove helpful in redesigning the courses 


and starting new ones. 


B 


Tt is thus imperative that adequate up-to-date information 
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is available to the guidance worker, to make the service infor- 
mative, assurative, motivational, exploratory, evaluative and 
adjustive and thus helpful for the students. An important 
aspect of guidance work, therefore, is collection, classification 
filing, and dissemination of information. This information 
needs to be collected, processed and used with the same degree 
of accuracy and care that are characteristic of any scientific 
investigation in the field of social sciences. 


What is occupational information 


Occupational information includes facts on the nature of 
work, occupational relationships, working conditions, educa- 
tional requirements (including personal requirements, training 
and experience requirements, and entrance requirements) and the 
employment opportunities. It can be variously categorised as: 


1, Information on job openings: It can be collected from: 


(i) advertisements inserted in newspapers or gazettes, by 
the Union Public Service Commission, State Public 
Service Commissions and individual establishments 
and institutions; 


(ii) vacancies notified and circulated at different levels in 
the Employment Service; and 


(iii) career literature brought out by the DGE & T, 
NCERT, State Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Bureaus, various voluntary organisations in the field of 
guidance like YMCA. 


2. Information on educational. and training facilities: {t 
can be collected from: ' 


(i) prospectuses of educational and training institutions 
and universities; 

(ii) directories of training institutions such as those 
brought out by different ministries, departments, inter- 
university boards, and professional and yoluntary 
organisations; and : 

Gii) handbooks on training facilities in different states 
brought out by the DGE & T. 
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3. Information on apprenticeship and on the job training 
facilities : It can be collected from: 
(i) advertisements inserted in newspapers and magazines, 
by various establishments and institutions; and 
(ii) central/regional/state assistant apprenticeship advisers, 
principals of I.T.I qualified architects, industrial 
establishments. 


‘4. Information on scholarships and fellowships: It can be 
collected from: 

(i) advertisements issued by organisations, institutions like 
CSIR, UGC, universities, central/state governments, 
ministries and departments, international organisations 
and community trusts; and 

(ii) schemes for financial and other assistance formulated 
by banks, community trusts and voluntary organisa- 
tions like YMCA, Rotary Club and Lions Club. 


5. Information on trends, patterns and growth of educa- 
tional training and employment opportunities: It can be collec- 
ted from; 

(i) Census reports, fact books and special reports/reviews 
brought out by the CSIR, IAMR, IAER, CSO, 
Planning Commission, DGE & T, year books and state 
departments of statistics; 

(ii) annual reports of banks, companies and administrative 
reports of government departments; 

(iii) schemes of self-employment and related assistance of 
small industries, service institutes, industrial depart- 
ments, banks and professional organisations; and 

(iv) career literature brought out by the employment service 
at different levels. i 


Collecting occupational information 


The needs and background of the students determine the 
kind and amount of information collected. It should normally 
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cover occupations which: the students of a college or univer- 
sity have been entering in the previous years and are likely to 
enter in future. It should also cover information about the 
new openings which are rapidly coming up. The collection of 
information should be a continuous process. When require- 
ments change, the information changes. The context may also 
alter or the query may be different in composition. The con- 
tinuous flow of information will help review and revise the 
information and make it up-to-date. The old and obsolete 
information should be weeded out. 7 


Methods of collecting information 


Information may be collected through a variety of methods. 
One of the most popular methods is survey which may take 
one of the following three forms: 


*Situations vacant ad survey 
*Alumni follow-up survey 


*Community survey 
’ 


» Avsurvey of the situations vacant advertisements is one of 
the cheapest and the easiest methods of collecting information. 
Such advertisements which appear in newspapers over a 
period of six months or a year are collected and information 
contained in them is analysed and tabulated. This is a good 
method as it provides current information about jobs. 

In an alumni follow-up survey, the students of a college or 
university are contacted personally or by mail and are reques- 
ted to provide information in the form of answers to specific 
questions, . Through this method, information can be obtained 
about, occupations in which the old students of a particular 
college or university are engaged, 

In a community survey, the employing agencies and the 
educational, training and professional institutions existing in 
the community served by the institutions are contacted per- 
sonally or through mail. The method provides the latest 
information about the requirement and trends but is more 
expensive than the first two methods. 
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Filing the information 


It is not enough to collect information and be’ content. A 
mechanism needs to be developed to put the information 
collected in a usable form. It is obvious that this work has a 
technical aspect as is usually associated) with libraries. The 
procurement, study, storage, referencing, indexing, display and 
dissemination are the five main stages which require a constant 
study of the techniques and ways of implementation. These 
aspects deserve the greatest consideration for effective use of 
the information collected. Information must be able to meet 
the original as well as supplementary queries of the students, 
and be so stored as to make it easily accessible. Out of date 
information should be removed to avoid the problem of storage 
as well as ensuring easy access. It is‘a good practice to review 
and scrutinise the information’ available at the beginning of 
every academic year, delete the irrelevant information, and 
add amendments if any. 

Some method of filing the information has to be followed 
to ensure its easy availability and effective use. The use of a 
particular method will depend upon the technical competence 
and time available for guidance work. The liaison officer who 
is a part-time guidance worker can follow the simpler methods 
such as: 


(i) Filing in the alphabetical order : This method is useful 
where the information is small. The cross references 
have to be given in this method. 

(ii) Filing according to the subjects offered in a college: 
Information-filled subject-wise has a separate file for 
each subject. Sub-groups may be arranged and files 
provided. If there is any information relating to two 
subjects, for éxample, economics and mathematics, 
either two copiés’ of occupational information be pro- 
vided or in the sheet attached for cross reference of 
one of the files, its reference may be made and a copy 
of the occupational information may be attached in 
the other file. t 

Gii) Filing information on the pattern of division of accupa- 
tions suggested by Dr H.P. Mehta: Here 23 groups 
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for classifying the occupational material are suggested: 


Engineers and technicians at all levels 
Physical scientists 
Biological scientists 


, Physicians, surgeons and dentists 


Nurses and other health workers 
Teachers at all levels 

Jurists 

Accountants 

Economists 

Social workers at all levels 
Psychologists, guidance personnel 
Journalists 

Artists of all types and levels 
Administrative, executive and managerial workers 
Clerical and related workers 
Sales workers 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Miners 

Forestry workers 

Transport workers 
Communication workers 

Defence and police workers. 


(iv) Filing according to national classification occupations: 


The qualified counsellor should try to file the informa- 
tion according to the national classification of occupa- 
tions : 


(a) Filing of information about occupations: 


Information about occupations, apprenticeship and on the 
job training facilities should be filed under family heads of the 
NCO, that is, information about all occupations in a family 
should be filed at one place as indicated. 

As there are 95 groups under the seven divisions of the 
NCO (excluding X divisions), 95 loose leaf files containing 
information about a group of the NCO should be kept. These 
can be classified as: 
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Group co 
Name Physical scientists 


Ifa filing cabinet with cradles and folders is available for 
the purpose, the number and name of the group should be 
entered at the top of the folder. The file should be placed 
inside the folder which rests on cradles. 

According to the NCO, a group of occupations consists of 
certain number of families. For example, Group CO consists 
of five families and group 13 consists of nine families. Hence, 
the group ‘file should contain as many family sheets as there 
are families in that particular group. Group file CO, for 
instance, will have five sheets and group file 13, nine sheets. 
These sheets should be filed in the same serial order as in the 
NCO. 

Occupational information collected from employers and 
other sources should be extracted and recorded in the column 
of the relevant family sheets. For example, information per- 
taining to an occupation in the family of physicists should be 
entered in the file CO and sheet OCO. In the remarks column 
of the proforma, a cross reference about the source from 
which the information is extracted should be recorded. In the 
case of information about apprenticeship/on-the-job training 
facilities also an appropriate entry should be made in the 
remarks column. Ifa sheet is insufficient for any family of 
occupations, more can be added and numbered. 


(b) Filing of information pertaining to training courses: 


Information pertaining to educational and training facili- 
ties should be filed according to guidance code numbers 
which is an indication of an applicant’s interests and educa- 
tional level. A file with this number should contain all rele- 
vant information about the courses. 

Each file should contain information collected from pros- 
pectuses and other sources in the form of leaflets or booklets. 
These may be filed at the back of the relevant file for reférence. 
In case the source is a bound book, it may be given a serial 
number and a cross reference to that serial number made in 
the remarks columns of the proforma. 
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(c) Filing information pertaining to scholarships: 


Information on scholarships and fellowships should be filed 
ina separate folder and across reference to the relevant job 
on training opportunity file made in the remarks column of the 
proforma. 

Reference cards; In order to locate all the information in 
the files useful for a particular type of applicant, it is neces- 
sary to maintain reference cards. If a graduate seeks individual 
guidance, the counselling/liaison officer should be able to 
locate information about all the opportunities open to him. 
For this purpose, reference cards should be prepared according 
to educational levels and kept in a tray. Two cards should be 
prepared for each level—one for occupations and the other 
for training facilities. 

The reference cards for graduate-occupations, for example, 
will contain an exhaustive list of all occupations open toa 
gtaduate. In the third column of the card, the family number 
of the occupations should be entered so that for- details the 
relevant occupational information file and the family, sheet 
can be referred to with ease. Similarly, a reference card for 
training should also be maintained according to the educa- 
tional level. For example, the reference card for graduate- 
training should contain an exhaustive list of all the courses 
open to graduates. Here also, in the third column, the. file 
number and page number should be entered, 


Occupational classification systems 


There are two types of classifications in use in our country 
—the National Industrial Classification (NIC) and the National 
Classification of Occupations (NCO). 

The National Industrial’ Classification (1970) was prepared 
by the Government of India so that the information regarding 
employment and unemployment in various sectors of economy 
be more’ specifically studied by its various fact-finding agen- 
cies. Industry means that sector of economic activity in 
which the earner is, or was, engaged. For example, textile 
industry or automobile industry. Code numbers have been 
devised for each industrial group on what is known as “the 
digit’ system for use in Employment Exchange Records. This 
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system is related to the international usage as recommended by 
the International Labour Office. j 

National Classification of Occupations (1968) was prepared 
by the Government | of India on the basis, of an international 
classification system recommended by ILO. It classifies, 
defines and describes the various occupations available: in the 
country giving the standard and alternative occupational titles. 
The international code structure for classifying occupations 
has, to some extent, been modified by a committee of experts 
to suit Indian conditions, 

The definitions in the NCO give the overall functions and 
operations generally performed by the worker in the order of 
sequence including the tasks which the worker may do in addi- 
tion to his normal duties, They also indicate the special know- 
ledge regarding the particular as well as allied occupations 
which the worker in that occupation may possess by virtue of 
his professional qualifications and experience. Further, below 
each definition, a record portion is provided to give guidelines 
for recording relevant details of applicants and vacancies. 
All this information is of particular help to employment 
officers in: 


(i) classifying applicants who call for employment assis- 
tance; 
(ii) classifying vacancies notified by employers; 
(iii) matching suitable applicants against demands; 
(iy) assessing the comparative skill and knowledge of wor- 
kers within the same occupation; } 
(v) recording special qualifications against item 15 of index 
card (X. 1); 
(vi) reporting statistical data concerning the employment 
market; and 
(vii) classifying occupational literature. 


The occupational classification system is also of importan- 
ce in the analysis of data relating to employment, unemploy- 
ment, under employment, labour force statistics, migration, 
training, wage comparison, work injury -or occupational 
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disease. Apart from the use made of the NCO by ‘the 
employment service. other agencies such as the Registrar 
General of India, Planning Commission, National Sample 
Survey, Central Statistical Organisation, Institute of Applied 
Man Power Research and industrial establishments are also 
making increasing use of this classification system in which 
the occupational hierarchy runs upwards from occupation to 
families, groups and divisions. A number of similar occupa- 
tions are grouped under one family. 

A number of families of allied occupations are combined 
into groups anda number of related groups are assigned to 
divisions. The National Classification of Occupations has at 
present eight divisions consisting of 95 occupational groups, 
divided into 462 families; under each family are occupations 
whose number at present comes to 2484. 

„Code structure: A numerical coding system adopted in the 
NCO consisting of five digits is formed in the following 
manner: "i e 

Each division is assigned a single digit code number as O, 
1, 2. etc. In the eighth division, which: is a supplementary 
division for workers not classified by occupations, the code 
given is ‘X’. 

As each division is divided into a number of groups, each 
of these groups within the division has a two digit code 
number. The groups are further divided into families, each 
family having a three digit code number. 

For occupations within the family, two more digits are 
added, thus making a five digit code number. The allocation 
of a five-digit code number for an occupation is illustrated 
below: 


Division Sales workers Code number 
Group within Salesmen, shop 
the division assistants and 
related workers 43 
Family within y Salesmen, shop 
the group assistants and 


demonstrators 430 


w 
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Occupation Salesman, wholesale 430.10 
within the 
family 


The last two digits of the code number for individual occu- 
pations within a family are numbered in sequence like 10, 15, 
20, 25 etc., usually, leaving intervals of five or ten between 
numbers depending on the number of occupations to be accom- 
modated within his family, 


Difference between the Industrial Classification and the National 
Classification of Occupations 


The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statistics 
defined occupation as ‘‘a trade, profession or type of work 
performed by an individual irrespective of the branch of the 
economic activity to which he is attached.’’ The same con- 
cept of an occupation has been adopted in the NCO. 

Occupation is the kind of work which an individual per- 
forms. The nature of the factory, business or service in which 
the person is employed, has, however, no bearing upon the 
classification of the occupation. It is a person’s occupation, 
independent of his industrial association, that is important in 


_ occupational classification. There is, therefore, a clear dis- 


tinction between an occupational: classification and an indus- 
trial classification. The former embraces what an individual 
does, while the latter shows the position of the worker in the 
economic structure of the industry. A man’s occupation is 
the nature of work he performs. His industry is the kind of 
commodities/services which his employer produces. For ins- 
tance, a person may work in the ship building industry, the 
food processing industry or a steel plant, but by occupation 
he will be a carpenter. 


Methods of disseminating information 


There are two chief methods of disseminating occupational 
information to students: 


(a) Group methods 
(b) Individual methods © 
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Under the present conditions group method of dissemina- 
ting occupational information is the most suitable. Besides, 
the group method has the following advantages: 


*Orientation can be given to all students. 


*Information of common interest and value can be econo- 
mically imparted. 


*Experiences of a number of individuals can be pooled for 
the benefit of each member of the group. 


*Individuals in need of individual counselling can be dis- 
covered. 


Group techniques of imparting occupational information 


1. Through subjects: Every subject teacher can show his 
students the relationship between his subject-matter and occu- 
pations, as well asthe vocational implications of this subject- 
matter. i 

2. Career education: The information can be given to'the 
students through a systematic teaching of occupations. 

3. Career talks: Career talk is on specific fields of occu- 
pations or training appropriate to groups of particular educa- 
tional levels, emphasising the importance of vocational plan- 
ning. These may be arranged for students of particular 
faculties in a college. The subject-matter may range from 
how and why of career planning to disseminating information 
about broad and specific fields of opportunities. This is one 
of the best ways of giving first hand information about the 
merits and limitations of a particular occupation. 

4. Career: conferences; Career conferences are series of 
meetings in which various professional experts in different 
occupations participate and make available their intimate 
knowledge of the requirements and opportunities in their 
fields of work. The programme of the conference should be 
well-drawn up. The most suitable time for such conferences 
is the beginning of the academic session when parents, too, 
can be invited. 

5. Career groups: They provide an occasion for imparting 
occupational information. As the group is usually small, 
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problems regarding the different fields of occupgtions can be 
discussed informally. 

6. Work-sample projects; The'students may spend a day 
or two'on the job of their choice.» This will give them fami- 
liarity with the working conditions in particular industries not 
possible through reading. 

7. Through visits to places of work: Visits to places of 
work, factories oF business establishments can also prove use- 
ful-as the pupils can get first-hand knowledge about the work- 
ing conditions. 

8: Films and film-strips: Films and film-strips also help 
to’arouse interest in the study of occupations. 

9, Dramatization:» The writing and production of one act 
plays about occupations by students can prove an interesting 
way of disseminating occupational information. For example, 
the ideas of the right and wrong way to apply for a job, or to 
appear for an interview can prove useful and interesting. Certain 
dramatised radio and TV programmes can also prove useful. 

10, Career exhibitions: A career exhibition means an orga- 
nised display of materials of occupational interest. Although 
it is usually not possible to give detailed information through 
a display, certain basic ideas can be presented simply and 
clearly and at the same time, it can also be useful in directing 
students to other sources of information. Students should 
playan active role in planning and organising career exhibi- 
tions. f : 
11; Bulletin board announcements and other devices: 
Bulletin board announcements, displays and other devices may 
be used tocall attention to the information available. Copies 
of handouts received from DGE & T, UGC, different ministries 
and social agencies/university employment information and 
guidance bureau can also be displayed with advantage. A 
special notice board or bulletin board bearing the name ‘Voca- 
tional Guidance’ is désirable: ` This will help students in 
knowing where to look for the information. They may also 
be encouraged to collect information which can be displayed 
with advantage. { 

Important news-cuttings should also. be displayed on the 
- boards under heads as—adyertisements of various State Public 
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Service Commissions, Union Public Service Commission, Sub- 
ordinate Service Selection Boards, Railway Service Commission, 
Posts and Telegraphs. Information regarding competitive exa- 

_minations, scholarships, apprenticeships, admission notices, 
new courses, miscellaneous. The counsellor should also select 
important facts from various studies and assemble them for 
bulletin board display. 

12. Special card catalogue: The counsellor should prepare 
a special card catalogue of the most useful occupational 
studies from books, pamphlets and magazines for ready. refe- 
rence. These cards should contain not only the usual infor- 
mation of author, title or. publisher, but also a careful analysis 
and evaluation of the study: Sucha collection of cards can 
be of great assistance to the counsellor and, if carefully made, 
will save much time. 

13. Through library: A rich body of reference material, 
easily available, can help in informing the students about 
occupations and their requirements. A separate section in the 

_library on occupational information should be organised. 
Prospectuses of various institutions may also be included in it 
with advantage. The publications should be authentic and 
up-to-date. The books and pamphlets in- the library should 
cover a wide range of occupations for men and women. The 
library should also contain maps showing training and educa- 
tional facilities in the country; posters and pamphlets prepared 
by various agencies; and charts prepared by the counsellor. 

14. Through individual contact; Students. can seek the 
counsellor’s help in planning career, choosing a course of 
study, training or apprenticeship. The individual technique is 
the best for disseminating information, but due to the paucity 
of guidance personnel and the large number of students to be 
guided, it may not be possible to arrange such interviews for 
every student. These may be restricted to students whocan 
not be helped much through group techniques. 


Resumé 


1. The wise choice of an occupation requires accurate 
information about the occupations available, what they 
require and what they offer. 


a a 
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2. 


Information is vital for the success of any guidance and 
counselling programme. It is needed to make guidance 
informative, assurative, motivational, exploratory, 
evaluative and adjustive and thus helpful to the 
students. é 

Occupational information includes facts on the nature 
of work, occupational relationships, working condi- 
tions, educational requirements and employment 
opportunities. Information “about occupations which 
the students of a college or university have been 
entering in the previous years and are likely to enter 
in future should be collected. 


Information may be collected through a variety of 
methods—situations vacant advertisement survey, 
alumni follow-up survey, community survey. 

The information collected may be filed in the alphabe- 
tical order, subject-wise, division of occupations, 
national classification of occupations. 


‘The information may be disseminated through group 


and individual methods, Group techniques may include 
dissemination related information through subject, 
career education, career talks, career conferences, 
career groups, work-sample projects, visits to places of 
work, films and film-strips, dramatisation, career exhi- 
bitions, etc. interview may be used as an individual 
technique. 


Evaluation 


1. 


What steps will you take for setting up an occupational 
information room in your school for the benefit of 
school leavers? 

What do you understand by occupational and educa- 
tional information? What is the need for this infor- 
mation in the present context? 

What are the different types of occupational informa- 
tion? Discuss in detail the various sources of occupa- 
tional information. 
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What are the different methods of obtaining occupa- 
tional information? 


Discuss in detail the different methods of filing the 


educational and occupational information. 


Discuss the different tedliniques for disseminating 
occupational information. 


What group techniques can you use for disseminating 
occupational information? 


Why should occupational information be disseminated 
in the school? Give an outline of the programme of 
occupational information for different levels. 


12 


Organisation of a Guidance 
Programme 


A Goop guidance programme is one of the essentials of a. 
good school. If it is to make its impact felt on the growth and 
development of the child and improve the quantity and quali- 
ty of the educational programme, it must be an organised 
service of the school. So long as it remains an incidental acti- 
vity and is left to the good sense of every teacher, much of its 
significance as. an educative process is lost. It should, there- 
fore, be recognised as an integrating or unifying force by 
everybody in the school. 

The extent of guidance and counselling set-up depends 
upon the resources of the school and the community. One 
school may be able to afford a separate room with enough 
space for staff and records of the entire school population, 
whereas another may have to be content with a separate cor- 
ner set aside for the purpose. 

The nature and extent of the administrative set-up also 
will vary with the size of the school, for the guidance progra- 
mme offered depends upon the number of employees, and 
educational facilities provided. In a big school, a qualified 
counsellor and the guidance teacher, with the active support 
of the head of the institution, can run the guidance pro- ` 
gramme. Ina small school, a part-time guidance master with 
the co-operation of the head and the members of the staff 
can do this work. Since students, teachers and community 
are unique] in every school, each professional guidance 
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structure must be made to suit a particular situation. 


Requisites of a good school guidance programme 


The following are the essential requisites of a good school 
guidance programme: 


1. An effective guidance programme should be accepted 
as an essential function of secondary education by school ad- 
ministrators in particular and educational administrators at the 
highest echelon in the state in general. They should be con- 
vinced of its utility for promoting personality growth of the 
pupils. If the head of the institution believes in the concept of 
guidance programme, it will also receive Pye with the 
teachers and parents. 

2. Leadership by a trained counsellor/guidance master 
must be provided in every school, It may be his/her function 
to coordinate the efforts of several teachers in the school in 
the collection of pupil data, to initiate group guidance proce- 
dures and to do individual counselling. 

3. The active co-operation of a band of teachers interes- 
ted in guidance must be secured. One guidance master will 
not be able to achieve much in a multifaceted programme like 
guidance. Other teachers must also assist in the implementa- 
tion of guidance activities. They can contribute to the guid- 
ance programme by supplying data for cumulative record 
cards. 

4. Arrangement should be made to enlist the support- of 
parents and to introduce them to the idea of guidance: No 
programme can function successfully in a school unless parents 
feel convinced of its utility. This is more true of guidance. 
The importance of a correct curriculum choice by their ward 
should be brought home to them, The school staff meeting 
parents in conferences during the school session will pay rich 
dividends, j 

5. The provision for guidance programme must be made 
in the school time-table as well as in the school budget. This is ` 
needed for carrying on minimum guidance activities, such as 
maintenance of cumulative record cards, arranging of career 
talks, educational talks and orientation talks; screening of 
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films; or arranging of plant tours. Ifa whole-time counsel- 
lor’s post does not exist in the school, the guidance master 
should be given a concession of twelve periods a week out of 
the teaching load for guidance work. The provision of six 
periods should be made in the school time-table for class con- 
tacts, and other six periods should be utilized for activities 
such as arranging experts for delivering talks, filling up the 
cumulative record cards, providing individual guidance to the 
student, collecting or displaying and filing occupational infor- 
mation. 

6. The school administration should facilitate the imple- 
mentation of guidance decisions. If the counselling process 
indicates the need for a change in the student’s programme, it 
should be administratively possible to make these changes. 
For instance, if instruction needs to be analysed and broken 
down into small parts to be evaluated in phase and term tests 
so that the less able students make satisfactory progress, the 
teacher should do this. If the student seems to need more 
participation in the co-curricular aspects of school life, addi- 
tional avenues of participation should be provided. If these 
facilities are not made available, the attempt to counsel may 
increase the student’s feeling of frustration on one hand and 
feeling of futility among the masters on the other. 

7. A good guidance programme is dynamic, changing as 
needs change, undergoing continuous development in order to 
remain currenf. Frequent evaluation is an essential part of 
programme development to ensure its continuing utility. 


The guidance programme—its content 


Given below is an outline of the content of the guidance 
programme for a secondary school. 

l. Educational talks on simple educational topics should 
be arranged by the counsellor or guidance master. He himself 
or the members of the guidance committee or persons from 
outside the school can deliver a minimum of two talks ina 
month. Some suggestive themes may be adjustment with the 
school, in peers; getting the best out of school education; effect- 
ive study habits; preparing and taking examinations; use of lei- 
sure; living in the hostels; filing an application form or written 
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application; how to apply for job; appearing for an interview; 
entry and success in a job: use of library; participation in co- 
curricular activities or helping in administration. 

2. Orientation talks are meant to orientate the students 
with the courses of studies, the facilities available in the school 
in the form of library, laboratories, workshops, playgrounds, 
teaching personnel freeships, concessions or stipends, scholar- 
ships. As much information as possible should be provided 
to pupils concerning the school and the changing educational 
and occupational scene. Efforts should be made to give ade- 
quate information to the students. regarding courses and ca- 
reers open to school leavers, different entrance examinations; 
considerations to be borne in mind for taking a particular 
stream—academic or vocational; apprenticenship schemes; part 
time and vacation employment schemes; changing occupational 
pattern and guidance agencies at different levels. 

3. Career talks about the details of a particular job are 
a must for a good guidance programme. Every career expert 
should be provided with an outline of the career talk at a 
much advanced date so that he/she knows what to prepare. 
Career talks may include talks on avenues open to drop-outs 
at class eighth level; secondary school leavers; higher secondary 
school leavers; graduates and post-graduates; self employment 
schemes; entry into various services and methods of recruit- 
ment and prospects. 

4. Career conferences are a group activity organised for 
the purpose of providing occupational information of a preli- 
minary or supplementary nature to a large number of students. 
In a career conference, several speakers belonging to different 
professions deliver talks about their own fields to students in 
groups. For example, a successful doctor gives a talk on 
“Medicine as a Career” toa group of students interested in 
the medical line and a lawyer on ‘““Law as a Career” to another 
group interested in the field of law and so on. It should be 
organised at least twice a year and may be arranged after the 
quarterly examinations of the schools. 

5. Plant tours to industries and commercial establishments 
provide the students with direct experience of the work and 
the physical and the social environment in which it is done. 
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The students should be prepared for it in advance so that 
they know what to observe, the questions to ask and how 
to behave. A visit is more useful when followed by a 
group discussion in which students talk about what they have 
seen and exchange ideas. As many plant tours may be arran- 
ged as possible depending upon the resources of the school 
and the time available. 

6. Screening of films and _film-strips followed by group 
discussions isa good means of disseminating information. 
Film-strip shows accompanied by a suitable commentary can 
also prove useful. The films can be obtained on loan from 
various agencies. (A list of these agencies is given in 
the Appendix) 


Essential activities of a good school guidance programme 


A good school guidance programme does not appear sud- 
denly but develops gradually through planned stages on the 
basis of needs and resources of the school. Listed below are 
some of the major activities of a good school guidance pro- 
gramme: 

1. Setting up of the school guidance committee. The first 
step in initiating a guidance programme in a school is to set up 
the school guidance committee which should consist of: 


President Head of the institution. 
Secretary School counsellor or the guidance mas- 
ter. 


Other members (a) Any five members of the staff—these 
can be different class incharges, different 
subject incharges or heads of different 
faculties in a big school. 

(b) President of the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 

(c) Student secretaries of different classes. 

(d) Vocational guidance officer. 


It is the responsibility of the guidance committee to plan 
monthly and yearly programmes. It should prepare an 
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institutional plan for the guidance programme to be taken up in 
the school. In its periodical meetings, the committee can also 
thrash out problems requiring group solution, plan and coord- 
inate guidance activities and assess the work already done. 

2. The guidance centre: The effectiveness of the edu- 
cational and vocational information service in the school lar- 
gely depends on the systematic organisation, proper mainten- 
ance, and regular use of the guidance centre. Ideally, the cen- 
tre should be a large room equipped with almirahs, filing 
cabinets, display racks, bulletin boards, tables and chairs 
where the materials can be maintained and displayed. The 
room can also be used for holding discussions showing films 
and film-strips or for holding parent-teacher meetings. A part_ 
of it can be partitioned and used by the counsellor guidance 
master for individual discussion with pupils and their parents. 

However, most schools are so over-crowded that it may 
not be possible to secure independent accommodation. In 
such cases, the counsellor guidance teacher has to make do 
with a corner in the school library, the reading room, or in 
the verandah. If this too is not available, he may have to use 
his own class-room after school hours. 

Whatever be the housing facilities, the information material 
should be easily accessible to those who come to use it. The 
guidance centre should have the provision for a separate 
peaceful corner for counselling too where the pupils may go 
without being much noticed. A remarks register should be 
placed near the entrance to the centre in which the visitors 
can record their impressions. 

To facilitate the use of information, it should be filed pro- 
perly and some sort of filing system should be used by the 
counsellor guidance master. He should classify and file the 
material as soon as he receivesit. He may do this work 
during his guidance periods or before or after the school 
hours. This will not take much time, but care should be taken 
to replace the files at their proper places after use. The 
material may be filed according to any of these methods: 
plphabetical system; national classification of occupations; 
or filing on the basis of school subjects. The details of these 
methods have been discussed. in an eartier chapter. The 
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counsellor/guidance master should adopt one which suits his 
purpose best. Students should also be encouraged to prepare 
scrap books on different careers. These can also be displayed 
in the centre. 

Another activity which a guidance master can try with 
profit is the development of a job-folder in which can be put 
together relevant information about a particular job. A good 
‘job-folder’ describes the activities, duties and responsibilities 
entailed in the job, the personal qualities and educational 
requirements for the job, details about special training require- 
ments, if any, and prospects for advancement and salary. 

The information material should be displayed neatly and 
artistically. Posters, charts, leaflets, monographs, news- 
letters, notifications of jobs and training courses, advertisement 
of scholarships should be displayed if they have to serve their 
purpose well. Walls, bulletin boards, display racks and display 
windows may be used for this purpose. Posters and charts 
can be pasted on cardboards and hung in the guidance 
centre, if there is one. Otherwise, they may be displayed in 
the reading room, in the classroom of the guidance teacher or - 
in the verandah, where a large number of pupils are likely to 
see them. Displays should be given an attractive title or 
headline. The arrangement of the material should be frequ- 
ently changed to maintain continued interest on the part of 
the pupils. 

It is essential to maintain a stock. register in which guid- 
ance literature, as soon as it is received, should be entered. by 
the guidance master. It is also important to maintain a 
proceedings register to record all the activities concerning 
guidance programme regularly. 

The centre should function throughout the Wea to fulfil 
the aims of guidance. If pamphlets and brochures are not to 
be issued for reading at home because of their limited number, 
facilities should be provided for pupils to read them at 
the centre under the guidance of the counsellor/guidance 
master. i 

The counsellor/guidance master should invite the pupils 
to the centre at the beginning of the year for acquainting them 
with his work and information materials available. He should 
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invite the parents of the pupils also to visit the centre. The 
utility of the guidance centre depends on how enthusiastic, 
enterprising and resourceful a counsellor/guidance master is. 
He can either make the guidance centre a store-room or turn 
it into a centre of all guidance activities. 

3. Maintenance of cumulative record card: An effective 
guidance programme. presupposes information about the 
pupil which is reliable, valid and comprehensive. This is 
possible when the work of collecting information is done on a 
systematic basis and over a period of years. The maintenance 
of a cumulative record card is one of the most important activi- 
ties of a good guidance programme. It is so designed that 
various types of information about the pupil such as identify- 
ing data, schools attended so far, health record, achievement 
records, participation in co-curricular activities, specific assets 
and linitations, unusual talent, psychological test results, plans 
and aspirations of the student are added to it year after 
year. 

The cumulative record cards should be maintained from 
the sixth class onwards by the teachers and the counsellor or 
guidance master working in co-operation. The class teacher 
generally fills in the information available to him about the 
pupil or from the pupil. The counsellor or guidance master 
is responsible for filling in data about a pupil’s abilities or 
interests. Health record is given by the school doctor or 
nurse. 

If the records are to be of value, they must be maintained 
regularly and kept up-to-date. Cards of all pupils should be 
kept together at. a place either in the principal’s or in the 
counsellors’ office. Since some of the information is of a 
confidential nature, the records should be made available to 
only those persons who are likely to use the information for 
assisting the pupil in making adjustments and educational or 
vocational plans. ; 

When the pupil leaves the school, his cumulative record 
card should be sent to the next institution he enters, so that 
the counsellor/guidance teacher there easily understands the 
new entrant—his abilities, his shortcomings, his aspirations 
and resources. f 
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4. Testing: To make the assessment of an individual’s skills 
and traits, educational potentialities and deficiencies standardi- 
sed, psychological tests can be used by the counsellor or 
guidance master. The psychological tests should also meet 
the needs of the students at the end of the ten year schooling. 
It enables them to join the working force or to take up 
vocational, or academic courses of study to prepare for 
entrance to the first degree class in the college or university. 
Diagnostic tests, which help in directing attention to remedial 
programmes of education, deserve a special place in the 
guidance set-up of the schools which function mainly for the 
average and below average socio-economic levels. Efforts 
should he made to gradually build up a test library. But 
the use of such tests should be made only by a trained coun- 
sellor or trained guidance master. Testing techniques should 
never be used in isolation. 

5. Counselling: Counselling is said to be the core of the 
entire guidance programme. It is a process in which the pupil 
is helped to form a decision, make a choice or find a direction 
at some important fork in the road such as that of planning 
a programme in the institution, or deciding a life career. It 
is a way of helping the individual to learn those things which 
facilitate adjustment, both immediate and remote and also 
assist him to remove obstacles in his learning. 

It may not be possible to provide the counselling facility 
for all the students in a school. Itis important to identify 

students needing this assistance because: 

i) he needs not only reliable information but an interested 
interpretation of such information as meets his own personal 
difficulties; 

ii) he wants a wise listener with broader experience than 
his own, to whom he can recount his difficulties, and from 
whom he may gain suggestions regarding his own proposed 
plan of action; 

iii) he is aware of a problem and of the strain and diffi- 
culty it is causing, but is unable to define and understand it; 

iv) the student is aware of the presence and nature of a 
problem but, because of a temporary strain and distraction, 
is unable to cope with it intelligently; 3 
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v) the student is suffering from a major maladjustment or 
handicap which is more thana temporary one, which demands 
careful diagnosis by a specialist and help over along period of 
time. Only a trained guidance worker should use counselling 
as a technique of guidance, 

6. Formation of guidance clubs: To make the students acti- 
vely participate in the guidance programme, they should be 
made members of different guidance clubs on the basis of 
their educational and vocational interests, Clubs such as the 
Medical club, Engineering club, Home Science club, Photo- 
graphy club, Hiking club, Young Newtons, Young Account- 
ants club, Young Writers club, Young Agriculturists club can 
be formed. Students in these clubs should be encourged to 
collect information and to Prepare scrap-books and folders on 
different careers. They can be taken out on plant tours, to 
film shows, so that they make the best use of the guidance 
services available to them. They should be given a basic 
understanding of these professions and demonstration of these 
clubs in public. This will enthuse them to work for their 
ultimate goal. 

7. Liaison with different agencies: The school should have 
effective liaison : 


(i) with vocational and technical institutions in the area to 
help circulation of students for specific projects like 
work experience. 


(ii) with industries, business houses, sales organisations 

` sand the establisments for socially useful productive 
work and other vocational guidance programmes like 
talks, and visits. 


(ii) with institutions of higher learning like arts college, pro- 
fessional colleges, polytechniques, ITIs and universities 
for enabling the student to know the available courses. 

(iy) with instiutions and organisations for mass communica- 
tions and media so as to improve upon methods of 
creating awareness and consciousness, 


(v) with Lions,and Rotary clubs, so as to reach wider 
horizons through contacts with the members of 
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these organisations, many of whom would be potential 
employers as well. 


(vi) with vocational guidance cells and employment ex- 
changes to see students to the end of their goal of 
education, namely, employment. 


(vii) with school staff and administrator for effective imple- 
mentation of programmes and suggestions. 


(viii) with counsellors and guidance teachers of other schools 
for exchange of views. 


(ix) with colleges of education and departments of uni- 
versities which arrange refresher courses for updating 
their standards of work. 


(x) with district counsellor, district education officer, and 
State Guidance Bureau for enlisting their co-operation 
in organising educational and career conferences. 
Screening of films, arranging plants tours and obtain- 
ing the much needed financial help and administrative 

* support. 


An outline of minimum guidance programme in schools 


Given below is a tentative outline of a minimum guidance 
programme for a secondary school, which may be adapted 
according to local conditions: 


Class six 


Collection of data about the home and family background 
of the students; the educational achievement of the pupils. 

The orientation programme for the students should in- 
clude: familiarising the students with the school atmosphere; 
the curricular and co-curricular facilities available in the 
school; and informing them of such problems, as how to study 
effectively, how to use leisure properly, how to get the best 
out of school education, how to adjust with the school, class- 
room, teachers and peers. These activities should be comple- 
ted within three weeks of the reopening of the school. 

The orientation programme for the parents of the students 
who are newly admitted to the school should be taken up in 
the second week of the reopening of the school. 
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Starting the cumulative record card with the entries in the 
card to be made by the class-teacher should begin in the 
third week. 

The administration of two group tests, one verbal and the 
other non-verbal, should be taken up in the fourth week of the 
first month. 

Organising remedial’ programme for weak students and 
enrichment programme for talented students should be taken 
up after the first terminal test, Identification of under achie- 
vers and dropouts should be taken up after the first terminal - 
test and the administration of psychological tests. 

Improving the environment for learning should be main- 
tained throughout the academic session, 

Counselling the problem children or sending them to spe- 
cialists should be taken up when problems arise. 


Classes seven to nine 


The orientation programme for new students and their 
parents should be taken up in the first fortnight of the reopen- 
ing of the school. 

Collecting data regarding aptitudes, interests, achievements 
and other psychological variables should be peered in the 
first two months. 

The self-understanding programme of utilising abilities and 
understanding the personality; giving information regarding 
the world of work; organising field trips; arranging career 
conferences and exhibitions should be taken upin the third, 
fourth and fifth months. 

Identification of the under-achievers and drop outs, arran- 
ging remedial programmes for the weak, and enrichment pro- 
grammes for the talented can be taken up after the first 
terminal. 

Helping students in learning the skills which help them in 
effective study, use of library resources, adopting measures 
for improving the learning environment should be taken up 
throughout the academic session. 

Sending the students to the counsellor or the expert accor- 
ding to the problem should be taken up when the problem 


arises: 
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Guiding parents about the careers through PTAs may 
be taken up in the beginning and at the end of the session, 
and on other occasions when the counsellor meets the parents 
by appointment. 


Classes eleven and twelve 


The orientation programme for new students and their’ 
parents should be taken up in the first fortnight of the reopening 
of the school. The students and their parents should be inform- 
ed about the options open to them. The counsellor/ guidance 
master should help the pupils choose a stream on the basis of 
their abilities, interests and achievement. 

Providing information regarding community resources, jobs, 
socially useful productive work to faciliate entry of pupils into 
the world of work, should be continued during the entire 
higher secondary stage. 

Counselling students who want to change the stream may 
be taken up when the need arises. 

Arranging career conferences, exhibitions and field trips 
may be taken up after the terminal examinations. 

Identification of the umnder-achievers and dropouts, 
atranging remedial programme for the weak and enrichment 
programmes for the talented can be taken up after the first 
terminal. 

Helping students in learning the skills which will help them 
in effective study, the use of library, laboratories, work- 
shops and resources, and adopting measures for improving the 
learning environment should be continued throughout the 
academic session. 


Implementing the programme 
For giving a practical shape to the above programme: 
* ‘There should be a guidance teacher after every 500 
students, 


The guidance teacher should devote 6 to 12 periods to 
the guidance work. 


A sum of three rupees per student should be sanctioned 
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* 


* 


for meeting the recurring expenditure on the follow- 
ing: 


Audio-visual material 

Field trips i 

Career conferences and exhibitions 
Films and film-strips 

Answer sheets for the tests 


The school staff should be made familiar with the 
guidance programme; class teachers should be imparted 


training in the maintenance of cumulative record cards 
and administration and scoring of simple psychological 
tests. 


Guidance masters should be paid adequate allowance 
as is being done in the case of those in charge of 
NCC or Audio-Visual Education. 


Resumé 


1. A good guidance programme is one of the essentials of 


a good school. If it is to make its impact felt on ‘the 
growth and development of the child and improve the 
quantity and quality of the educational programme, 
it must be an organised service of the school. 


There are some requisites of a good school guidance 
programme: 


(a) An effective guidance programme should be 
accepted as an essential function of secondary 
education by school administrators in particular 
and educational administrators at the highest 
echelon in the state in general. 


(b) Leadership by a trained counsellor guidance 
master must be provided in every school. 

(c) The active cooperation by a band of teachers 
interested in guidance must be secured, 


(d) Arrangement should be made to enlist the support 
of parents and to introduce them to the idea of 


guidance. 


Å 
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(e) Provision for guidance programme must be made 
in the school time-table as well as in the school 
budget. 


(f) School administration should facilitate the imple- 
mentation of guidance decisions. 


(g) A good guidance programme is dynamic, chang- 
ing as needs change, undergoing continuous 
development in order to remain current. 


3, Educational, orientation and career talks, career 
conferences, plant tours, screening of films and film 
strips etc.,’ are necessary contents of a good guidance 
programme. 

4. The essential activities of a good school guidance 
programme are: 

(a) Setting up of the school guidance committee 

(b) Setting up of the occupation centre 

(c) Maintenance of cumulative record card 

(d) Testing 

(@) Counselling 

(f) Formation of guidance clubs. 

(g) Liaison with the District Education Officer, 
District Counsellor and State Guidance Bureau 

5. To give a practical shape to the guidance programme, 
every school should have a schedule for carrying 
various guidance activities. 

Evaluation 

1. What are the requisites ofa good guidance pro- 
gramme? What should be the content of this pro- 
gramme? 

2. Suggest a minimum essential guidance programme for 
a secondary school. 

3. Draw up a schedule of guidance programme which 


may be followed in a higher secondary school. 
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4. Your school has decided to launch a guidance pro- 
gramme. What essentials should be borne in mind be- 
fore the programme is actually launched? 


5, How would you organise guidance services in a higher 
secondary school with twelve classes? 

6. Write explanatory notes on (i) The Guidance Com- 
mittee (ii) Career Talk (iii) Career Day (iv) Career 
Conference (v) Occupational Information Room, 
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The Guidance Programme at 
Different Levels 


The national level 


THE Union Ministry of Education in India established a 
Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance in 
1954 for planning, organisation and coordination of vocational > 
guidance in schools in the country. In 1961, the Bureau was 
transferred to the newly formed National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training and was merged with the 
department of Psychological Foundations, National Institute 
of Education, NCERT at Delhi. In 1969, this Department 
was reorganised as the Department of Educational Psychology 
and Foundations of Education. Its main function in the area 
of guidance is to contribute to the improvement of education 
in India through fostering and giving leadership to a strong 
guidance movement. 


The Department of Educational Psychology and Foundations of 
Education 


It has the following specific functions: 


1. Training guidance personnel, particularly school 
counsellors and teacher counsellors; 


2. Research in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance; 


3. Extension work in the field of educational and voca- 


tional guidance; i ` 
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4. Development of tests and aids for use in guidance 
work in schools and supply thereof; 


5. Preparation of guidance literature for the use of 
school children, parents, teachers and guidance 
personnel; 

6. Providing opportunities for discussion of ideas and 
dissemination of information to guidance personnel 
working in different parts of the country and helping 
to bring about coordination in the work’ of various 
institutions; 

7. Providing technical consultation in setting up Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance Bureaux in the States. 


The consultative and field services of the Department are 
available to the Union Ministry of Education and Youth 
Service for planning the development of guidance service, as 
also to the State Departments of Education, private guidance 
agencies and teacher training colleges. 

Now the Department has been bifurcated into two units. 
The Educational Psychology Unit is concerned with psycho- 
logical tests, and the training of personnel in the administration 
of the tests. It also collects information regarding the tests 
standardised in our country. The other unit is concerned with 
the training of personnel. 


National employment service 

This is another Central Government organisation concerned 
with guidance. Its headquarters are at the Directorate 
General of Employment and Training of the Ministry of 
Labour and Rehabilitation, Government of India. This 
agency has been developing guidance services since 1957 when 
the first set of field units came into being, Over the years, 
their number has expanded through phased planning. The 
National Employment Service now has 561 units located in 
the different Employment Exchanges. It has completed three 
decades of its existence. From a limited placement agency, it 
has grown into a multifunctional _man-power organisation 
concerned with the development and utilization of human 


resources. 
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Although this organisation is concerned primarily with the 
offering of vocational guidance to out-of-school youth and 
adults through the vocational guidance units existing in its 
network of employment exchanges all over the country, it 
also contributes to guidance programme in secondary schools. 
The vocational guidance officers of the National Employment 
Service assist the state and private organisations in conducting 
training courses for career masters. They also give. career 
talks and help in the organisation of conferences. The voca- 
tional guidance units of employment exchanges also help in the 
placement of school leavers in apprenticeships and vocational 
training. “ 

The publication of occupational information literature 
and posters- is one of the significant contributions of the 
National Employment Service to the guidance programme in 
the educational institutions. In fact, ‘these publications are, 
today, the mainstay of occupational information libraries or 
corners maintained by the Guidance Bureaux. and schools. 
The National Employment Service, apart from functioning 
as the agency for the placement of all categories of employ- 
ment seekers, is also responsible for the collection, compilation, 
analysis and interpretation of statistical data relating to 
employment and unemployment in India and for implementing 
programmes concerning vocational guidance and employment 
counselling, occupational research, surveys in the field of 
employment, unemployment and man-power planning and 
employment market information. 

In most states, the service consists of a Regional/State 
Employment Exchange, a number of sub-Regional/Divisional 
Employment Exchanges and a District Employment Exchange 
at the headquarters of each revenue district, directly adminis- 
tered by the State Directorate of Employment, usually under 
the Labour Department of the State. There are also special 
exchanges/sections offering specialised services for the guidance 
and placement of physically handicapped persons and women. 
Besides, in ‘some. states, there are vocational rehabilitation 
centres for the evaluation and rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped persons; coaching-cum-guidance centres for the 
benefit of scheduled caste/tribe applicants; colliery exchanges 
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for the placement of colliery labour; and project exchanges 
for handling the placement work in various river-valley and 
heavy industrial projects. 

The DGE & T has also undertaken the development of a 
Guidance Battery of Aptitude Tests to be used at employment 
exchanges for counselling purposes. This battery purports to 
be used as a psychometric tool to give guidance and employ- 
ment counselling to the guidance seekers. The work is under- 
way to adapt General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) of the 
United States Employment Service to suit Indian conditions. 
The DGE & T has made Indian versions of GATB by changing 
the verbal contents of the three tests of the eight paper and 
pencil tests which include verbal contents. These three tests 
have also been rendered into Hindi. The work on the deve- 
lopment of Indian norms has already been taken up and 
some studies have been completed. More such studies 
are being taken up, so that occupational aptitude patterns 
based on the aptitudinal factors suitable to Indian conditions 
may be developed. 


The state level 
1, State guidance bureaux 


Most of the State Departments of Education have set up or- 
ganizations with different names for guidance at the state level. 
Some of them are administratively a part of the Directorate 
of Education, others are either a part of the State Council of 
Educational Research and Training as in Haryana and Andhra 
Pradesh, or of the State Institutes of Education as in Kerala, or 
of a training college or separate Institute of Guidance which 
are subordinate offices of the Directorate of Education as in 
Punjab. Some of the Union Territories have also made a 
beginning by way of setting up an organisation for guidance 
within the Directorate of Education or a part of training college. 
The functions performed by the State Guidance Bureaux vary 
depending upon the numericul strength of the Bureau. 

The State Guidance Bureaux are responsible for the plann- 
ing and coordination of educational and vocational guidance 
activities in the schools of the state concerned, Their chief 
functions are: 
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Ay 


Collecting, compiling and disseminating educational and 
occupational information: The information is passed on 


_ to the schools in the form of bulletins, newsletters, 
leaflets or monographs. These are also made available 


to individual students or parents who either write 
to the bureaux or make personal visits. h 


Training of teachers: The training of teachers as 
part-time or full-time counsellors is an important 
function of the state bureaux. The training programme 
includes, besides the regular training courses, periodi- 
cal conferences of guidance workers and refresher 
courses for staff members. 


Organising seminars: Seminars. of short duration are 
arranged by the bureaux for headmasters and princi- 
pals, D.E.Os.,  C.E.Os,,. to acquaint them with their 
roles in the guidance programme. 


Publication of suitable literature: This is an important 
function of the State Guidance Bureaux. The litera- 
ture is published in the regional languages for the use 
of teachers and parents. 


Testing and counselling services to local and mofussil 
schools: The state bureaux are well equipped with 
psychological tests. Most of them have trained psycho- 
logists and counsellors on the staff. Cases of malad- 
justment are also referred to the bureaux for psycholo- 
gical treatment. 

Providing consultation service to the guidance units in 
the schools: The educational institutions are encourag- 
ed to organise career/educational conferences where 
the staff of the bureaux serve as resource persons. 
Arranging group guidance sessions: The bureaux 
arrange group guidance sessions for parents and senior 
members of the staff of the institutions, teachers and 
students. 

Maintenance of state level educational ‘and occupational 
information centre: The bureaux display occupational 
information material and other allied guidance 
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material and also set up a library and reading room 
for the benefit of teachers and students. 


9. Providing liaison between the activities of the state 
bureaux and the department of labour and employment; 
The bureaux collaborate with the Department of 
Labour and Employment in organising career planning 
fortnights, or weeks, career exhibitions, conducting 
courses, publication and circulation of literature, and 
publicising the guidance programme through the mass 
media’ like radio and television. 


10. Conducting research: The members of the State bureaux 
conduct research on problems connected with 
guidance. They construct, standardise and develop 
psychological tools for ‘evaluation. A ‘number of 
bureaux have prepared‘norms on various tests. Some 
others have translated tests in regional languages for 
use among the local population. Still. others have 
prepared adaptation of foreign tests. 


Most of the bureaux perform, and are equipped to perform, 
only some of these functions. 


2. Directorate of employment and training 


The department serves the employers, the employment 
seekers and the parents/guardians through a network of 
employment exchanges. spread: all over the state. Below are 
listed special programmes of the department. 

State occupational units:\ At “the state headquarters in 
each state, there is an occupational information unit which 
functions under the supervision of the state vocational guidance 
officer. It undertakes the publication of guidance material 
such as occupational field teviews/monographs/career 
pamphlets, handbooks on educational and training facilities 
in the state for use by the vocational guidance officers, teacher 
counsellors and career masters. The unit also compiles and 
disseminates information on job Opportunities, occupations, 
scholarships and competitive examinations. 

Occupational information Programme: The information 
gathered from different sources after if is identified, classified 
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and codified provides a central source of occupational infor- 
mation for use in international migration, employment, place- 
ment and related manpower activities, 

Employment market information programme: This aims at 
collection, compilation, analysis and interpretation of employ- 
ment information in different industries, occupations and 
areas and is collected with a view to identify. deficiencies. and 
facilitate estimation of future requirements of manpower for 
formulating educational and training programmes to ensure a 
regular: supply of the. required manpower for the country’s 
economic development. ` 

Career study centres: A career study centre set uplin the 
directorate of employment ensures that the literature concern- 
ed with the world of occupations and training facilities is kept 
up-to:date. 

Foreign employment and training information bureau: Some 
governments, realising the need of young people desiring to go 
abroad for employment or further studies, have set up the 
foreign employment and training information bureaus for 
guidance and information on various aspects. The bureaus 
provide authentic information on foreign studies, They have 
the following functions: 

1. “Selection of courses and. institutions: The bureau 
guides the students in the selection of ¢ducational vand voca- 
tional courses and related foreign universities. Well known 
universities like Cambridge, Oxford and Harvard, Columbia 
receive’ thousands of requests for ddmission and scholarships 
from all over the world. ‘They can accept only a very small 
percentage of those who apply, whereas there are-many. other 
universities which are equally good but not as well-known. In 
such universities, chances of admission and. scholarships are 
comparative better. The Bureau guides the students in the 
selection of such universities. 

2° Admission matters: It guides the students on admis- 
‘sion requirements, likely expenses required to meet the tuition 
and maintenance charges, proper time for applying for admis- 
sion and admission procedures, 

3. Scholarships, fellowships or assistantships: The bureau 
provides information about the availability of scholarships, 
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fellowships, assistantship or apprenticeship facilities granted by 
foreign governments, universities, or agencies as well as by 
public or private organisations at home. 

4. Passport and visa: The bureau provides information 
about the essential requirements needed for a passport and the 
related procedure for getting the same. It acquaints the 
aspirants about immigration regulations enforced by different 
foreign countries, basic requirements to be met and procedure 
to be followed for getting visa. 

5, Foreign exchange: The bureau guides the applicants 
about the rules, particularly regarding academic achievement 
of students, under which’ foreign exchange is released by the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

6. Employment prospects: The bureau gives information 
about employment prospects for various occupations overseas 
so as to enable them to try for employment in suitable countries. 

7. Part-time employment: Most of the foreign countries 
have their “own policy on part-time employment of foreign 
students. The bureau gives information about the chances of 
part-time employment and the procedure required | to, be 
followed by them after reaching there. 

8. Employment: Information regarding vacancies abroad 
including UNESCO postings, addresses of foreign firms and 
agencies, which generally employ or help in getting employ- 
ment, are’ provided to persons so that they apply directly at 
their own level. l 

9; Living conditions: Persons who visit foreign lands find 
themselves in strange environment, where society has its own 
characteristics like dress, food, climate, manners, customs and 
language different from those prevalent in our country. The 
bureau enlightens’ them in advance about the conditions of 
living in foreign countries and the problems they are'likely to 
face. 

i 10. ‘Free service in person or by post: The bureau renders 
free service to all who want information by post or in 
person. t > 

Assistance in professional and executive employment: All 
postgraduate applicants and thosé with professional degrees or 
equivalent diplomas can get themselves registered with this 
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employment office. Employment assistance to prospective 
employment seekers is also provided by this office ona 
centralised basis. 

Special employment exchanges for the Physically handicap- 
ped: These have been set up in all the states for placing a 
substantial number of physically handicapped persons in 
gainful employment and to help them become a useful part of, 
the state economy. 

Rural manpower units: These have been primarily establi- 
shed to provide occupational information, vocational guidance, 
and registration facilities to the employment seekers in the 
rural areas-at their doorsteps. 

Special cells for ex-servicemen: For the smooth absorption 
of ex-servicemen and disabled ex-servicemen in the economy 
of the state, special cells for ex-servicemen have been set up 
to help. them get suitable civil jobs with reference to their 
educational/technical qualifications, age and seniority. Punjab 
was the first state to undertake this project and now some 
more states have established special cells. Ex-servicemen and 
disabled ex-servicemen living in any part of the state have the 
facility to get registered at the nearest employment exchanges 
which are under instructions to forward their records, to. the 
special cell immediately on registration. 


3, Colleges of education, university departments of education 
and psychology 


Among the state-level organisations, colleges of education, 
university departments of education and psychology offer 
courses in guidance in the programme for the degrees of B.Ed., 
M.Ed. and M.A. in psychology. These courses are useful and 
provide an orientation to the students. Besides, the extension 
services centres and inservice training institutions organise 
short-term courses in guidance for the teachers. Some of these 
courses have only an orientation value, while others are desig- 
ned to train teachers to function as career masters. 


4. Private guidance agencies 


A few private guidance agencies sponsored by charitable 
trusts, social welfare organisations and educational societies are 
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also éngaged in the guidance services: ‘They offer individual 
guidance service to the students as well as to adults. Some of 
the important ones are the Vocational Guidance Society ‘at 
Calcutta, Gujarat Research Society at Bombay, Y.M.C.A. of 
Calcutta, the Rotary Club of Bombay and the Lion’s Club and 
the Junior Chamber of Baroda. They have made significant 
contribution to the development of guidance movement in 
India. 


The district level 


District counsellors: There ate district counsellors appoint- 
ed by the education department who look after the guidance 
programme in the districts under their jurisdiction. Generally, 
their office is attached to that of the district education officer 
and they are directly under the district education officer. The 
following are some of the functions of the district guidance 
counsellor: 


1. maintaining an information centre at the district 
headquarters and also to. make this information: avail- 
able to schools whenever required; 


2. helping the schools in introducing cumulative record 
cards through school counsellors, career masters; 


3. farranging career talks in schools through career 
masters/counsellors; 


4, . arranging career conferences in the higher secondary 
schools; 


5, carrying out test administration in the schools; taking 
up simple individual cases from schools for counselling; 
and 


6. organising guidance committees and establishing liaison 
between the agencies of guidance and employment a 
the district level. 


Employment — exchanges: The Training and Employment 
Services Organisation Committee set up in 1952 recommendec 
that employment exchanges should provide special facilities fo: 
counselling of young men and women who come to them fron 
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schools or colleges with no previous experience and are ui 
in their choice of employment. Advice in the choice of ac 
or an occupation should be made available to this popul: 
which represent the largest single addition to. the coun 
manpower every year, Employment counselling is a m 
to an end, the ultimate end being suitable employment. 

The main objective of the employment exchanges is to 
one a job for which he is best suited. The attainment of 
objective requires, on the part of the exchange, first, deter 
ation of a job or jobs which would take into account 
employment seeker’s interest and preference, his aptitude, 
training and experience, and second, rendering of assistanc 
finding employment in the field so determined, It also requ 
on the part of the exchanges advising or counselling, to) m 
a practical and satisfactory occupational choice for those y 
seek or are in need of such advice or counsel, 

The scheme for vocational guidance and employn 
counselling has been introduced at the employment exchar 
throughout the country. It guides the school and coll 
leavers in the choice of careers in accordance with tl 
interests, aptitudes and abilities taking into consideration 
employment market, Students who desire to. pursue furt 
studies are assisted in.the choice of educational and train 
courses which may lead to satisfying occupations. A cl 
liaison is maintained with the high/higher secondary. sche 
and colleges by the vocational guidance units with a view 
disseminating occupational information to the students, 

Individual and group guidance programmes are conduci 
at the vocational guidance units. An individual guidance p 
gramme consists of a discussion of employment problems 

guidance seekers, taking into account their assets and liabiliti 
It also consists of providing occupational -informati 
regarding employment avenues, educational and train 
facilities, scholarships and self-employment. opportuniti 
ete, 

The group guidance programme consists of a group. disci 
sion in which information about employment, opportunit! 
and training facilities is rendered to homogeneous groups 
applicants.. This programme is further supplemented by care 
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talks, by vocational guidance officers and outside experts in 
different fields of occupations. Career conferences, seminars, 
exhibitions and film shows are also organised from time to 
time by vocational guidance officers in collaboration with 
other agencies. 

Another important part of this programme is career talks 
in schools. Though educational guidance at schools is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion, the schools are also assisted by Vocational Guidance 
Officers in setting up career corners and in organising other 
guidance programmes. 

For the benefit of special categories of applicants like the 
scheduled castes, tribes, ex-servicemen, physically handicapped 
etc., facilities for rendering guidance exist at these units. 

Each unit maintains an Occupational Information Room, 
where information pertaining to various educational and 
training facilities, job opportunities, employment trends, 
etc., is displayed in the form of posters, charts, prospectuses, 
etc. 


The school level 


The guidance activities promoted and supervised in all 
schools by the state bureaux are finally the responsibility of the 
principal or headmaster of the school. The actual work is, 
however, undertaken by trained school counsellors, teacher 
counsellors, or career masters, depending on the pattern of 
school guidance services being followed in a particular state. 
The school counsellor is a wholetime guidance worker and 
the teacher counsellor or the career master isa teacher who 
is trained in guidance work and is allotted 6 to 12 periods a 
week for this work. The amount of relief depends on the 
work done by him. The school counsellor is primarily res- 
ponsible for total guidance planning for which he uses the 

- group guidance and individual counselling method. Through a 
series of guidance talks, he explains the importance of making 
an occupational choice, carries out the occupational orient- 
ation programme for pupils and shows them the way to self- 
appraisal and also how to understand the vocational and 
occupational significance of different subjects and courses of 
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study offered by the school. | He also maintains a contact with 
the employment exchange authorities from ‘whom he obtains 
occupational information and details about the state of the 
employment market. 

As it is difficult to afford a whole-time counsellor for every 
school, the provision of one visiting school counsellor for a 
group of several schools has been made in some states. They 
visit schools as often as possible or necessary and help the 
teacher counsellors or career masters in the guidance pro- 
gramme. They also cooperate with the state guidance bureau 
in research and with local and regional employment exchanges 
for collecting educational and vocational information. 


Resumé 


1. At the national level, the Department of Educational 
Psychology and Foundations of Education, NCERT, 
and National Employment Service, look after the 

à guidance programme. 

2. At the state level, the state guidance bureaux, directo- 
rates of employment and training and their different 
wings, colleges of education, university departments 
of education and psychology, a number of private 
agencies carry on the guidance programme. 

3. At the district level, district counsellors, and vocation- 
al guidance officers collaborate in the guidance effort. 

4. At the school level, there are counsellors/visiting coun- 
sellors and career masters for the guidance programme 
collaborating with vocational guidance officers. 


Evaluation 


1. Write a detailed note on guidance agencies at the 
national level. i 

2. Name the different agencies engaged in the guidance 
and counselling programme at state level. What are 
their major functions? 

3. What are the functions of guidance counsellors and 
vocational guidance officers? 

4. What are the special programmes of directorate of 
employment and training in your state? 
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Discuss.the role-of counsellors and career masters in an 
effective school guidance and counselling programme. 

Critically examine the role of government and private 
agencies at different levels. What suggestions can you 
offer to streamline their working? 


14 


Counselling 


COUNSELLING is as old as society itself. In every-day life, we 
find, counselling goes on at many levels—in a family set-up, 
parents -counsel their children, in society doctors counsel 
patients, lawyers clients, and teachers students. There is no 
limit to the problems on which counselling can be offered nor 
to the persons who can render’ this help, Counselling is the 
core of the guidance programme and is considered to be its 
most intimate and vital part. 


What counselling is 


Professional counselling, in its present form, isa recent 
development. Educational institutions, industries and business 
establishments are becoming increasingly interested in coun: 
selling and its potential for improving interpersonal relation- 
ships. It is believed, where no counsel is, the people fall. 
But in the multitude of counsellors, there is safety. No 
wonder, counselling is being recognised as an important tech- 
nique of guidance. Counselling has been understood and 
defined in a number of ways: 

The Webster’s dictionary. defines counselling as “‘consult- 
ation, mutual interchange of opinions, deliberating together.” 

Wren says, ‘Counselling is a dynamic and purposeful 
relationship between two people who approach a mutually 
defined problem with mutual consideration of each other to 
the end that the younger or less mature, or more troubled of 
the two is aided to a self-determined resolution of his pro- 


blem.” 
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James Michael Lee and Nathaniel J. Pattan say, “Coun- 
selling is the relationship between two persons in which one of 
them attempts to assist the other in so organising himself as to 
attain a particular form of happiness, adjustment to a life- 
situation, or in short, self-actualisation. Counselling always 
involves a one-to-one relationship, that is one client and one 
guidance worker in a formal or informal interview situation.” 

Merle M. Ohlsen writes, “Counselling is an accepting, 
trusting and safe relationship in which clients learn to discuss 
openly what worries and upsets them, to define precise be- 
haviour goals, to acquire the essential social skills, and to 
develop the courage and self-confidence to implement desired 
new behaviours.” 

According to Arbuckle, “Counselling is helping a person to 
come to see who he really is, what he has and does not have; 
what he can do easily, what he can do with difficulty and what 
he probably cannot do at all...[It] is a close sharing of a human 
relationship with one who has for him a high regard; one who 
can offer him unconditional acceptance, but one who has no 
guarantees, no answers.” 

Pepinsky and Pepinsky feel that, “Counselling relationship 
refers to the interaction which (i) occurs between two indi- 
viduals called ‘‘counsellor’” and “client”, (ii) takes place within 
a professional setting, and (iii) is initiated and maintained as a 
means of facilitating changes. in the behaviour of the client. 
The counselling relationship develops from the interaction 
between two individuals, one a professionally trained worker 
and the other ‘a person who seeks his services.” 

Hahn and MacLean define counselling as ‘‘a process which 
takes place in a one-to-one relationship between an individual 
beset by problems with which he cannot cope alone and a 
professional worker whose training and experience have quali- 
fied ‘him to help others reach solutions to various types of 
personal difficulties,’’ 


An analysis of the above Viewpoints will reveal the major 
elements of counselling: 
Counselling involves two individuals—one seeking help and 


the other, a professional, trained person, who can help the 
first. 
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There should be a relationship of mutual respect between 
the two individuals. The counsellor should be friendly and 
co-operative and the counsellee should have trust and confi- 
dence in the counsellor. 

The aim of counselling is to help a student form a 
decision, make a choice or find a direction at some important 
fork in the road such as that of planning a life career, a pro- 
gramme in college or university, or a campaign to obtain 
employment. 

It helps the counsellee acquire independence and develop a 
sense of responsibility. It helps him explore and utilise his 
potentialities and actualise himself. 

It is more than advice-giving. The progress comes through 
the thinking’ that a person with a problem does for himself 
rather than through solutions suggested by the counsellors. 

It involves something more than the solution to an im- 
mediate problem. Its function is to produce changes in the 
individual that will enable him to extricate himself from his 
immediate difficulties. 

It concerns itself with attitudes as well as action. 

Emotional rather than purely intellectual attitudes are the 
raw material of the counselling process. Information and 
intellectual understanding have their place in the counselling 
process. But it is the emotionalized feelings which are most 
important. 

Counselling is a generic service of student personnel work 
with a wide range of activities and includes faculty advising, 
counselling in psychological clinics, mental hygiene and 
specialised counselling. It is a body of techniques which helps 
young individuals to grow normally through guided learning. 
It has proved to be useful wherever the development of an 
individual student is cared for and helps an individual to know 
himself better, gives him confidence, encourages his self- 
directiveness and provides him with new vision to grow. 


What counselling is not 
* Counselling is not giving information. 


* Counselling is not giving advice, making suggestions and 
recommendations. 
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* Counselling is not influencing the clients’ values, 
attitudes, beliefs, interests, or decisions with or without 
any threat or admonition. 


The main objective of counselling is to bring about a 
voluntary change in the client. For this purpose, the coun- 
sellor provides facilities to help achieve the desired change or 
make the suitable choice. The client alone is responsible for the 
decisions or the choice he makes, though the counsellor may 
assist in this process by his warmth and understanding 
relationship. 


Counselling and psychotherapy 


Counselling and- psychotherapy are different. Although 
the psychotherapist uses counselling as one of the techniques 
of treatment, psychotherapy is usually concerned with indi- 
viduals whose behaviour is neurotic. While it deals with 
repressed individuals, counselling is concerned with normal 
anxieties. Psychotherapy operates in a medical setting, where- 
as counselling operates in an educational environment. The 
psychotherapist uses play theraphy, psychodrama, socio-drama 
as techniques. In counselling, such techniques are used as can 
be employed in educational institutions and industrial establish- 
ments. Psychotherapy is deeper in scope, whereas counselling 
has wider implications. A counsellor cannot be a psycho- 
therapist, but a psychotherapist being better and specially 
qualified can be a counsellor. 


Purpose of student counselling 


According to Dunsmoor and Miller, the core of student 
counselling is to help the student to help himself. From this 
point of view they describe the following aims of student 
counselling: 

To give the student information on matters important for 
success. 

To get information about the student which will be of help 
in solving his problems. 

To establish a feeling of mutual understanding between 
student and teacher. 
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To help the student work out a plan for solving his diffi- 
culties. 5 

To help the student know himself better—his interests, 
abilities, aptitudes and opportunities. 

To encourage and develop special abilities and right atti- 
tudes. \ 

To inspire successful endeavour towards attainment. 

To assist the student in planning for educational and 
vocational choices. 

The goal of counselling is problem clarification and self- 
directed needs. The counselling officer helps the student to 
understand the problems and encourages the student to help 
himself. In this process, the role of the student is objective 
self-assessment of the situation and that of the counselling 
officer is to formulate the decision making process and to act 
as the stimulator of insights and sensitivities of the student. 
Counselling does not solve the problems but helps in solving. 
If the solution is not possible it helps face challenges and to 
live with them, The fact is so well brought out in Hannah’s 
Green-book. Here, the girl bitterly accuses her psychiatrist 
after an unpleasant incident, “What good is your reality when 
justice fails and dishonesty is glossed over and the ones who 
keep faith suffer... what good is your reality then?” 

The response is “.-. I never promised you a rose garden, 
I never promised you perfect justice... and I never promised 
you peace or happiness., My help is so that you can be free 
to fight for all of these things. The only reality 1 offer is 
challenge and being well is being free to accept it or not at 
whatever level you are capable. I never promise lies and the 
rose garden world of perfection is a lie and a bore too.” 


Scope of counselling 


According to Williamson, “The techniques of counselling 
individual students may be observed in greatly modified form, 
in the individualised service; granting loans and scholarships; 
handling discipline cases; assignment of rooms and selection of 
room-mates in dormitories; advising on student activities and 
programmes; helping students choose vocational objectives; 
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selecting optional courses of study; learning to read at college 
rate and comprehension,” 

Concerns about educational progress, course programme 
planning, financial and health matters, and problems of family, 
social and emotional adjustment are commonly expressed in 
the context of counselling. Often, many of these are closely 
interwined in experience of the same student: In such in- 
stances, terms such as ‘vocational problem’ and ‘emotional 
Problem’ are nothing more than convenient labels which serve 
as tentative and approximate methods of classifying coun- 
selling cases, It often happens that a problem which is 
initially expressed by the student as simply one of learning 
how to study better or of making a suitable vocational choice 
turns out to be much more complex than that. 


Levels of counselling 


Counselling is a term that is used quite loosely for face-to- 
face interviews in which the counsellor attempts non-coercively 
to help the counsellee or client, or 4 group of clients, to make 
Personal decisions, Three levels of activity related to coun- 
selling can be differentiated: 

1. Informal counselling: It is any helping relationship by a 
eee A re yor ted little or no training for the 

s patients in hospitals through 
friendly conversations with them, rt 

2. Non-specialist counselling by professionals: It is the help 
Provided by physicians, lawyers, teachers, ministers, and 


3. Professional counselling: It is hel another 
with decision and life-plans, nima oaae 
vocational by a person specially trained for this work, Pro- 
fessional counsellors are usually psychologists, or educational 


posession of a master’s or doctor's degree with at least a year 
of supervision by a trained Professional and the acceptance of 
a professional code of ethics. The training for psychologists, 
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emphasises test interpretation, research, the psychology of | 
personality, occupational information and experience with a 
variety of clients, 


Classification of counselling 

Counselling can be classified according to the nature of the 
problem, the complexity of treatment, and the competence of 
the counsellor, Some writers classify counselling in terms of 
several factors. Lloyd Jones and Smith, for example, describe 
various levels of counselling with respect to the depth of the 
problem, length of contact, degree of need, and the skill of the 
counsellor. A 

At the surface level is the counselling offered when the 
student wishes only some item of information, The counselling 
given may be casual; it is brief, and it may be superficial in 
that it is not extensive or intensive, The need for help is 
important even though slight, and the relationship maintained 
through the brief contact should not be less than that main- 
tained during the long counselling session. 

Counselling at the next level requires a more prolonged 
contact because the counsellee needs more of complicated 
information, He may, for example, wish assistance in plan- 
ning a programme of study for a two ora four year period, 
As the problems become complicated and as an intensive 
study of the case is required, and more specialised help is 
needed, counselling at deeper levels becomes necessary. 

When the student is seriously disturbed, therapeutic coun- 
selling may by needed. Williamson feels that counselling is 
needed not only for helping individuals to gain insight into 
their emotional conflicts but also for helping them with 
problems stemming from lack of information, such as inform- 
ation about vocational aptitudes and interests or about work 
opportunities, so that they may conduct their future adjust- 
ments in such a way that a ‘minimum of maladaptive repres- 
sions’ occur. 


When is counselling required 


The following are some of the situations in which coun- 
selling is needed; y 
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When the student needs not only reliable information but 
an interested interpretation of such information as meets his 
own personal difficulties. 

When the student needs a wise, sympathetic listener with 
broader experience than his own, to whom he can recount his 
difficulties and from whom he may gain suggestions regarding 
his own proposed plan of action. ; 

When the counsellor has access to facilities for helping in 
the solution of a students’ problem. 

When the student is unaware that he has a certain problem 
but, for his best development, must be aroused to a conscious- 
ness of that problem, 

When the student is aware of a problem and of the strain 
and difficulty it is causing, but is unable to define and under- 
stand it, and is unable to cope with it independently. 


Who should be counselled 


The following type of students need counselling; 

Students who have a consistent record of \under-achieve- 
ment. 

Students whose scholastic achievement drops suddenly, 

Students who need financial aid in order to continue their 
Studies, 

Students who find it difficult to participate in class and 
extra-class activities, 

Students who resort to exhibitionism for gaining recog- 
nition or attention in class, 

Students who find it difficult to adjust to the college/uni- 
versity, 

Students who suddenly decide to drop out of college/uni- 
versity. 

Students who display unusual ability in any direction— 
intellectual, artistic or musical, 

Students who have behaviour problems such as drug ad- 
diction, aggressiveness, bullying, Stealing, shyness or timidity. 


Counselling techniques 


On the basis of the nature of the counselling process and 
the part of the counsellor, three techniques are used: 
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1. Directive prescriptive or counsellor-centred counselling 


E.G. Williamson is the chief exponent of this viewpoint. 
Such type of counselling involves six essential steps: 

Analysis: Collecting from a variety of sources the data 
needed for an adequate understanding of the student. 

Synthesis: Summarising and organising the data so that 
they ‘reveal the students’ assets, liabilities, adjustments and 

,maladjustments. 

Diagnosis: Formulating conclusion about the nature and 
the cause of the problems exhibited by the student. 

Prognosis: Predicting the future development of the stu- 
dents’ problems. 

Counselling: The counsellor’s taking steps with the stu- 
dent to bring about adjustment and readjustment for the stu- 
dent, 

Follow-up: Helping the student with new problems or with 
recurrence of the original problem and determining the effec- 
tiveness of the counselling provided to him. 

Performing a major role, the counsellor does all that he 
can to get the counsellee to make a decision in keeping 
with his diagnosis. He tries to direct the thinking of the 
counsellee by informing, explaining, interpreting and advising. 
The considerable use of interpretations and direction by the 
counsellor has led such counselling to be described as dire- 
ctive, counsellor-centred or active approach technique. / 


2. Non-directive, permissive or client-centred counselling 


The chief exponent of this viewpoint is Carl R. Rogers. 
In this type of counselling, it is the client—the counsellee— 
who is the pivot. He takes an active part in the therapy. He 
gains insight into his problem with the help of the counsellor 
and takes decisions about the action to be taken. The coun- 
sellor’s role is passive. The goal is the independence and 
integration of the client rather than the solution of a particu- 
lar problem. The principal function of the counsellor is not 
to cultivate self-understanding in the client but instead, to 
create an atmosphere in which the client can work out his 
own understanding. The emotional elements or the feeling 
aspects are stressed rather than the intellectual aspects and 
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the counselling leads to a voluntary choice of action. Few or 
no diagnostic instruments, except in typical situations when 
the individual is handicapped due to certain limitations, are 
used. 


3. Eclectic counselling 


Psychologists like Bordin believe that Rogers and William- 
son are at the opposite ends of the pole and the counselling 
methods may be evaluated alonga continuum from non- 
directive to directive. When a counsellor deliberately tries to 
incorporate in his practice both directive and non-directive 
techniques, the result is eclecticism. Thorne, an exponent of 
this view, finds that it is possible for a counsellor to alternate 
between directive and non-directive methods even in the same 
interview without disrupting the non-directive permissive rela- 
tionship with the client. 

Here, the counsellor first studies the personality and needs 
of the individual. He then selects the technique that would 
be most helpful for the individual. He can start with the 
directive one but when the situation demands, the counsellor 
may switch over to the non-directive and vice-versa. The 
attempt ismade to adjust the techniques to the requirements 
of the situation and the individual.. Even techniques like 
reassurance, merely giving information, case history or testing 

can be used to achieve the purpose. The counsellor must be 
competent and proficient in the use of all available methods. 
The validity of the results is determined by the skill with 
which the method is used with reference to etiologic diagno- 
sis and the indications of each individual case. The critical 
factor is not what method is used but rather the skill with 
which it is used. The process of eclectic counselling proceeds 
along the following lines: 

Counselling may be preceded by an intake interview. 

During the opening phase of counselling, the counsellor 
tries to establish rapport and may have to do structuring so 
that the client understands what to expect of counselling. 

Often a tentative diagnosis, which may include the collec- , 
tion of a case history and a plan for counselling is formulated, 
is made. 
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To enhance the client’s self-understanding, information 
about him and his background may be gathered from various 
sources. The client needs to be helped to assimilate this in- 
formation. a 

Educational, occupational and social information, if needed 
by the client, may be supplied to him. 

The client achieves emotional release and insights, alters 
his perceptions and attitudes about himself and his situations. 

During the closing phase, the client makes decisions and 
plans, modifies behaviour, solves his problems. 

There may be follow-up contacts, if needed. 

No matter what method or viewpoint—directive, non- 
directive or eclectic—is employed in the practice of interview- 
ing and counselling, it should have Soronia preventive 
and remedial values. 

It is obvious that the`counselling process is viewed 
differently by different approaches. But in spite of the diversity 
in approaches to counselling, there are some common factors 
like: 

*All counsellors accept the importance of ideal counselling 
relationship. 

*Interview is the basic tool of counselling. 

*The counselling relationship is built during interviews. 

*All counsellors realise the importance of acceptance of 
and respect for the counsellee. 

*Honesty, sincerity, or openness of the counsellor is ano- 
ther common element with’ all counselling approaches. How 
the counsellee perceives the counsellor is more important than 
even the skills and the knowledge of the counsellor. 


Types of counselling 
Counselling can be 
* Individual, and 
* Group 

Individual counselling 


Individual counselling can be done through interview 
which is an exchange of view between the interviewer and the 
interviewee. It consists of consultation, mutual interchange 
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of opinions and deliberating together. It can be used to get 
information, to give information and to change behaviour. 
It involves gathering all available pertinent facts, making a 
diagnosis on the basis of the evidence, and formulating an 
appropriate plan of action.: All solutions may not be reached 
through an interview, but to be successful, it should lead to 
some plan of action. Its aim should be to serve the individual 
even though the counsellor may do no more than present the 
facts in a more objective light, thus enabling the student to 
see himself, his assets, his liabilities and his opportunities more 
clearly than he could see them unaided. The interview 
may bé used for any of several purposes, but a purpose it 
must have. It may be introductory, fact finding, informative, 
evaluative or therapeutic in nature and its use for these pur- 
poses should be clearly recognised by the counselling officer 
and his subject. É 

There are a great many questions likely to come up for 
consideration during an interview and they are as varied and 
as individually coloured as the interviewee who seeks answers 
to them. The student who feels a need to be better informed 
about his scholastic and vocational prospects may want esti- 
mates of his aptitude for college work, his intellectual promise 
for special fields of training, his disposition to favour or avoid 
various spheres of activity (vocational interests, and his emo- 
tional adjustment tendencies, traits of personality and tem- 
perament). He may wish to consider with his counsellor the 
questions whether he should remainin college, how much 
additional training he should take, what course he should take 
and whether he should transfer to another institution. He 
may decide to enquire about the duties and services performed 
by workers in a particular occupation and about employment 
requirements and opportunities in that field of work. -There 
might be some difficulties at home or harassment by other 
students or he might find difficulty in his adjustment with 
room-mates in the hostel. 

There is no simple answer to the question ‘what problems 
should. be discussed in an interview?’ Perhaps the best rule 
of thumb is that any personal problem that generally concerns 
the interviewee or a question that bears upon his personal 
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planning and decision making activities is a legitimate matter 
for interview. What is a proper counselling topic for one 
student may not be suitable for another. There are a number 
of difficulties of the students—academic, disciplinary, econo- 
mic, educational, emotional, residential and social—which 
necessitate the use of this tool. Here is a suggestive list of 
problems on which students may seek an interview: 


Change of subjects 

Guidance at bifurcating stage 
Courses where: available 
Co-curricular activities 

Free studentship and fee concessions 
Unfair means case 

Difficulties at home 

Harassment by other students 
Misunderstanding with some teachers 
Love affair 

Prospects after completion of studies 
Living io the hostels 

How to study? 

How to prepare for examinations? 


The fact that astudent comes to a teacher occasions a 
meeting and may result into an interview. In some instances 
an interview may have to be arranged and the interviewee may 
have to be called for. 


Types of interviews 


Introductory interview: The first interview with a subject 
should be designed for the purpose of getting mutually acquai- 
nted and building rapport, so that follow-up conference and 
procedures will be welcomed and appreciated: The counsel- 
lor may introduce himself, state the purpose of the interview 
and advise the subject about the procedures that will be used 
later. The short ten-to-fifteen minute introductory interview 
may end with an invitation to the subject to drop in at any 
time, with making a second appointment, with informing him 
about the time for the next conference, or with setting the date 
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for the first administration of tests or of any other procedures 
that are to follow. 

The expending of whatever time is necessary to establish a 
happy relationship in this introductory interview is justified, 
On the part of the counsellee, it involves developing a feeling 
of ease, born out of the growing confidence in the counsellor’s 
competence, interest, knowledge, and: skill, and a feeling of 
freedom to reveal both facts and emotions. On the part of 
the counsellor, it entails treating the student as a responsible 
adult and being considerate to attitudes and feelings. 

The introductory interview should be held soon after the 
student enters college. If the first interview is delayed until 
the student runs into difficulty, fails in some subjects, breaks 
a rule, has trouble with other students, or the like, the coun- 
selling officer may not find it easy or possible to establish good 
relations with the students. 

The counselling officer should make notes about the intro- 
ductory interview after the subject has left the conference 
room, It is not advisable to take or recommend action on 
the basis of data obtained in the introductory interview, as 
there will usually be little information to justify action. 

Fact-finding interview: These interviews may be designed 
to discover the intensity of a counsellee’s attitudes towards 
persons and situations which he cannot or will not reveal in 
writing or in response to formalised questions that do not 
allow for indications of strong feelings. This interview may 
reveal interests that have not previously been noted, and it 
may allow the counsellor to determine their strength and their 
source. It can be used to obtain information concerning 
relationships with other persons and about activities pursued 
with them. 

« Informative interview: A counsellee may be interviewed 
for the purpose of informing him about data that have been 
obtained from other sources, for providing information to 
answer questions that he has raised or of passing on some 
decision that has been made about him by a person in a posi- 
tion of authority. The counselling officer may also inform a 
student about such matters as his performance in tests and 
their interpretation; the acceptance or rejection of an 


— 
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application for a position or for permission toa change in 
courses, the decision of the principal/head of the department 
concerning his success in an examination. 

Many educational-vocational needs of the students are met 
by acquisition of new and accurate information about them- 
selves and the’ world of work or by discovering a different 
orientation to information which they already possess. 

Treatment interview; We like to. discuss our problems, 
dreams and aspirations with others in whom we repose trust 
and with whom we have-rapport. An interview gives a chance 
to the counsellee to talk about himself, his past, his wishes 
and fears, his hopes and aspirations. Asa therapeutic device 
of talking things over, it brings clarity of thought, relief from 
over-tension, and a new ebjectivity. We can know a lot from 
what the counsellee says, from how he behaves in the inter- 
view situation, by noting what the student is not inclined 
to talk about, what he speaks of with the greatest satisfaction 
or distress, the. topics which when mentioned cause him em- 
barassment or inhibition. In other words, it often happens 
that how a thing is said, seems just as important as what is 
said. It is in the interview that this aspect of the counsellee’s 
revelations can be appraised. When through interview the 
counsellee is permitted to ‘think aloud’ in the presence of a 
sympathetic listener, it can give a clue to a number of pro- 
blems of the counsellee. 


Interview procedure 


Preparation: Interviewing is an art that requires careful 
planning and preparation for satisfactory performance and 
good results. Before the interview, the counselling officer 
needs to Work out the entire interview. He needs to be sure 
how he is to initiate it, what responses are possible to his open- 
ing statement, which one of these he wants; how he can eli- 
minate the unwanted responses and achieve definite objective. 
The following hints can prove useful. 

1. Decide what is to be accomplished: When the inter- 
viewee comes for the interview, he has ‘his own expectations 
and objectives. It is, therefore, important for the interviewer 
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to be clear about what is to be accomplished. It will be desi- 
rable to write it down. 

2. Know the interviewee: It is necessary to know the inter- 
viewee before he comes for the interview. This could be done 
from college records, test records, cumulative records, activity 
reports, from his friends and, if necessary, from his parents/ 
guardians. This will help in giving a good start to the inter- 

` viewer, in establishing rapport, and in solving the problem. 
Such data can furnish a framework within which the student’s 
situation can be advantageously surveyed. 

3. Make appointments: When appointments are made, 
both the interviewer aud the interviewee are prepared, It saves 
time. 

4, Period for privacy: It is necessary that the student is 
in a proper frame of mind induced by privacy and respect for 
the counselling officer’s competence. Interruptions during the 
course of the interview should be avoided. 

5. Practice taking the interviewees point of view: The 
interviewer must learn to step in the shoes of the interviewee. 
He must be able to see the interviewee’s point of view, how he 
looks at the problem and how he reacts to the interviewing. 

| 6. Know your own personality: The interviewer needs to 
“be objective. He must be able to introspect, overcome or at 
least control his opinions, convictions, attitudes, preconcep- 
tions, prejudices and notions. 


The process 


1. Establish rapport.. The interviewer should strive for 
establishing rapport—a relationship of confidence, trust and 
mutual appreciation—which helps the counsellee to express 
himself without inhibitions and, resistance. The building of 
this relationship is helped by the atmosphere of the counsel- 
ling officer’s room, his. attitude and the initial reception he 
gives to the counsellee. The room should be attractive and 
pleasing. The general atmosphere should convey an impres- 

_ sion of friendliness and informality, By rising to meet the 
student as an expected guest, the inteeviewer may give an im- 
pression that he'is welcome. By giving him full attention and 
avoiding a preoccupied manner, he can give to the student 
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the impression that the conference is the most important thing 
he could be doing at the moment. ; 

2: Help.the interviewee feel at ease and ready to talk: The 
interviewer should begin with topics which are easy to talk 
about and thus warm up the interviewee. After getting 
on to the main topic, the counselling officer should make the 
interviewee talk freely. It is essential that the interviewee feels 
free to express his ideas unhampered by the ideals, values and 
preconceptions. of the interviewer. He should give advice 
sparingly. Even when sought, it would be better to avoid 
assuming responsibility for the decision which rightly should 


_ rest with the student. 


3. Help the interviewee obtain and organise into a meaning- 
ful pattern the information he needs in his choice making acti- 
vity: Especially in cases of educational and vocational deci- 
sions, the interviewer and the interviewee may discuss and 
agree on aptitude tests or interest inventories, The interviewer 
may also obtain information from college records:or from an 
intake questionnaire filled by interviewee at the time of appli- 
cation.’ 

4. Ask unambiguous questions: The success of an inter- 
view depends a good deal on the form of questions which 
should be simple and easily understood, even if the reply they 
call for is difficult, Only one question should be asked at a 
time and the questions asked should carry the interview a stage 
further. 

5, Learn to:listen: The interviewer should develop the 
skill of listening. He should not only listen but listen with 
the third ear. He must go behind the words of the interviewee 
to the hidden feelings, the half-expressed or unexpressed ideas 
and reactions. He should also be able to see if the inter- 
viewee has used any of the dynamics of personality like repres- 
sion, sublimation, projection, identification, rationalisation or 
suppression. i 

6. Keep control of the interview: Sometimes the interviewee 
may not want to reveal himself and hence says irrelevant 
things. At times, this may be allowed to help the interviewee 
feel relieved of tensions and anxieties. The interviewee should 
be brought back to the topic without wasting much time. 
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Attempt ‘should be:made to eliminate the unwanted Tesponses 
and get only the ones sought. - 

7. At the close of the interview, watch’ for additional infor- 
mation or new leads in the casual ‘remarks of the interviewee: 
The interviewer should be alert to catch the change of expres- 
sions which ‘may drop after the interview has ended. When 
the tension ‘has been teleased and the interviewee is off-guard, 
he may say things which he may'have wanted to say earlier 
but which seemed to him irrelevant or too trivial to mention, 
The interviewer must remember that the interview has not yet 
closed even when he Has asked all his questions. 


Interpretation 


What. the interviewee says is often a mixture of facts, his 
view of the situation as he sees it, and his feelings. Unless 
the interviewer has information from other sources, he is often 
unable to distinguish between fact uand fiction. There is an- 
other difficulty. arising out of the interviewer himself—his ten- 
dency to project his ideas and attitudes upon the interviewee. 
Without interpretation, the counsellee may remain on a super- 
ficial level ‘of self-understanding, The interpretation’.to. stu- 
dent of the varied aspects of the emotional life is essential and 
requires great skill and understanding. 


Developing insights and putting them to work 


The process of clarifying feeling and gaining insight natu- 
rally leads’ to’ the making of decisions and the planning of 
Courses of action. The successful interviewer is resourceful 
in making the counsellee reach decisions ‘and ‘put them into 
practice. 


Termination of the contact 


‘Instead of coming to an abrupt end, the termination of the 
contact should be a stage in the Process and should be planned, 
neither sudden, clear-cut, nor indefinite. 

Recording 


There should be an efficient system of recording and main- 
taining the interview notes, If a complete record is desired, 
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it may be necessary to keep a tape-recorder in. the room. In 
cases where good rapport has been established, the necessary 
notes can be taken without disturbing the subject. In general, 
however, the interview will proceed better if no notes are 
taken. A summary must, however, be written, immediately 
after the interview, to ensure that nothing of importance is 
forgotten. f 


Limitations 


` The validity of data obtained from interview is. always 
suspect because the results are contained in judgments made 
by one person. The validity and reliability of this technique 
varies with how well and skilfully the interview has been 
structured and who is conducting it. The interviewer’s bias is 
another limitation of this technique, The interviewers report 
a particular phenomenon according to their own interpreta- 
tions, understandings, beliefs and attitudes, The studies of 
interviews have revealed very low statistical measures of valid- 
ity when interview predictions have been compared with the 
actual performance of the person. 


Group counselling 


7 


Group counselling is neither individual counselling applied 
to groups nor is it merely an economical use of counsellor’s 
time. “It is a relatively new way of working to ‘help people. 
Sometimes, it is successful with students who have not respond- 
ed’ well to individual counselling and is a particularly ‘useful 
way of helping adolescents for whom peer group values are 
important. The interaction which takes place in a counselling 
group offers the student a’means of gaining insight and under- 
standing into his own problems through listening to’ other 
students discussing their difficulties. Ideas and values which 'a 
student may have previously found unacceptable may become 
more understandable and sometimes more acceptable. The 
éounselling group not ‘only helps the individual student to 
change, but also often encourages his desire and ability to help 
others through his relationship in an accepting and meaning- 
ful social situation where a group is more than the sum of its 
members; it is also the sum of his interactions. The setting 
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for group counselling meets the optimal conditions for learning 
described by Seeman: “It is'a safe environment; it is an 
understanding environment; it isa’ caring environment; it is a 
pafticipating environment; and it is an approving environ- 
ment.” 

Clients also see counselling as -providing an opportunity fo 
be open, honest and frank or a situation in which it is safe ito 
test ideas and solutions to problems and where frank evalua- 
tions of efforts to change can be obtained. As a consultant 
to teachers, the counselling officer can use ‘his Knowledge of 
group behaVious to help teachers develop Seeman’s optimal 
conditions for learning within their classroom. 

Issues such as study skills, human relations, drug abuse atid 
Sex education, can be discussed in à group. After the student 
has attended group Counselling sessions, individual interviews 
may be scheduled to answer any questions a client may have 
about group counselling: to help the counsellor get to know 
thé student better in order to determine how he can best be 
helped and with whom he would best fit in a counselling 
group; to give the student a chance to discuss the problems 
with which he hopes to obtain assistance in the group and to 
assess the readiness for group counselling and commitment to 
change his behaviour. The counsellor often supplements the 
information obtained in the individual interview with a 
teacher or parent conference. and by carefully examining the 
student’s cumulative record. 

. ) Physical atrangement of the room: The room for group 
counselling should be warm and inviting with fairly comfort- 
able chairs, 

Composition of the group: Sometimes it is felt that a homo. 
geneous group consisting of students of the same age, or sex, 
or:students' Who seem to have. similar problems is the most 
helpful, while other counsellors find that the wider talents of a 
heterogeneous group make for a better counselling situation, 

) Size; A group of six to eight students is probably the best 
size for maximum group interaction, 


Uses of group counselling 


Expressing his own real feelings about people, things and 
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ideas helps the student to understand himself. 

The student feels that the counselling officer accepts him 
and wants to understand him. 

The student realizes that his peers have problems too. 

The student feels that in spite of his faults, which his group- 
mates wanted to help him to correct, his peers accept him. 

The student feels that’ he is capable of understanding, 
accepting and helping others. 

The student realises that he can trust others. 


Group counselling, in fact, is an experience which uses 
peer group support and identification in the social setting of 
the group to encourage students to accept and to learn more 
about themselves and at the same time to learn to accept and 
help others... Group, counselling is characterised by, experience 
not by words, by being something not by talking about it. If 
one can experience a sense of reality about one’s self in the 
presence of others then a step forward has ‘been taken in the 
realisation of emotional maturity and security.’ 

Whether all students figuring ina group counselling pro- 
gramme should be interviewed individually or only those who 
seek an interview of their own accord, is a controversial issue. 
Ideally speaking, when counselling becomes an accepted and 
integral part of the institution, only those. students should be 
taken up for interview . who seek counselling, for they will be 
properly motivated for that, but under existing conditions 
when our students have yet to be educated about guidance 
and’ counselling facilities, it is extremely desirable to invite 
each student for an individual counselling interview, particul- 
arly so in case-of fresh men) who besides their educational and 
vocational problems, have their peculiar difficulties of personal 
and social adjustment as they pass through the difficult phase 
of adolescence. f 
Resumé 

1. Counselling is as old as society itself. There®is no limit 
to the problems on which counselling can be offered 


1. G.C. Wren, “The Evolution of Group Counselling in the United 
States”, paper given at A.P.G.A Conference Las Vegas, Nevada, 
April, 1969: j 
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nor to the type of persons who can render this help. 


Professional counselling in its present form is a recent 
development. 


« Counselling has been defined variously by psycholo- 


gists: it involves two individuals; there is a relation- 
ship of mutual respect; the aim isto help a student 
or counsellor acquire independence and develop a 
sense of responsibility; it is more thaniadvice giving. 


«Counselling is not just giving information; it is not 


giving advice, Making suggestions and recommenda- 
tions; it is not influencing the client’s Values, attitudes, 


_ beliefs, interests, decisions ete. 


10. 


. Counselling and Psychotherapy are different. 


The care of student counselling is to help the student 
help himself, 


« Counselling has a vast scope, Educational] progress, 


course programme, planning, financial and health 
matters and problems of family, social and emotional 
adjustment are some of the concerns of counselling, 


- There are three levels of counselling: informal counsel- 


ling, non-spécialist counselling by Professionals, and 
Professional counselling. 


Counselling can be classified according to the nature 
of the problem, the complexity of treatment, and the 
competence of the counsellor, 


the counsellor Plays the Major role, «he tries. to direct 
the thinking of the counsellor by informing, explaining, 
interpreting and advising. In the non-directive coun- 
selling the counsellor creates an atmosphere in which 
the client can work out his own understanding. In 
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eclectic’ counselling both directive and non-directive 
techniques are used. 


. Counselling can“ be individual or group. Individual 


counselling | can be done through interviews. Group 
counselling is a useful way of helping adolescents for 
whom peer group values are important. 


Evaluation 


1. 


What do you understand by counselling? State the 
purposes for which counselling may be used. 


. “Counselling is a process which takes place in a one- 


to-one relationship between an individual worried by 
problems with which he cannot cope alone and a 
professional worker whose training and experience 
have qualified him to help others reach solutions to 
various types of personal difficulties.’ Comment., 


. “Counselling is helping a person to come to sce what 


he really is, what he has and does not have; what he 
can do easily, what he can do with difficulty and what 
he probably cannot do at all....It is a close sharing of 
a human relationship with one who has for him a 
high regard; who can offer him unconditional accep- 
tance, one who has no guarantees, no answers.” Dis- 
cuss. 


. Differentiate counselling from psychotherapy. What, 


counselling is not? 


. What significant purposes can be served by counselling. 


What is its scope? 


. Discuss the different levels and classifications of coun- 


selling. 


. Discuss the major techniques of counselling. 
, Interview is an important technique of counselling’. 


Discuss, What major purposes can be served by an 
interview? 

Discuss the different types of interviews which a coun- 
sellor can use. Give an outline of the interview pro- 
cedure. 


10. 


1i. 
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Suggest guidelines for conducting a good counselling 
interview. 


Distinguish between directive and non-directive coun- 
selling. In what type of situations is non-directive 
counselling specially useful? Z 


. Write a comprehensive note on group counselling. 
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Group Guidance Techniques 


Group guidance 


Group guidance is an integral part of the guidance pró- 
gramme. The most important objectives in the guidance 
process are to help the individual achieve  self-direction,’ self- 
knowledge and self-realisation. These cannot be achieved in a 
cultural vacuum. Many experiences must take place'in a group 
setting, since it is the only way they can be learned realistic- 
ally. 

Group guidance is a relationship ‘in which the ‘guidance 
worker attempts to assist a number of students to attain for 
themselves satisfactory development. or adjustment to their 
individual or collective life situations. It occurs in a setting in 
which one or more guidance workers encounter students as a 
group. 

Groups are best suited for discussing educational and 
vocational plans, ‘views relating to adjustment to school‘and 
social situations, opinions’ relating ‘to choice'of options and 
choosing a career, economic constraints, occupational prospects 
and personality adjustment problems, $ 


Techniques of group guidance 


A number of techniques can be used for:imparting group 
guidance: 

1..Informal discussions: Informal discussions done with 
able and skilful leaders can prove helpful. These discussions 


should centre around desirable objectives:and should be'so 
» 
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guided as to result in conclusions that may be helpful to the 
group as a whole. 

2. Group reports: If the students are divided into groups 
which have specific issues to tackle and later these reports are 
presented in Jarger groups, they can help all the members of 
the group in gaining awareness of a number of problems and 
their solution. 

3. Lectures: Lectures delivered by experts can impart 
group guidance in an effective way. y 

4. Dramatics: This is “anothet good technique of group 
guidance. If certain topics are dramatised, the students can be 
given guidance in an interesting way. How to appear for an 
interview, how to prepare for an examination, how to prepare 
notes—all these can be dramatised and guidelines suggested to 
the students. i 3 

5. Question-box; “‘Question-Box,”” says Jones, “‘if carefully 
organised and not too frequently used, is. also a desirable 
technique, for it gives the shy and retiring pupil an opportu- 
nity. to propose a question, that is bothering him without 
revealing that it is his question.’’ It is noticed that the. shy 
student keeps his problem to himself as he is not vocal. It is 
also possible that there are quite a few students with the same 
problem. . If the question could be proposed ina silent way, 
the same could be discussed ina group and valuable guidance 
provided to the, students, 

6. The..case conference: Here -thei problem faced by the 
majority of the group is stated concretely by way of a. case, 
Each member of the group reviews his own experience in a 
similar, situation... The group is guided away from the more 
immediate, and. temporary advantages to be gained: towards 
more remote and permanent values, Then. the effect of the 
proposed line of action is considered upon others. Possible 
exceptions may be discussed. Some other conditions that 
should be considered in deciding a plan of action are also 
considered: Some generalisations which may prove helpfùl in 
other situations are formulated. According to Jones, the 
entire process of the case conference is an experience in social 
thinking and has positive and unique values in the group 
guidance programme, 
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Kinds of groups for group guidance 
‘The various types of groups that may be utilised for group 
guidance are: 


| *— Regular subject classes 
Special groups organised for consideration of special 


topics ‘ 
* Conferences—such as career and educational confer- 
ences 
* — Clubs or other groups organised around some common 
interest —_; B 


* Students with common adjustment problems, » 


Sighificait advantages of group guidance 

Group guidance should have a significant place in a schoo!’ 8 
total guidance programme because of its advantages, some of 
which are: ‘ 

1. It is economical and efficient; Through meetings with a 
group of students, the counsellor can convey information in 
much less time than if he gave the same information to each 
student individually. The time thus saved can be utilized for 
the more difficult and complex problems of the students. Also, 
it is economical to collect general background information 
about the students and their problems in a group, while more 
specific information about the student can be collécted 
individually. 

2; It aids the normal student: As Lab are organised 
today, counselling will-continue to be largely remedial and deal 
with , problems), after they have arisen. No matter how well 
planned the counselling programme is, there is‘need for group 
guidance for the normal student to give him information and 
the direction that he needs and wants. With such assistance, 
he can move from there to manage his own affairs better. 

3. It helps in making contacts with students: The counsellor 
can have many more contacts with a large number of students 
through group guidance. During these contacts, he observes 
each student’s behaviour in the group situation and thus 
increases his knowledge of that student. 

4. It offers students the opportunity to discuss ‘common 
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problems: Under expert leadership, students within a, group 
can determine what their common problems are. They can 
then work toward general agreement as to the best way to 
solve them. 

5. It helps improve students’ attitudes and behaviour; Group 
discussion provides opportunities for free exchange of opinions 
and realistic analysis of attitudes. These can help the partici- 
pants of the group to achieve balanced judgements and desir- 
able’ behaviour. 

6. It focuses collective judgement on problems that are 
common tothe group: Students are often willing to discuss in 
group problems that they are unwilling to discuss in individual 
interviews: It gives them an opportunity to express their 
anxieties and relieve their pent up feelings. Group suggestions 
may help them resolve their problems. 

7, It provides an opportunity for observation: The guidance 
worker can study each student as he reacts in a group situa- 
tion and know some elements of his. personality not revealed 
in any other way. This helps in the thorough understanding 
of the student. 

8. It helps in the development of wholesome and helpful 
awareness of unrecognised needs and problems of the students; 
This lays the foundation, develops the need and prepares the 
way for individual counselling. 

Resumé 


1, Group guidance is an important part of the guidance 

| programme. It is a relationship in which a guidance 
worker attempts to assist a number of students to 
attain for themselves satisfactory development or 
adjustment. 


2. Anumber of techniques can be used for imparting 
group guidance—informal discussions, group reports, 
lectures, dramatics, question-box and the case con- 
ference, 


3. Various types of groups may be utilised for group 

i guidance—regular subject classes, special groups for 

consideration of special topjcs, conferences, clubs, 
students with common adjustment problems. 
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4. Group guidance is beneficial in many ways: 
(i) It is economical and efficient. 
(ii) It aids the normal student. 
(iii) It helps towards greater contacts with students. 


(iv) It offers students the opportunity to discuss 
common problems. 

(v) It helps improve students’ attitudes and behaviour. 

(vi) It focuses collective judgement on problems that 
are common to the group. : 

(vii) It provides an admirable opportunity to the 
guidance workers to observe each student. 

(viii) It helps in the development of wholesome and 
helpful awareness of unrecognised needs and 
problems of the students. 

Evaluation 
1 Discuss the importance of group guidance, What: are 
the problems suited for group handling? What are the 
advantages of group guidance? 
2. Suggest some techniques of group guidance. What 
kind of groups are desirable for group guidance in a 
secondary school? 
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Psychodynamics of Adjustment 


A PERPETUAL and compelling challenge to the earnest, 
teacher is posed by maladjusted children. He is perturbed 
when he finds Mohan bullying Ravi. He feels worried to. see 
Rajan sitting in the class, physically present but mentally 
absent or day-dreaming. He feels rather tense and bored to 
find a mistake being repeated a number of times it spite of 
attempts to correct it. He feels anxious when he finds Ratan 
stealing money, books and other things in spite of the fact that 
he comes of a very rich family. Parents are equally.worried 
about similar problems, because children with such behaviour 
are often to be found in both our homes and schools. They 
too are heard saying, ‘This boy has brought a bad name to 
the family. He is interested in everything except studies. He 
has failed thrice. I do not know what to do with him.’ 
‘This child steals, she tells lies, All sorts of punishments 
have failed to set matters right.’ Before any suggestion is 
offered for helping the children in proper adjustment it will 
be advisable to analyse the causes of maladjustment. 


Causes of maladjustment 


“A proper appreciation of causes of the behaviour prob- 
lems is made difficult by the fact that individuals differ from 
one another mentally, emotionally, and physically. Heredity 
is often held responsible for “many behaviour deviations like 
bed wetting, aggressiveness, or shyness. If anything comes 
nearest to inherited influences, it is the physical or physiologic- 
al handicaps which are natural and inborn. 
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1, | Physical handicaps: Physical defects, in themselves, do 
not result in a specific form of maladjustment. It is only when’ 
children’ with such handicaps are made conscious oftheir 
inferiority that əthey begin to suffer. For example, the boy 
whois lame or cross-eyed, may bei teased: by:the boys:of his 
ownage, and) made to feel inferior.» “Physical handicaps 
impose a strain on parent-child relationship. Parents do not 
always: respond rationally to’ the )painful:fact of having % 
handicapped or chronically ill child. They become: worried, 
feel guilty and self-accusatory. On the other hand, the handi- 
capped child himself develops feelings of frustration, inade- 
quacy, insecurity and dependency.”’* 

Thus physical handicaps accompanied by the ‘teasing inl 
torturing of the individual create a: situation’ where’ the’ child 
loses self-confidence and feels highly insecure: This insecurity 
may make him shy and timid. Feeble-mindedness may- result 
in’ scholastic backwardness»and the consequent unsatisfying 
experiences in the classroom) This; in:turn, may me to 
truancy or other undesirable pursuits. 

Similarly, the glandular functioning may b: iite tiere 
with. For example, if the thyroid gland is not functioning 
properly, it might make the» child’ maladjusted. | It:is: found 
that if the secretion ofthe adrenal glands is. deficient, ithe 
child might become depressed and:peevish and in case there 
is over-secretion, the child might turn out to be very restless 
and hypersensitive.» He may not'be able to ‘concentrate: for 
long on any particular task. i 

2. Social causes: In the words of Warren Ketcham, ‘The 
greatest single cause of unadjustment’in a child is the with- 
drawal of ‘affection and security by the parents, teachers and 
associates.” When those who mean most to the:child give him 
a feeling of being unwanted and rejected, the child: is forced 
to grow into insecurity. When those who mean most to the 
child, don’t understand him, do not find anything ‘in the child 
except his shortcomings, punish him for slight offences, do 
not do anything to help'him ‘realise his aspirations, to develop 
his interest, to stimulate him to self effort and thus encourage 
1. B.D. Bhatia, “Behaviour Problems in Children At Home and reas 

Secondary Education, July 1957: 
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self-reliance and a sense -of personal worth—the child feels 
lost and the way is prepared for anti-social acts. 

The over-protected child experiences another kind of 

difficulties: He not only Tacks feeling of emotional security 
but never gets an opportunity of achieving independence in 
getting over obstacles—the keynote of adequte personality 
development. 
P} Again, when parents are absolutely undemonstrative in 
their affection for the child or when they make'too -many 
demands, which the child is incapable of fulfilling, the child 
develops a feeling of insecurity since it is always accompanied 
with scolding and criticism. The child suffering from a sense 
of inferiority and guilt, tries to compensate in terms of a 
variety of behaviour problems. 

Faulty and unsatisfactory parental relationships giving rise 
to discords and disagreements become one of the major causes 
responsible for shattering the child’s sense of security. Behavi- 
our difficulties in. children ` such as truancy, stealing and 
dishonesty are the direct off-shoots’ of this sense of insecur- 
ity. 

Even the inter-sibling relationships matter a lot as far as 
adjustment is concerned. The position of the child in the 
family, favouritism shown by parents towards a particular 
sibling create insecurity and inadequacy and the child feels 
disturbed emotionally. He develops a deep-seated antagonism 
towards all forms of authority, This antagonism must find 
some form of expression and hence maladjustment 

The loss of one or both the parents, poverty and over- 
crowding at home; chronic illness of one or the other parent, 
casting a shadow of depression over other members of the 
family, continued absence of oneor the other parent from 
home, domination of the family group by one of the parents 
of the ineffectuality of one of the parents, are some of the 
other factors prejudicial to the development of feelings of 
security and adequacy. 

Not only the home but the community in which the child 
lives also affects his behaviour. ‘The neighbourhood,” in the 
words of B.D, Bhatia, “‘is an important conditioner of a child’s 
behaviour. Many of our youngsters develop delinquencies 
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because such patterns of behaviour are available in their 
neighbourhood—patterns like lying, stealing, obscene talk and 
promiscuous sex interest.” 

Defective home discipline also is, to a great extent, respon- 
sible for the feeling of insecurity. Cyril Burt says, “Of all 
environmental conditions the group showing the closest con- 
nection with crime consists of those who may be summed up 
under the head of deféctive discipline... Excessive punishment 
imposed by a parent may at once call forth some challenging 
counter stroke either by swift and open retaliation as in 
physical assault or instant flight from home, or by devious 
ways and hidden mental processes as in reactions more indirect 
like theft, embezzlement or a dissolute life.” 

Elders to a great extent are responsible for malajdust- 
ment in children. Most of the time, what young people 
do is strongly influenced by the example of their elders. 
All too often youthful misbehaviour is but a reflection 
of what they see an older person do. They are perplexed 
by adult reasoning that they should do as adults say, not 
as adults do. Itis rather hard for a youngster to see that 
it is wrong to gain unpaid admission to a movie when a 
respected adult openly boasts of misrepresenting his income- 
tax return. Is it wrong to play truant from school when father 
takes unwarranted sick leave from his employment? Is it harm- 
ful to lie occasionally when parents use that method to avoid 
unwanted visitors or to escape bill collectors? Most of the 
time, the children are criticised for what their adult counter- 
parts are guilty of doing. 

3. Mental causes: Quite a few children play truant from 
school because they find the school environment dull, monoto- 
nous and uninteresting. Rigid school organization, unwieldy 
classes, uniform curriculum for all children, lack of pupil- 
teacher contact encourage defeatism and embarrassment. 

School failure is also highly correlated with the incidence 
of maladjustment. The mentally dull child, finding school 
work beyond his powers of assimilation, cuts classes, runs 
away from the school, forms a gang and indulges in antisocial 
acts. Such a child is also likely to be lazy, disobedient, 
jnattentive, quarrelsome, unstable and a bully. 


Al 
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The talented and the gifted pupils suffer in other ways. It 
isa hard fact that teachingin our schools is beamed to the 
“mythical average.” Highly creative children are generally in 
a fix—they must either repress their creativity or learn to cope 
with the tensions which arise from being in a minority. Lone- 
liness, conflicts and other problems of adjustment come in the 
wake of this breakdown. 

In short, when there isno system of separating the most 
able and emotionally stable students from weak and emotion- 
ally unstable students; when there are not adequate and 
positive outlets for their youthful energies; when there is no 
concern for their physical or mental health; when they have 
no one to turn toward their personal problems except some- 
One with even more problems; when financial worries constan- 
tly confront them; when the faculty does not understand the 
students and the students have no way of communicating with 
these teachers; when they are given no educational and voca- 
tional and personal guidance, effective learning is seriously 
impaired and student maladjustment is inevitable. 


Problems of adjustment 


Any difficulty, conscious or unconscious, which is disturbing 
an individual sufficiently enough to hamper his solving pro- 
blems and continuing development is an adjustment problem. 
These can either be conduct problems or personality problems, 

Conduct problems are of two types—(a) problems of limited 
social significance and (b) problems of serious social significa- 
nce. Those of limited social significance and particularly 
associated with home include feeling difficulties, insomnia, 
nightmares, sleep walking and sleep talking, grinding of teeth, 
masturbation, excessive sex curiosity, heterosexual interests 
and activities, thumb sucking, nail biting, temper tantrums, 
breath holding, disobedience, stubbornness, incompatibility 
with parents and siblings, difficulty'in making friends, undesir- 
able companions and the like. Those associated with home, 
school and neighbourhood include lying, swearing, fighting, 
destructiveness, incorrigibility, bullying, teasing, cruelty etc. 
Others of serious social significance and of fundamentally 
anti-social in nature are all types of delinquencies such as 
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stealing, truancy, sex delinquency, begging, gambling, cruelty, 
homicide and suicide. 

Personality problems include aggressiveness, submissiveness 
or withdrawing behaviour which manifests itself in various 
forms such as inferiority feeling, seclusiveness, shyness, hyper- 
sensitivity, self-centredness, conceit, jealousy, day-dreaming, 
anxiety, absent-mindedness, secretiveness, suspiciousness and 
feelings of being persecuted. All these behaviour problems 
make adequate adjustment’ rather difficult. Personality 
problems of the most serious type include psychoneuroses 
and psychoses which make adequate adjustment nearly im- 
possible. i 


Dealing with the maladjusted 


Children should be surrounded with such environmental 
influences as will enable them to develop their full potentiali- 
ties to attain emotional stability and to achieve personal and 
social adequacy. Good material conditions at home and 
school, facilities for play and social development, suitable 
activities and hobbies and work in school, the maintenance of 
a balance between individual and group pursuits, steady dis- 
cipline, and above all, a wise, tolerant understanding attitude 
in adults—these should be available for many,-as well as 
remedial measures for a few. 

During infancy, the greatest need of the child is to feel 
secure and to be recognised consistently. He needs love 
through physical contact. During the early childhood and 
after, the child is in need of a feeling of belongingness, and 
security. A home which accepts the child and gives him his 
due place, is needed. Parents should understand the needs 
of children and try to satisfy them in every possible way. 

In later childhood, the physical needs of the child should 
be properly looked into. Games and exercises should be 
provided and schools should become attractive places. Clubs 
and societies may be formed to give every child a chance to 
be recognised. 

During adolescence, when rapid physical changes come, 
the boys and girls should be helped to accept the body with 
all its changes. Through proper education on sex, adolescents 
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may be prepared for the life ahead. Parents should learn to 
give greater freedom and should try to reach into the back- 
ground, while giving them sympathetic understanding, love 
and affection. Good educational and vocational guidance 
should be made available at the opportune stages during the 
schoo] time, Thus, the fritter and waste would be obviated 
and instead a sense of purpose created. The problem of aca- 
demic backwardness and indiscipline would disappear like 
dew in the sunshine of proper guidance and wise counselling. 

Educational guidance can be undertaken to remove blocks 
in the progress of the average in the class. Backwardness 
can be arrested through educational guidance and remedial 
teaching. Researches have shown that misbehaviour occurs 
in pupils who are otherwise fine persons and quite capable 
of good citizenship. Discipline as punishment is no corrective 
of misbehaviour unless it is apart or a consequence of a 
counselling relationship. Alone, punishment is repressive and 
growth arresting. With counselling, it can become educative, 
corrective and growth producing. 

The counsellors should see to the active rehabilitation of 
misbehaving offenders. Misbehaviour stems from the repres- 
sion of “‘mean” feelings and if the mean feelings are aired, 
brought up to the level of conscious communication, then the 
basic drive for misbehaviour is lessened, if not eliminated. 
Rehabilitation consists, therefore, of straight-forward therapy 
in which the individual finds substitute channel for his repres- 
sed feeling of aggression and disappointment. 

The use of counselling techniques and emphasis can facili- 
tate the achievement of normal development of self control and 
self discipline. The counsellor should see that warm and posi- 
tive feelings become a normal part of the child’s development 
through the maintenance of satisfying relationships with 
others and with adults. The optimum development of the 
individual is indeed possible through the emotional climate 
of the school and home in which the child is encouraged, 
assisted and permitted to grow up with minimum of repres- 
sion and negative attitudes and feelings. 

The counsellor should aid students to perceive and to 
accept external authority which influences inner development 
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and modifies unbridled individualism. He can play a significant 
role in helping the individual to perceive and to accept emo- 
tionally. The inevitability of authority in some form or other 
acts as restricting agency on the individual’s play of self- 
directed freedom. 

The counsellor should therefore aid the individual to 
understand his emotions and feelings and redirect them into 
new behaviour channels that he no longer wants to or is forced 
to misbehave as an unsuccessful attempt to rid himself of 
external authority. 


Change in adult behaviour 


The great majority of boys and girls are not juvenile 
delinquents, but all youngsters need guidance, trust and under- 
standing. The one thing they need least is unreasoned 
criticism. Through self-examination and improvement of 
adult behaviour, and through guidance to help find acceptable 
purposes and ideals, patterns of conduct among boys and 
girls can be strengthened and improved. The potential which 
youth possess for constructive action should be explored. 
It is the responsibility of the older generation to provide the 
example and suitable standards on which youth can pattern 
their lives. The children will be honest, dependable, moral 
and spiritual only if the adults around them possess these 
qualities. 

One thing in common with all the problems exhibited by 
children is the anxiety the problem itself causes to the child. 
If this anxiety can be removed or decreased, the problem will 
become easier of solution. Unfortunately, the effort of the 
adults is not directed to this end and the steps taken cause 
increased anxiety. The child sometimes revolts against this 
and feels guilt laden, which hampers the proper attitude and 
personality development. Suppose a child is excessively aggres- 
sive, the method mostly employed to check his aggressiveness 
is punishment, corporal or otherwise. The problem can be 
overcome by reducing the child’s anxiety by a simple but 
calculated remark, ““Did you get off on the wrong side of the 
bed this morning.” This can bring about an immediate change 
in the child’s behaviour. Sat 
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There should be a triangular approach for tackling the 
problems of pupil maladjustment. The parent, the teacher, 
and the expert—all must join hands. The first two have the 
maximum opportunity to observe the child and can help the 
psychologist. Teachers should have the knowledge of ‘first 
aid’ in dealing with cases of maladjusted or unadjusted chil- 
dren. For some minor cases of ‘maladjustment’, perhaps this 
first aid may be the only thing desired, but in severer cases 
the first aid rendered by the teacher may simply be a prelimi- 
nary step towards more important and competent help from an 
expert. In serious cases, the help from the expert must be 
invited, 


Dealing with the maladjusted cases 


The following points should be borne in mind in treating 
the maladjusted cases: 

‘Do not rush’ is as good a motto as any to start with. Pre- 
cipitate action is nearly always unwise action; when it happens 
to be correct, it is more by good luck than by good management. 
Spur of the moment decisions and snap judgments should not 
be made in matters that seem likely to prove complicated and 
difficult. It-is often wise, too, to delay in passing judgment on 
a situation. Time is often saved in the long run by slower and 
more cautious action, once and for all, than by hit and miss 
methods. On the other hand, unnecessary postponement and 
unreasonable delay too is dangerous. Hurry slowly does not 
mean ‘‘don’t hurry at all” Reasonable thought should be 
given before taking any action. 

Wise actions are based on facts and not on guess or- intui- 

. tion. The time spent in finding out the true facts of a situation 
and in getting hold of the right end of the stick is time well 
spent. Information should be checked:and sources of bias, as 
far as possible, eliminated. The ‘halo’ effect also can cause 
distortion and a child who is known to have a bad reputation 
among several of his teachers, is likely to be severely regarded 
by the rest of staff, even if they had no first hand grounds 
for complaint. ‘Give a doga bad name and hang him’ is all 
too real a danger. 


It is a useful principle to seek out the simplest explanations 
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first of all. If a child does not attend to his work in class, 
begin by asking: Was the lesson dull? Were you tired 
because you went to bed too late? The teacher should also 
find out if his intelligence was adequate to the work he was 
expected to do; and only later, in default of a solution having 
been reached, inquire whether his home circumstances are 
unhappy, his conscience uneasy, his progress hampered: by 
obscure defects and disabilities. 

As a corollary to this, it is advisable to try the simplest 
remedies first. If he miscopies from the board, do not scold 
him for carelessness until you have moved his position’ in 
class; still less should he be reported to the school medical 
officer or the psychologist as a ‘special disability’ until you 
are sure that no simple measures can bring about any im- 
provement. If he bites his nails or is finicky with his food, 
do not send him straight away to the psychiatrist, but try 
first whether you can remedy the difficulty yourself by coax- 
ing, ignoring, rewarding or rebuking. Do not jump to the 
conclusion that he is a psychological problem, until you have 
tried commonsense expedients first. 

Each case should be considered on its own merits, and 
action which may be advisable and commendable in one insta- 
nce may be stupid and inapplicable in another. There are 
many variables to be considered—health, intelligence, family 
situation, economic circumstances, the personalities ‘not only 
of the child but of the others with whom he'comes into 
contact. Circumstances alter cases and a situation may mean 
much or little. Some misdemeanours need to be punished, 
others ignored while still others regarded as a danger signal. 
We cannot deal with a misdemeanour without considering 
first the child who commits it. We cannot, for instance, say 
that stealing should be punished (always), tale telling ignored 
(always) and running away considered as a danger signal 
(always). It depends on the child and on the circumstances. 
From this it follows that different children may need to be 
dealt with differently for similar actions. Differential treat- 
ment does not mean preferential treatment. There is no case 
for favouritism and actions must not only be just, but must 


also appear just. 
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The simplest and surest test of any handling is—does it 
_ work? If not, then scrap it and try something else. Judged by 
this test, punishment which has to be continually repeated is 
obviously ineffective; but so also is injudicious ‘kindness’, 
misapplied leniency, and a blind eye inthe wrong place. One 
` of the hardest things for the teacher to learn is when to turn 
a blind eye and when to act. So, we shall have to admit again 
that each case is different and should be treated differently. 
Each method of handling should receive a fair trial and 
not be condemned as useless till it has been properly tried. 
Magical improvement does not immediately ensue, nor should 
it be expected; aslower, more gradual clearing up of the 
difficulty is often a better sign of a satisfactory adjustment 
than a dramatic but evanescent change. We need to remember 
that rapid changes of handling puzzle any child and that 
unstable children, above all others, need steady and calm 
treatment. A rapid succession of half-heartedly adopted 
measures provides more scope for confusion. In the same way, 
we should realize that inconsistent vacillation between ignor- 
ing and quelling, kindness and severity, encouraging and 
punishing is likely to result in none of them having any effect. 
It is wiser in the long run to take time in deciding what line 
to adopt, and then having decided, to stick to the chosen 
course until it has proved inapplicable, but then to let it go 
and try another line, not in a haphazard fashion but systema- 
tically exhausting the possibilities. Commencing with the easiest, 
a teacher may start by ignoring Mohan’s bid for attention. 
If he finds that Mohan’s behaviour, instead of improving is 
actually getting worse, then he has to take action. But what 
action? He can try the effect of scholastic measures, increa- 
sing or decreasing the difficulty of his work by moving him 
to another group or by taking him alone by attempting to 
_ interest him in special activities according to his tastes. If 
these fail, he can try mild reproof and firmness, or praise or 
punishment in turn. The last is a counsel of despair, and if 
that too fails, he has shot his last ‘bullet and only. outside 
intervention can save the situation. 
Sometimes, doing nothing is; itsélf one way of handling a 
situation. But the keener and more conscientious the adult, 
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the harder it is for him to meet a difficult situation with what ` 
can be called masterly inactivity, because he feels that he 
shouldbe doing something to help rectify it. Yet it frequently 
needs greater self-confidence to stand aside than it does to 
rush in. Knowing much and doing little is far more likely to 
succeed than knowing little and trying to do a lot. We should 
not do anything rashly. } 

It is often advisable to distinguish between the ostensible 
difficulty and the real difficulty. In order to avoid ineffective- 
ness, we should not work superficially. 

As a general rule, it is wise to adopt a calm demeanour 
when listening to the stories of parents about their children’s 
misdoings. However unpleasant or horrifying the recital, no 
good purpose is served by over dramatizing it, and expressions 
of scandalized surprise and horror only add fuel to the flame. 


‘If the parents are already inclined to reject the child, our 


concurrence in their attitude that his behaviour is disgraceful 
and unheard of, will only confirm them init. On the other 
hand, if they are anxious and worried, they do not need 
additional sacrificing from us. What we are hearing, may not 
be true, »and it- probably will not be the whole truth, and it 
is unwise to take strong views on any matter until we are 
thoroughly informed. There is a time for clear and uncom- 
promising expressions of opinion, but that time is not at the 
start. A level-headed adviser can do much to help parents 
avoid premature solidification of half-formed attitudes to 
certain forms of conduct in their off-spring. 

Possibly the most important single principle of all is to 
stress the maintenance of confidence—the parents’ confidence 
in the child, and in their ability to guide it wisely, and the 
child’s confidence in himself. The child .who is uncertain 
whether he is tolerated rather than loved at home, who has 
growing doubts of his capacity for achievement, or who does 
not feel sure that he is accepted by the group, needs to have 
his confidence sustained to the utmost. The parents of a 
difficult child should muster all the confidence. The counsellor 
too should have a robust and confident attitude as this is more 
likely to be helpful than one which unduly stresses difficulties 
and upsets either the child or his parents. 
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It must be remembered, as a corollary to this, that by our 
lack of confidence we can bring about the very situation we 
wish to avoid. The child who is guarded too jealously against 
difficulties or temptations may by this same over-protection 
become unfit to overcome difficulties and resist temptations. 
The parent. or teacher who is constantly warning children 
against, for instance, sex activities, is ensuring that this topic 
shall be kept in the forefront of their minds or an atmosphere 
of anxious prying may put ideas into children’s heads, Fear 
begets suspicion, and suspicion lack of confidence, and so the 
vicious circle goes on. For instance, a child enters his new 
school at eleven with a bad reputation. Instantly, the principal 
pounces on him, and ‘warns’ him—without waiting to see if, 
in fact, he does attempt to misbehave. It is not to be wonder- 
ed at if this boy continues to be a nuisance. 

There should, at every stage, be cross-reference between 
home and school, and important steps should not be taken by 
the latter (save in very exceptional circumstances) without the 
knowledge and consent of the parents. To refer a child to 
the child guidance centre, for instance, without telling the 
parents, isa foolish and short-sighted procedure, which very 
naturally puts up their backs, and they are only too likely to 
misunderstand the objects of the referral and thus refuse to 
cooperate. It is far advisable to consult the parents to find 
out how long-standing is the behaviour complained of before 
referring the case to the psychiatrist. So by all means act 
promptly but not hastily and never grieve the parents. 

It is desirable to cast one’s net as widely as possible and 
to utilize the service of any ancillary agents whose aid may 
be helpful. It is worthwhile to be on good terms with as 
many outside agencies as possible. It is a mistake to try, to 
do too much oneself, and a coordinated ‘drive’ on an unsatis- 
factory family from all quarters is more likely to succeed 
than isolated and spasmodic efforts at one time by the doctor, 
at another by the school, at another by the principal, at still 
another by the psychiatrist and psychologist. ‘You in your 
small corner and I in mine’ is not a good motto for workers 
in the field of educational and social betterment. This should 
not be taken, of course, to advocate a chaotic meddlesomeness 
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by all and sundry in every single matter; too many social 
agencies have much the same effect as too many cooks. But 
it is necessary that each should know what the others are 
doing to help a child in whom all are interested, and it is 
better achieved by good personal relations than by elaborate 
schemes. Persons are more important than schemes in the 
field of children’s welfare. For this reason, it is impossible 
to suggest that such and such difficulties should be referred 
to the principal, others to the psychologist or the psychiatrist 
as an invariable rule. It depends so much on the’ personnel 
available and on their calibre that the absence of water tight 
provisions for dealing with every conceivable eventuality is 
necessary for ameliorating the disabilities presented by the 
children in their care. 

Prevention is better than cure. It is usually more satisfac- 
tory to anticipate difficulties than to patch them up after they 
have occurred. Although it is true that too much pessimistic 
foresight may bring about the very evils that were prognosti- 
cated, but foresight itself is an admirable- quality to possess 
and can result in the avoidance of much unnecessary trouble. 
There is no merit in setting difficulties right at an expense of 
effort, patience and loss of confidence if a little exercise of 
commonsense in the first place could have prevented them. 


Forms of maladjustment 


The number of maladjustment problems runs into hundreds. 

We shall discuss a few of them representative of conduct and 
personality problems. 
2- 1, Stealing: This can be a symptom of maladjustment. A 
child who is unable to gain recognition and approval by suc- 
cess and accomplishments in activities at home or in school, 
steals. In this way, he gets a feeling of having achieved some- 
thing. Sometimes, the child may steal things or money to 
give away to others to be recognised and make friends. 

2. Excessive shyness: Teachers so often come across chif- 
dren who seldom or never volunteer for any assignment or 
special activities and when placed in such activities, they 
frequently function in a listless and inhibited manner. Such 
children shirk from competition, are undemonstrative, feel 
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inadequate and inferior. When left to their own devices, they 
frequently resort to solitary, unconstructive activities which 
are often irritating to those about them. They may tap their 
pencils, finger their hair, gaze out of the window, doodle with 
their pens or pencils and, in countless other ways, appear to 
be discharging the tensions and energy which other children 
are putting into more constructive and socializing activities. 

This is a problem which is most ignored by the teachers. 
A shy, quiet, and withdrawn child is considered a good child 
by them since he gives them no trouble. It is this child who 
needs more help and guidance, since the withdrawn child has 
succumbed to the psychological or emotional pressures. He 
does not struggle with the world outside to get his place or 
recognition and seems to have accepted his inferiority or 
inadequacy or worthlessness, Unsatisfactory home conditions, 
or acutely inhibiting influences or an upheaval like breaking 
up of a family, death or serious accident can cause the symp- 
toms of withdrawal. 

The withdrawn child needs to have confidence to 
develop a different and more flattering self-concept. As the 
child withdraws because he feels inferior to the kinds of activi- 
ties taking place in the classroom, there is a need in every 
child to maintain a favourable self-concept so that he does not 

“resort to withdrawal asa protective mechanism to prevent 
failure and a consequent lowering of the self-concept. 

The teacher should encourage the child to participate with 
other children and to make him able to tolerate failure. The 
child who is not severely traumatized by failure is able to 
participate and is likely to achieve some success. The teacher 
should: 


* try to find areas of activities in which the child feels 
secure enough to participate; 


* directly praise the child for things he has done, taking 
every opportunity to give legitimate praise; 


* give the child recognition; 


* confer some responsibility. which should involve tasks 
that the child perceives as real and important; 


— 
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* ask the child for suggestions and advice in areas where 
he is able to offer help; 


inform the child of the progress he is making; 


* help the child when he needs it and not only when 
he asks forit. Ifthe teacher is perceptive enough to 
know when the child needs help, he may be able to 
help him avoid many traumatic failure experiences; 


manipulate the environment to encourage the child’s 
contact with his peers; and 


set a pattern of relaxed calmness in the classroom. 


3. Aggression: It is a behavioural trait of forceful or 
hostile action, physical, verbal or symbolic, against a person, 
group or object, which is supposed to release the tensions of 
the aggressor and/or help the aggressor obtain something that 
he desires. by establishing fear in the individual or group being 
attacked. 

This form of maladjustment is of a serious nature, There 
are persistent symptoms of violent and destructive behaviour, 
when the child hits others, breaks or throws things, quarrels 
or uses abusive language, creates scenes, throws himself on 
the ground, screams or stamps his feet. Aggressive children 
are in conflict with all forms of authority and are at war with 
relatives, teachers, classmates and with society at large They 
do not do well in the school work and are not responsive to 
the natural demands of the!people around them. Their attitude 
is that of hostility, suspicion and revenge and they look upon 
others as enemies. These children, though at the surface 
give the impression of great strength, fearlessness and arroga- 
nee, are often fearful, uncertain, internally disturbed and 
insecure. 

Aggressiveness has another side also. It may express itself 
in ambition and initiative when the individual releases tensions 
‚developed as a result of frustrations. As such, aggressiveness 
needs to be cultivated. But when it means only hostility, 
resentment or hatred against others, it needs to be brought 
under control. 

There can be many reasons for aggression in children. It 
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may be determined by inferiority feelings derived from physical 
or intellectual inadequacy, due to which the child feels 
rejected in the group and which prevents him from holding 
his own with his contemporaries. The child who feels awk- 
ward inthe school group due toa drawback, deficiency or 
stigma is likely to be spiteful, since he does not feel adjusted 
to his surroundings and feels insecure. 

A dominated child also is apt to wreak vengeance by 
inflicting punishment upon others who are weaker and smaller 
than himself. His aggression and hostility against the domina- 
ting elders finds expression in dealing with the more helpless 
and the weaker. 3 

Aggressiveness may also be determined by a desire to 
attract attention as compensation for insecurity. It may also 
be an escape from an intolerable situation and deep resentment 
against treatment as found in a majority of step-children, 
orphans or unwanted and adopted children. The child finding 
himself unwanted and unloved becomes hostile and prone to 
defiance and show of temper. 

Aggressiveness may also result from jealousy of a brother 
or sister due to discriminating treatment as parents sometimes 
pay more attention to one child whom they also show 
up as an example of good behaviour or of scholastic success 
to the other. 

Again, aggressiveness may also be caused by the repeated 
failure either because the task is beyond the child’s capacity 
or his method of work is defective or there is lack of guidance 
and other working facilities. 

Repressive atmosphere in the classroom, chronic illness, 
inflamed tonsils or adenoids, endocrine imbalance and other 
physical handicaps can also give rise to aggressiveness in 
children. 

The best way to deal with aggression is by reducing the 
child’s feelings of insecuyity and inadequacy. His motives 
behind aggression should be understood and the child should 
be given the assurance by words and actions that he is under- 
stood and wanted. Teachers and parents should create con- 
fidence in him. Since punishment, nagging and lecturing do 
not help, a feeling in the child that he is loved, wanted and 
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that his views matter should be created. Some healthy out- 
lets in the form of games, scouting, dramatics should also be 
provided, 

4, Backwardness; The term backwardness is applied to 
cases where the educational attainment falls below the level 
of natural abilities, A child is considered backward if he is 
not able to utilize his innate capacities and if he does not 
achieve as much educational success as his abilities warrant 
him. By definition, itis an intellectual or scholastic condi- 
tion, but it is at bottom a psychological characteristic arising 
from and affecting the pupil’s entire personality. ‘Scholastic 
failure,” in the words of Uday Shankar, ‘‘is essentially the 
psychological failure since the simple intellectual experience 
cannot be isolated from the total mental life of the child.” 
Thus, ‘backwardness isnot merely an educational problem; it 
is equally a personal and social problem, since the education- 
ally backward pupils experiencing deep frustration in life 
relapse into delinquency and other anti-social ways of living. 

A number of causes mostly within the individual himself 
and outside him, lead to backwardness. Charles Segal in his 
study The Backward Children in the Making has tried to make 
out that physical, mental, social and economic handicaps and 
particularly lack of social amenities were the chief causes of 
backwardness. They may be operative singly but, generally, 
there is more than one factor going into the genesis of back- 
wardness in a particular case. 

A backward child may be dull, normal, superior or gifted 
since high intelligence is no guarantee against emotional and 
social maladjustment which impedes progress in school subje- 
cts. A child may be exceptionally intelligent and yet backward. 
That means, the main cause of backwardness may not be 
intellectual inferiority but some anomaly in the child’s social 
or emotional life in the home or lack of economic amenities. 
Even the progress of an intellectually superior child may be 
impeded by the faulty training and discipline in the home, by 
lack of interest or encouragement on the part of parents, by . 
parental. conflicts, by rivalry of the siblings, or by economic 
difficulties. Some physical weakness or illness leading to 
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slow progress in studies or absence from school can lead to 
backwardness in scholastic achievement. { 

All children with personality or behaviour problems are 
likely tobe backward as when the mind is agitated and is 
torn by conflicts, concentrated work is not possible. All shy, 
recessive, aggressive, stubborn, fearful children are bound to 
be far behind in their scholastic attainment. Again, lack of 
attendance or prolonged absence from school because of late 
admission or illness may also lead to backwardness. Even 
wrong choice of subjects makes school work uninteresting. 
Ineffective and uninteresting teaching too contributes to the 
incidence of backwardness. 

The best way to deal with a case of backwardness is to 
investigate the chief causes of the child’s failure in the school. 
His intellectual level should be assessed by standardized tests 
of intelligence both of verbal or performance types. Special 
abilities should be ascertained by means of psychological 
tests. For removing physical handicaps, the child’s develop- 
mental history from early childhood about physical ailments 
and disabilities or defects should be ‘carefully studied. 

For better teaching and guidance, backward children 
should be segregated from other children and kept in smaller 
groups. They are in need of a stable and encouraging environ- 
ment. The teacher should be sympathetic to them. Only then 
can readjustment be possible. The backward children should 
be given incentives to keep them busy; they should be re- 
quired to do only those things in which they are interested 
and which their intelligence can easily grasp. Their leisure 
should be utilized for self-expression and emotional outlets. 

The backward children must havea special curriculum in 
range and the contents, special time-table and special methods 
of teaching. More attention should be paid to the concrete 

wand utilitarian type. Manual work or handwork should be 
considerably increased. Cultural subjects should be taught ina 
simplified form to suit the interests and capabilities. Backward 
children should be taken on occasional educational visits to 
places of historical, geographical, scientific or cultural interests. 

These broaden their outlook and encourage them to work. 
5. Stubbornness: This is another problem to be noticed 
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among children. A’simple generalisation to understand stub- 
bornness is that the child becomes stubborn in response to 
stubornness in his immediate environment. He cannot get his 
wish or desire accepted without being stubborn. If better 
sympathy and understanding are developed in the persons 
dealing with the child, stubbornness on the part of the child 
vanishes. 

6. Truancy: A child plays truant from school for various 
reasons. It may be an expression of his disinterestedness, or 
that of his parents im’ education itself, or the child finds 
teaching in the school uninteresting or he may have developed 
a dislike for the teacher or a subject of study. Sometimes a 
minor difficulty in a subject is mishandled by the teacher and 
a major bottleneck develops. Rather than remove the bottle- 
neck the child plays truant. If the difficulty of the child or 
the urge causing truancy is unearthed, the problem can be 
tackled. Even making the child’ feel’ wanted can help in 
removing the problem. A child was told by the head of the 
institution that he would like to meet him as often as possible 
for just saying ‘hello’. The feeling that the child. was wanted 
and cared for helped in eliminating the habit. It was also 
found out that he was making no progress’ in mathematics 
because he had not developed,a sound understanding of the 
fundamentals of the subject. Efforts were made to help the 
child in the subject and his interest gradually grew and he 
got over his tendencies towards truancy. In a problem like 
this parents can be a great source of help: 


Resume 
1. Many causes are responsible for maladjustment in 
children—physical handicaps, social causes, responsi- 
bility, of. elders, mental causes. 


2. Behaviour problems may be classified into two types: 
(i) Conduct problems 
(ii) Personality problems 

3,. For removing the causes of maladjustment the child 


should be given'the feeling of security and adult be- 
haviour should change. 
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4. Fon dealing with the maladjusted pupils the following 
guidelines will prove helpful: 


@) 

Gi) 

Gii) 

ea GY) 

? (v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 
(viii) 
(ix) 
x 


(xi) 
(xii) 


© 


(xiii) 


Don’t rush. 


Action should be based on facts and not on guess 
or intuition. 


Seek out the simplest explanations first of all. 
Try the simplest remedies first. 
Consider each case: on its merits. 


Each method of handling should receive a fair 
trial and not be condemned as useless till it has 
been properly tried. 


Sometimes doing nothing is itself one way of 
handling a situation. 


Distinguish between the ostensible difficulty and 
the real difficulty. 


Adopt a calm demeanour when listening to the 
stories of parents about their children’s misdoings. 


Stress the maintenance of confidence. 
Avoid overprotection. 


There should at every stage be cross reference 
between home and school. 


Cast your nets as widely as possible. 


(xiv) Prevention is better than cure. 


Evaluation 


1. Define adjustment. Discuss some of the common mal- 
adjustments among school children. 


2. How can you diagnose the backwardness of a pupil 
in a particular school subject? 


3. - How can you use the class for helping children who 
show personality problems, such as shyness, nervous- 
ness or aggressive jattitude? 
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4. Describe briefly the procedures and principles of diag- 
nostic and remedial work with backward children. 


5. What are the different diagnostic and remedial (thera- 
peutic) methods for a maladjusted pupil? 

6. What are the common problems of adjustment of 
secondary school pupils? Which of these can be dealt 
with by the school guidance personnel? 

7, Enumerate a few problems of our adolescent boys and 
girls that confront teachers. What can you do as an 
effective counsellor to solve these problems? 
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Towards New Horizons 


THE guidance and counselling movement is more than four 
decades old in our country, but the success achieved is far from 
satisfactory. There are doubting Thomases who consider it a 
frill or a luxury. The discussion regarding the place for 
well-organised programme of guidance and counselling in the 
preceding pages demonstrates the need for-some such thing in 
our educational structure. Guidance, in fact, is a key quality 
determinant and has to be recognised as a major dimension 
of school education. In that case, some steps need to be taken 
to make the programme effective at the school stage. 


Making the programme effective 


The guidance programme can be made effective through: 

1. Agency at the national level: An agency in the form of 
central bureau at the national level should be set up as 
advisory body, a co-ordinator and a clearing house of 
knowledge. There should be an effective liaison between the 
central and state guidance bureaus. 

2. Orientation of teachers and administrators: The major 
difficulty that a counsellor guidance teacher faces in a school 
is the indifferent attitude of the teachers and the administra- 
tors. They are not favourably inclined towards guidance, 
The counsellor guidance teacher is not provided even the 
minimum facilities—adequate time, a place to implement the 
programme or budgetary allotment for the guidance activi- 
ties. It is essential that education officers, at different levels, 
school administrators and teachers are made familiar with the 
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new concepts, trends and requirements so that they are con- 
vinced of the utility of the guidance programme in the 
education process and provide it with leadership and support. 
Taking sustenance from their sense of involvement, the 
guidance and counselling programme can get the status it 
deserves in the structure of the education. 

3. Publicity regarding the utility of guidance services: The 
public in general has not been acquainted with the guidance 
programme. It is essential that the help of mass media is taken 
to create a consciousness in the public regarding the need for 
educational and career planning and the awareness of agencies 
which could be approached for help. 

4. Effective coordination: There should be cooperation 
among agencies like employment exchanges and state guidance 
bureaus. The vocational guidance officers in employment 
exchanges should frequently visit schools for disseminating 
occupational information. The state bureaus should refer 
their clients to the employment exchanges. 

5. Availability of latest career literature; For the success 
of the guidance programme, the latest literature in attractive 
form is needed. The general trend of the student community 
today isto handle illustrated books and comics. If career 
orientarion could be done in a subtle way through attractive 
presentations, it could penetrate several classes below the 
school leaving year. Assistance of journalists, authors, publish- 
ers and other professional people may be sought for this. The 
state agencies should be given adequate financial assistance for 
preparing literature for field workers, teachers, students and 
parents. 

6. Coordination among agencies: The guidance program- 
me can be put ona sound footing through the effective co- 
operation and coordination among governmental and non- 
governmental agencies at national, regional and district 
levels. 

Radio and television can create guidance consciousness 
among people through broadcasts. 

The labour ministry, state guidance bureaus, research units 


of the universities, industrial and commercial. establishments 
can prepare career talks and job analysis. 
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The ministry can also be made responsible for the organis- 
ation of youth employment service and a central youth 
employment executive should be set up to function as a 
consultative agency for national, industrial and other establish- 
ments. 

The colleges of education, psychology and. education 
departments in the universities, can impart training at differ- 
ent levels to career masters and counsellors, prepare support- 
ing staff as administrators, supervisors and teachers for 
different levels. These agencies can also prepare equipment 
for guidance workers, 

The education departments in every state can set up 
guidance councils and appoiat a director and guidance expert 
for the successful functioning of the guidance programme. 

Parent-Teacher Associations can create community interest 
in the guidance service. 

Professional institutions such as industrial training institutes, 
engineering and medical colleges, home science colleges and arts 
colleges can help in familiarising the students with the world 
of work. Concerted efforts need be made to. make guidance 
and counselling an essential part of school education to 
increase its efficiency and ensure optimum development of the 
students. 


Resume 


1., The guidance programme can be made effective by 


establishing an agency at the national level, orienta- 


tion of teachers and administrators, adequate publicity 
regarding the utility of guidance services, effective 
coordination and cooperation among employment 
exchanges and state guidance bureaus and making 
available latest career literature. 


Evaluation 


1. Give suggestions to make the guidance programme 
effective in our country. 


2. “The guidance programme can be put on sound footing 
through the effective cooperation and coordination 
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among various agencies—governmental and non- 
governmental at different levels.” Elaborate. 


Discuss the importance of proper orientation of 
teachers and administrators in an effective guidance 
programme. 

“The guidance programme in our country has not 
made much headway due to lack of awareness.” What 
steps will you. take to create guidance consciousness 
among the people? 

Discuss the importance of interesting and up-to-date 
career literature in a guidance programme. 
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Psychological Tests 


What is a psychological test 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL test has been defined in varied ways. 
According to Anastasi, it “is essentially an objective and 
standardised measure of a sample of behaviour.”? Freeman 
writes, ‘A psychological test is a standardised instrument 
designed to measure objectively one or more aspects ofa total 
personality by means of samples of verbal or non-verbal 
response, or by means of other behaviours.”? Psychologists 
are of the opinion thata psychological test is a pattern of 
stimuli selected and organised to elicit responses which will 
reveal certain psychological characteristics in the person who 
makes them. 

The observations in a psychological test are made upon a 
small but carefully chosen sample of an individual’s behaviour. 
In this respect, the psychologist proceeds in much the same 
way as the chemist who tests the supply of water by using one 
or more samples of it. For example, the psychologist who 
wishes to test the extent of a student’s mechanical comprehen- 
sion, examines his performance with a representative set of 
problems. The diagnostic or predictive value of a psychological 
test depends upon the degree to which it serves as an indicator 
of a relatively broad and significant area of behaviour. 

It is not essential that the test items in a psychological test 
resemble closely the behaviour the test is to predict. The 


1 Anne Anastasi, Psychological Testing, p. 22. 
2. Frank S. Freeman, Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing, p. 46. 
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degree of similarity between the test sample and the behaviour 
to be predicted may vary widely. Sometimes, the test may 
coincide completely with a part of the behaviour to be predi- 
cted, whereas in a language test the test items relating to 
language proficiency are given. In vocational aptitude tests, 
there is a moderate resemblance between the operations 
performed on the job and those incorporated in the test. But 
in projective personality tests such as Rorschach Ink-blot tests, 
there is absolutely no resemblance between the test situation 
and the behaviour to be tested. Here anattempt is made to 
predict from the subject’s association to ink-blots how he will 
react to other people, to emotionally-toned stimuli, and to 
other complex every day situations. 

It is obvious that a psychological test is the quantitative 
measurement of the various aspects of behaviour of the indi- 
vidual for making generalised statements about his total 
performance and behaviour. 


What makes a good psychological test 


A good psychological test must possess the following 
essential characteristics: 

1. Validity: By test validity is meant the extent to which 
the test actually measures what it claims to measure, It tells 
what can be inferred from test scores and is specific to the 
purpose and the situation for which it is to be used. For 
example, a test of general intelligence which has been validat- 
ed for rural population cannot be used for the purpose of 
determining the general intelligence of urban population and 
vice versa. It means that we must know the validity of the 
test before using it. It is only after ascertaining the specific 
criteria used in validating the test and the group on which the 
validity was conducted that the counsellor can decide whether 
the test is suitable for the purpose or not. 

There is another aspect of validity data—the magnitude: or 
the . size of correlation. A high correlation signifies that the 
-testee who scores high on a test will be an outstanding success 
in the specific course or career and the one with low scores 
will be an abject failure. 

2, Reliability: It signifies the accuracy with which the 
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test measures a particular trait. Test reliability is the consis- 
tency of scores obtained by the same person when retested 
with the identical test or with an equivalent form of the test. 
Reliable tests, whatever they measure, yield comparable scores 
upon repeated administration. 

The reliability coefficients for a test give the evidence of 
the consistency of performance of students either in one period 
(split-half method) or two testing periods separated by a short 
interval (test-retest method). For making accurate predictions 
about testees, relatively high reliabilities are required. 


oe Reliability 
Objectivity 


Standar— 
disation. 


Fig. 5. 

3. Objectivity: The administration, scoring and interpreta- 
tion of scores should all be independent of the subjective 
judgement of the individual examiner. The scores should be 
identical regardless of who happens to be the examiner. 

4. Standardisation: A good test is a standardised measure 
for the comparison of individuals. The materials employed in 
the test, time limit, oral instructions to be given to the testees, 
preliminary demonstrations, ways of handling queries from 
testees, the surroundings are standardised and guidance 
regarding all these be made available in the test manual. 

5. Norms; Norms are scores typical or characteristic of 
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pupils of a given age or grade. A test which provides 
appropriate and accurate norms, whether they be in the form 
of age, grade, percentile rank, or standard score, is a good 
measure. These norms should be meaningful in the context 
of the purpose for which the test is intended and to the groups 
of persons with whom it is to be used. The norms should be 
derived from a sample of individuals who are comparable to 
the individual for whom the counsellor wishes to use the test. 

It is also important that norms provided in the test should 
indicate not only the average performance but also the relative 
frequency of varying degrees of deviation above and below the 
average. This is necessary to enable us to evaluate the differ- 
ent degrees of superiority and inferiority. 

Local norms of the test selected for use should also be 
available so that a common base line can be referred to when 
interpreting an individual’s score. 

6. Simplicity: The simplicity and ease of administration, 
scoring and interpretation is another important characteristic 
of a good test. This is particularly important when expert 
personnel or an adequate budget are not available. 

7. Economy: It should be possible to administer the test 
in a short time. This will help gain the cooperation of the 
subject and will also save time of those involved in test admini- 
stration, 

8.. Interesting: Itis important that the test should be 
interesting and enjoyable so that it encourages the subject. It 
will then be possible to elicit useful information. 


Need for psychological tests 


Man being a complex creature possesses different traits 
such as intelligence, aptitudes, interests in different measures. 
His achievement also differs. There is also a great difference 
in the personality make-up of people. With the background 
of all these differences, the individual has to make various 
choices—-of courses and careers, play-mates and room-mates, 
life-partners and life-styles. To help him through this, there is 
a need for some objective measurement in the form of psycho- 
logical tests of varied types being used by teachers and coun- 
sellors, doctors and psychiatrists, administrators and 
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: psychological experts, civil and army personnel in almost all 
countries of the world. The psychological tests in different 
areas are supposed to meet the following needs: 


ie 


To help students at choice and critical points when 
they have to take a decision. The psychological tests 
can provide the client or student with information 
about himself in relation to a series of choices where 
the decision would be his own. Objective quantitative 
data plus subjective observations and assessments 
are needed to enable him to make a correct choice. 
For instance, the single factor that Deepak’s parents 
will be disappointed if he does not go in for 
architecture can decide Deepak’s choice in favour 
of architecture. But if the quantitative data are 
also available signifying the capacity of Deepak to go 
in for architecture, the situation becomes simpler and 
satisfactory decisions can be arrived at. Similarly, 
psychological tests can help a student to decide whe- 
ther he should continue his studies or take up business. 
The scores on the interest inventories will enable him 
to find out whether his interests are those of a scholar 
or a businessman. 

The tests enable the counsellor to uncover as many 
promising opportunities as possible for the counsellee. 
It is important for the counsellor to survey as many 
of the skills and abilities of his counsellee as he can to 
arrive at a decision about the areas of endeavour likely 
to be most promising. It is not enough, ina guidance 
setting, to know that Gurpreet has aptitude for medical 
studies if he has also the makings of an electronics 
engineer. Gurpreet and the counsellor need to know 
that too, It is important that a number of psycholo- 
gical tests be used to uncover as many promising 
opportunities as possible to enable the counsellee make 
a choice based on knowledge. 


Students in schools, colleges and universities have to 
decide the selection of courses, co-curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. Studies have revealed some 
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disconcerting insights into the ways such choices are 
made. Often, such random factors as having friends 
in the field, the chance encounter with a particular 
course, the influence of a teacher who made the 
subject mean enough to merit further effort, were the 
determining ones. When such an important choice is 
made by chance or because it is a relatively safe or 
easy choice, or because the personality of the teacher 
is charismatic, the impetus towards a discipline can 
be essentially external rather than a commitment to 
the field as a body of knowledge. Thus many 
decisions, in fact, may be made on the basis of chance, 
situational factors. Psychological tests can be used to 
provide some additional basis for a decision. 


4. The tests help teachers to adapt teaching to the needs 
of students. If the teacher objectively assesses the 
interests and capacities of students with the help of 
psychological tests, he can adapt his teaching to their 
needs. He can also differentiate between the slow 
learners and under-achievers and can help them accord- 
ingly. 

5. Modern colleges provide individual counselling for 
pupils with respect to their educational and vocational 
plans. Many colleges also provide some sort of 
clinical service for maladjusted pupils. The psycholo- 
gical testing is an integral and accepted part of the 
fact-finding phase of counselling. Wise counsellors use 
the meaningful and relevant data obtained from the 
tests as a partial basis for their client-centred interview- 
ing and clinical judgments. 

6. True, in a democratic society, pupils should be allow- 
ed as much latitude of choice as possible. Also the 
selection of curricula should be based on sound coun- 
selling. But at times it does become important to select 
the most promising pupils for the good of the individual 
and society. Psychological tests help here, 


7. Psychological tests can be used to help establish homo- 
geneous groups vithin elementary and secondary 
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school systems and college set-ups. The placement in 
a class appropriate to the student’s potential can 
accelerate development and improve self-concept. 


Psychological tests can be used by admission commit- 
tees in schools and colleges to sort applicants into 
groups. They can also be used by school and college 
systems to classify and distribute students across 
various curricula, Thus if we could know that ability 
level A, interest pattern B, achievement level D and 
extra-curricular activities grading S, relate to success- 
ful performance in a professional college, then the 
college can use the test results in future too to assign 
students to either the medical or non-medical group. 
Tests can be used, and properly so, to serve allocation 
functions and to provide data for distributive decisions 
about clients and students. 


The tests help in the selection of students for special 
schools, for the award of merit-cum-means scholarships 
for residential schools to which children from the 
weaker sections of society can be admitted provided 
they possess the superior native ability. This can be 
found with the help of psychological and standardized 
achievement tests. 


The tests help in the selection of students for admission 
to special institutions like the National Defence 
Academy, Khadakvasia; Indian Military Academy, 
Dehre Dun; Air Force Academy, Hyderabad; Naval 
Academy, Cochin; Armed Forces Medical College, 
Poone, etc., in the country. There are also a number 
of professional colleges and institutes. Psychological 
and standardized achievement tests are used for 
admission to these institutions, 


The tests help in the distribution of personnel in vari- 
ous branches of services. For example, the defence 
authorities would like to recruit persons for the armed 
forces who are above average ‘in intelligence and 
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emotional stability; are of higher Jevel in mechanical 
and clerical aptitudes; are physically fit. Thus the 
military psychologist is faced with the problem to look 
for special qualities required for certain special jobs in 
army. Psychological tests reveal such qualities or 
traits so that on the basis of the scores, the recruits 
can be sent for special jobs. The persons who obtain 
high scores on mechanical aptitude tests can be put on 
mechanical duties; the persons who can work with 
speed and accuracy, may be put in charge of the office 
work, 

The tests help in the psychological diagnosis of students, 
In any school/college system there are a number of stu- 
dents who have moderate to severe emotional problems 
which impair their learning ability, The estimates of 
emotional problems usually run from 8 to 15 per cent 
of almost any sufficiently large population or group. 
There is an obvious need for differential diagnosis 
of these difficulties as a first step towards appropriate 
treatment or remedy. A careful analysis of the stu- 
dent’s inter-psychic balance, or a critical appraisal of 
the-student in relation to the environmental pressure 
is necessary. An identification of learning disabilities 
rooted in the student's past experiences is essential. 
The pupil can be given a carefully selected battery of 
personality tests specifically designed to tap informa- 
tion about his personality make-up, with increasing 
emphasis on psychological dynamics. For example, 
the examiner may use an individual test of intelligence, 
asentence completion test, a Thematic Apperception 
Test and the Rorschach Ink-blot Test. The results of 
such testing are essential for decisions to be made 
about the pupil. The assumption is that the pupil’s 
difficulty or emotional adjustment is of such an order 
that he cannot make his own decisions. In the long 
run, that would be harmful and self-defeating. If the 
test. results confirm this assumption of extensive 
emotional difficulty and inordinate interference with 
normal behaviour, then the results may also. indicate 
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the appropriate. course of action to follow for the 
client. For example, the test information could provide 
a basis for referral to a “special class’ or “special 
form of treatment.” 

The tests help the teachers in dealing with the scholas- 
tic and behavioural problems. For making decisions 
regarding pupils facing problems of conduct or schol- 
arship, comprehensive measures of achievement, 
together with standard measures of achievement and 
the school record itself, provide factual bases of great 
importance for reaching a sound clinical decision 
regarding any student. 

The tests identify abnormal patterns in the personality 
of the client. For students whose personality encum- 
brances place them outside the range of normal 
behaviour, whose past experiences so significantly 
influence their present perception that they cannot 
accurately perceive reality, accurate appraisal of their 
personality is essential. The power and initiative for 
decisions cannot be left to the student in the grip of 
emotional disturbance. Psychological diagnosis forms 
the basic data and the necessary information about the 
client which the psychological expert may use as a 
legitimate and systematic basis for selecting the 
appropriate course of action for the client. 


The tests help in the treatment of psychiatric problems. 
When a patient comes to a mental hospital or clinic, it 
in essential to find out the type of person he is and the 
way he responds to the treatment. Psychological tests 
can be helpful in taking this crucial decision. 


Carefully constructed and wisely administered psychological 
tests can provide good measures of thé abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, “attitudes and personality traits. They can help in 
diagnosis and prediction, selection and classification and are 
of immense use in many situations and jobs. 


Counsellor’s use of psychological tests 


The counsellors may use the tests to: 
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secure accurate and reliable information about each 
student’s abilities; interests, and adjustment problems 
in order to give him guidance and counselling. The 
proper understanding of each pupil’s strength and 
weaknesses can be of use to the counsellor in helping 
the counsellee; 

make use of test results for further performance 
through improved basis for prediction regarding the 
likelihood of success in activities for which prospective 
performance can be measured; 

help students arrive at decisions basic to planning their 
educational and vocational future; 

diagnose student’s problems like social, adjustment, 
growth and development or academic deficiencies and 
determining plans for their amelioration; and 


help them evaluate the outcome of guidance and 
counselling and plan further remedial programme. 


Limitations of psychological tests 


Psychological tests are good instruments for measuring 
human traits. However, they have the following limitations: 


b 


Human behaviour is often subtle and the psychological 
forces motivating or influencing persons in a test 
situation may be elusive and difficult of evaluation. 


The quantitative data of psychological testing are mot 
as definite, precise and uniform as are the data of 
physical measurement. Also, the interpretation of 
test findings is quite difficult. 


It is not possible to determine the inherent difficulty. of 
an item ina psychological test in terms of the constant 
units, as it is possible to find the length or weight of 
any object. No direct measurements and. comparisons 
are possible in psychological tests. 


= Classification by ability measures proves detrimental. 


The classification labels of bright, average and parti- 
cularly that of inferior based on psychological tests go 
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through the school and college career of individuals. 
According to Murphy, “The struggling and starvation 
go on in schools, hospitals, clinics, families, wherever 
we freeze our expectations of a child in terms of the 
belief that tests are the truth, the whole truth and final 
permanent truth about a child’s potentialities. Judge- 
ments are too often weighted on the negative side.” 


5. Psychological tests reflect cultural background of a 
race or special class, hence are valid and reliable 
instruments for measuring ability and achievement of 
all students, No wonder children born and bred in a 
culturally different environment are penalised because 
their experiences limit their effectiveness in a test 
situation. 


6. The tests give a partial view of the students’ capacity. 
Many psychologists are of the opinion that testing 
fosters limited conception of ability, achievement and 
personality. They feel that tests are based heavily upon 
verbal and quantitative skills that do not encompass 
all types of achievement needed in our society. 


Major classifications of psychological tests 


Psychological tests can be classified into eleven major types 
on the basis of content, objective, medium, traits to be 
measured and the main use for which they are prepared. 

1. Maximum and habitual or typical performance tests: 
Cronbach suggests two main types of tests—those which 
measure the maximum performance of an individual, and 
others which measure habitual performance. The former 
correspond to ability tests, the latter to personality tests. The 
object of ability test is to discover how well the individual can 
perform in a certain area, under the most favourable condi- 
tions. In personality tests, it is the usual or habitual reaction 
of the individual that is sought, not what the ‘individual 
believes is the best solution. “Roma gets tense when he differs 
with his superiors,” describes the reaction of the individual in 
a specified situation. Paryag Mehta’s Test of General Intelli- 
gence is an example of maximum performance. test and 
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MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
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(Figure 6). 


Rorschach’s Ink-blot Test, and Bernveuter’s Personality 
Inventory are examples of habitual performance tests. 

2. Individual and group tests: For the administration of 
a test, it needs to be known whether it can be administered 
to an individual or to a group. For instance, Bhatia 
Battery, and Stanford Binet Test can be administered to 
individuals, Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test of Intelligence 
and Chatterjee’s Interest Preference Record Card can be 
administered both to individuals and groups. Individual tests 
enable the examiner to observe the subject's work methods, 
and his social and emotional reactions. These tests also give 
the examiner, an opportunity to establish rapport, obtain 
cooperation and maintain the interest of the subject. Any 
special | conditions which may handicap. the subject in his 
performance can also be noted and remedied. Individual tests 
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generally require a highly trained examiner. They are design- 
ed primarily as clinical instruments for the intensive study of 
individual cases. 

3. Paper-pencil tests and performance tests: In the paper- 
pencil tests, the subject is provided with a test form or test 
booklet which contains the test items. Responses are written 
by the subject on either the test form/test booklet or ona 
separate answer sheet. Chatterjee’s Interest Preference Record, 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test of Intelligence, Differential 
Aptitude Test Battery are some of the examples of paper- 
pencil tests, 

Performance tests require’ motor or manual response on the 
examinee’s part, generally but not always, involving manipula- 
tion of concrete equipment or materials. They involve a 
minimal use of paper and pencil. These tests are also used in 
another sense, to denote tests which are actually work sam- 
ples. Here, they may include the use of paper and pencil. 
For example, in a performance test in accounts or shorthand, 
materials other than paper and pencil ‘may not be required 
but the test response will be called a Performance Test. Such 
tests are specially useful for: 


* Deaf testees as they are generally deficient in linguistic 
development. 


* Testees with speech defects who cannot give oral re- 


plies or are unable to take a paper-pencil test. 


* Illiterate testees who cannot take the usual individual 
` or group test that calls for a certain amount of read- 
ing and writing. 


Foreign testees who because of the language barrier 
may experience special difficulties in taking paper- 
pencil tests. 


Performance tests give an estimate of an intelligence of a 
practical nature as contrasted with verbal intelligence.» Thus, 
they can prove useful for guidance purposes. Such tests can 
also be used with border-line mental defectives, for they can 
alert the examiner to possible brain damage. 
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Performance tests have some limitations. They have to 
be administered individually or in small groups and are, there- 
fore, time-consuming. No performance test can be totally 
culture-free. 

Bhatia Battery, Porteus Maze Test, Draw-a-Man Test, 
Draw-a-Bicycle Test, Seguin Form Board are some examples 
of Performance Tests. 5 

4, Language and non-language tests: In language tests 
some language is used; in non-language tests language, neither 
written nor spoken, in neither the instructions nor the test 
items. is required. Non-language tests are specially designed 
for testees, who are illiterate, unfamiliar with the native langu- 
age, deaf or others who, for some reason, are unable to take a 
language test. Such a test can either be a performance or a 
paper-pencil test. Ina paper-pencil language test, the test 
content, generally consists of pictures, diagrams and non-lingu- 
istic symbols and the subject is required to respond by making 
relatively simple marks. Instructions are given by gestures, 
pantomimes and demonstrations. involving charts and dia- 
grams. 

For. most testing purposes, however, it is not mecessary to 
eliminate all language from test administration, since the 
examinees usually have some knowledge of a common langu- 
age. Moreover, short, simple instructions: can usually be 
translated or given successively in two. languages without 
appreciably altering the nature or difficulty of the test. But 
none of the non-language test requires examinees themselves 
to use either. written) or spoken language. The Army Beta 
Test was the first non-language test. Paryag Mehta’s Test 
of General Intelligence is an example’ of a language test. 

5, Verbal and non-verbal tests: They can be designated 
as reading and non-reading tests. Im the former, reading and 
writing are required, while jn the latter neither, reading nor 
writing is required. These tests, make extensive use of oral 
instructions and communication on the part of the examiner 
and frequently measure verbal comprehension, such as voca- 
bulary and the understanding of sentences and short. para- 
graphs, through the use of pictorial material supplemented 
with oral instructions to accompany each item. Unlike the 
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non-language tests, they are unsuited for foreign language 
speaking or deaf testees. 

6. Criterion-referenced and norm-referenced tests: Crite- 
tion-referenced tests describe the performance of the testee in 
terms of the specific behaviour he can demonstrate (for exam- 
ple, he can type 60 words per minute without error). It measures 
the effects of instruction. Norm-referenced tests describe the 
performance of the testee in terms of the relative position he 
holds in some known group (for example, he can type better 
than 80 per cent of his class-mates). It discriminates between 
high and low achievers. Teacher made and’ standardised 
tests of achievement fall in the category of norm-referenced 
tests. They are designed to rank students in order of achieve- 
ment, from high to low'so that decisions based’ on relative 
achievement could be made with greater confidence.  Criter- 
ion-referenced test is deliberately constructed to yield measure- 
ments directly interpreted in terms of a specified domain of 
instructionally relevant tasks. Mastery tests are typically 
criterion-referenced and survey tests tend to be norm-referen- 
ced. 

7. Informal test and standardised tests: Informal tests 
are constructed by class-room teachers, standardised tests are 
designed by test specialists and administered, scored and inter- 
preted under standard conditions. 

8. Speed and power tests: A speed test is one in which 
individual differences depend upon’speed of performance. The 
items included in'such a test “are of uniformly low difficulty 
level, all’ of which are well within the ability of the subjects 
taking the test.. The time limit is so short that no one can 
finish all the items:' The individual's score reflects only the 
speed with which he works. The test is intended to measure 
the speed of response. Clerical Speed and Accuracy Test in 
Differential Aptitude Test Battery is an example of speed test. 
Similarlyya card punch Operator may be evaluated on the 
number of cards per hour he can accurately prepare: A camp- 
tometer operator might be judged principally on his speed and 
accuracy with simple‘computations. Other skills in the general 
field of clerical or manipulative work may similarly be tested 
by speed of functioning. 


a 
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A power test has a time limit long enough to permit every- 
one to attempt all items. The difficulty of the items is steeply 
graded and the test includes some items too difficult for any- 
one to solve, so that nobody can get a perfect score. This 
test is intended to measure level of performance. For example, 
a mathematician is ‘one who can solve complex mathematical 
problems; a person who can’ add two-place numbers rapidly 
and accurately may be a skilled clerk but not necessarily a 
mathematician. 

Thus, both speed and power tests are designed to prevent 
the achievement of perfect scores. To enable each individual 
to show what he is able to accomplish, the tests provide ade- 
quate ceiling, either in number of items or in difficulty level. 
Most of the psychological: tests depend upon both speed and 
power. 

9, Culture-fair tests: These tests are language-free. They 
also attempt to eliminate skills and feelings that vary from one 
culture to another. A classic example of such a test is the 
Goodenough Draw-a-Person Test, which only requires the 
knowledge of human body. 

10. . Tests measuring traits in different: areas: Psychologi- 
cal tests have been constructed for measuring-traits in different 
areas such as intelligence, aptitudes, interests, attitudes and 
personality. On this basis the tests can be classified into three 
categories (i) Tests of General Intelligence, (ii) Tests of  Spe- 
cial Aptitudes, (iii) Tests for measuring personality. Most of 
these tests are used in the three categories. For example, in 
Tests of General Intelligence, some are individual tests and 
others are group tests; some are verbal tests and others are 
non-verbal tests. This differentiation is also available in special 
aptitude and personality tests. . 

11. Tests for special uses: Psychological tests can also be 
classified on the basis of the use to which they are put. Thus 
we have tests for a comprehensive assessment of mentally 
retarded; tests for persons with diverse sensory and motor 
handicaps. 

It needs to be emphasised that the different classifications 
given above have been suggested to help understand different 
types of tests and their purpose. The distinctions are getting 
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blurred as more and more tests and test batteries have been 
developed. Most of the recent batteries and tests are cutting 
across categories. The combinations of verbal and perform- 
ance tests in the Wechslar scales and their Indian adaptation 
by P. Ramlingaswamy and development of Mixed Type Group 
Test of Intelligence in Hindi (Verbal and Non-verbal) by P.N. 
Mehrotra are classical examples. 


Use of tests 


The usefulness of psychological tests depends upon’ their 
proper implementation which implies proper selection, care- 
ful administration, objective scoring and sensible interpreta- 
tion. 

Selection of tests: A great care needs to be exercised in 
the selection of psychological tests. Tests should be chosen 
which help in the achievement of the objective and are suit- 
able to the level of the testées: These should be valid, relia- 
ble, standardised on a fairly good sample, and should have 
proper norms. They should also be simple, economical and 
interesting. The mobility of test equipment and material 
should not be difficult. The scoring and interpretation of the 
test should be simple and easy. 

Administration of tests: Administrators and counsellors 
expect to use the results of the tests to influence the life-long 
careers of the testees. Nothing less than first class adminis- 
tration of a psychological test is fair to the testees. Bingham 
points out that the accuracy of any measure is quite as much 
a function of the way the instrument is applied as it is of the 
instrument itself. The administration of psychological tests 
requires careful planning and preparation which can be done 
in a number of ways: 


l. Test directions; The examiner should read the test 
directions. In order to be fully familiar with the 
directions, he should read the manual and master the 
directions before hand. 


2. Test materials: Jn individual testing and especially in 
the administration of performance tests; the material 
needs to be properly laid out to facilitate subsequent 
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use with a minimum search or fumbling, Materials 
should be placed near the testing table, so that they 
are within. the reach of the examiner but do not dis- 
tract the testee, 

In group testing, the number of test-booklets and 
answer-sheets to be used in each group should be 
counted and placed in large envelopes marked with 
information such as room number, teacher, date and 
time of testing and the number of test-booklets and 
answer-sheets in the envelope. A few extra copies 
should be included for emergencies. The marked 
envelopes facilitate their return with proper identifica- 
tion to the person in charge of testing. The test 
copies—used and unused—should be counted after the 
test to see that all have been collected. 

Sharpened pencils and erasers should be provided 
and the examiner should have an extra supply of pen- 
cils on hand to replace those whose points are broken 
during testing period. 

In order to obtain meaningful scores on the tests, 
it is necessary that the administrators adhere to the 
standard time limits. A stop watch, wall clock with 
sweep second hand, wrist or pocket watch with sweep 
second hand should be arranged. 


Rehearsal of procedure: The procedure needs to be 
rehearsed with one or more trial subjects. The best 
method for a teacher who intends to give the test to 
his pupils is to give the complete test for practice to 
another teacher or some pupils who will not be in- 
cluded later in the test. Such an experience equips 
the teacher to administer the test without difficulties. 
The rehearsal of procedure should also include 
the advance briefing of examiners and proctors, so 
that each is thoroughly familiar with the functions he 
isto perform. In general, the examiner reads the 
instructions, takes care of timing, and is in charge of 
‘the group in any one of the testing rooms. The proc- 
tors hand out and collect test materials, make certain 
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that the subjects are following directions, answer indivi- 
dual questions of subjects within the limitations speci- 
fied in the manual and prevent cheating. They should 
observe the pupils from various points in the room 
and promptly respond to help in case pupils have 
difficulty in following the directions. 


4. Place: The room in which the tests are to be adminis- 
tered should have adequate light. The temperature 
should be comfortable and the room well-ventilated. 
It should be free from noise and distraction and 
have sufficient seats and working space for the 
subjects. 


5, Time: ‘Testing should be scheduled at times when 
students are fresh and alert and when interfering 
activities are least likely to occur. The morning is 
suggested if half day sessions are to be used. 

Tests should not be given outside school/college 
hours or when any distracting activity is taking place. 
For instance, a class should not be held for testing at 
an hour when other classes are engaged in unusually 
interesting activities, such as attending a movie or 
being dismissed early for a match. 


6. Testing conditions; Establishing rapport is one of the 
jj necessary parts of the’ testing procedure. As far as 
possible, the examiner should make sure’ that the testee 

is ready to put in the maximum work. 


The specific techniques for establishing rapport will vary 
with the nature and the type of tests. For example, in testing, 
the problems of the students to be considered include “‘dis- 
tractability”, ‘“‘negativism”, etc. A friendly, cheerful and 
relaxed manner on the part of the examiner helps to reassure 
the testee. Similarly, the shy and timid testee needs more 
preliminary time to become familiar with his surroundings. 
It is advisable for the examiner not to be too demonstrative at 
the outset but rather to wait until the testee is ready to make 
the first contact. 

The testees can be motivated through an appeal to their 
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competitive spirit and their desire to do well in a test. Some 
reassurance will have to be given because no one is expected 
to finish or get all the answers correct. The element of sur- 
prise also needs to be eliminated from the test situation, since 
the unexpected and unknown. are likely to produce anxiety. 
Efforts should be made toeliminate the element of anxiety. 
This can be done by making the announcements in an objec- 
tive, straight-forward, and matter-of-fact manner. It is also 
important that the testees understand the purpose of the test. 
This will help in getting their co-operation. Most testees can 

„ be made to realise that an incorrect decision can be the result 

` of invalid test scores. Thus, every effort needs to be made for 
establishing healthy rapport with the subjects to get reliable 
and valid test scores, 


Testing procedure 


The testees should be seated sufficiently far apart to make 
cheating difficult. Alteraate-row seating should be considered 
if the regular seats are close together. Students should not be 
seated close to or directly facing one another. There should 
always be enough room for proctors to pass between the rows. 
Whichever tables may be used, it needs to be ensured that 
students have sufficient working space. Left-handed students 
should be seated so that they and their neighbours are com- 
fortable. 

Pass out answer-sheets to the testees. Instruct them 
about filling in the identifying data at the top of the answer- 
sheets and check to see that it has been properly filled in 
by all. 

Explain after distributing the test booklets that if a pencil 
is needed, the testee should raise’ his hand and the proctor will 
bring him one. 

The printed directions should be read word by word in a 
loud, clear voice. They should never be paraphrased, recited 
from memory, or modified in any way. It is essential that the 
examiner stays within the meaning of instructions. Changes 
in the directions would create complications and destroy the 
comparability and understanding of the test results. 
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Examiners should, in no case, give new examples. If necessary, 
the given examples may be read again. 

Care should be taken to ensure that all the subjects have 
understood and are following the instructions. After the 
directions have been read, and during the testing period, some 
testees are likely to ask questions. It is usually permissible to 
clarify directions and answer questions concerning mechanics 
of the test, for example, how to record the answer. 

If the manual states that the testees should be referred 
back to the directions, this should be done. In some scholas- 
tic aptitude tests, the ability to follow directions is a part of 
the test and to clarify the directions is to give unfair assistance 
to the testees. Where it is permissible to clarify directions, 
care must be taken not to change or modify the directions in 
any way during the explanation. 

Accurate account of the time should be kept. To ensure 
accuracy, a written record of the starting and stopping times 
should be made. This should be in terms of the exact hour, 
minute and second after calculating the time allowed. 

Time limits must be adhered to rigidly, Special care must 
be taken in timing speed tests such as Clerical Speed and 
Accuracy. Any deviation from the time limits given in the test 
manual will violate the standard conditions of administration 
and invalidate the test results. If, for example, the pencil of a 
testee breaks during the test, and the testee does not have 
another pencil ready at hand, or the examiner/proctor fails to 
provide the pencil in time, the test should be marked invalid 
and not scored. 

During testing, the pupils should be carefully observed and 
significant events should be recorded. Any unusual behaviour 
of the testee, tension and anxiety, carelessness should be 
recorded. Similarly, if there are interruptions during the 
testing, a record should be made of the type and length of the 
interruption and in what manner, if any, it altered the admini- 
stration of the test. 

A record of unusual pupil behaviour and significant events 
provides useful information for determining whether test scores 
are representative of the pupil’s best efforts. It is alsoa check 
to find out whether standard conditions were maintained 
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during testing. Questionable test scores need rechecking by 
administering a second form of the test. 

After the test is over, the test copies, both used and un- 
used, should again be counted to see that all have been collect- 
ed. This must be done before the candidates leave the room. 
Itis important that no student or parent or unauthorised 
teacher be allowed to retain a test copy for study. Allowing 
this is considered professionally unethical, and may also in- 
validate future testing. 


Scoring of tests 


Accuracy is essential in scoring. Speed and economy 
are essential in a large scale testing programme so that prompt 
results are obtained at minimum cost. 

Scoring individual tests: The individual tests, whether of 
the verbal or performance type, are generally scored by the 
examiner. While administering the test, the examiner records 
the testees’ responses on ‘a printed record form. Some tests 
such as Stanford-Binet Test or Bhatia Battery, need to be 
scored during the process of test administration, as the presen- 
tation of further items depends upon the testee’s performance 
on prior item. 

There are some tests which can be scored later. As the 
subjective judgment enters into the evaluation of any response, 
the results obtained by independent scorers should be checked 
ona representative sample of record sheets. This check 
provides a measure of one aspect of the reliability of the 
tests. 

Scoring group tests: Speed and economy are major consi- 
derations in group testing where scoring can be done manually 
by hand or by machine. 

Hand scoring: The scoring of psychological tests by hand 
is a routine clerical task. The procedure consists mainly of 
comparing the pupils’ answers on the test booklet, or separate 
answer-sheet, with the correct answers listed on a scoring key 
and counting the correct responses. In some cases, such as 
where a correction formula is used, simple arithmetic skills 
are also involved. The hand scoring procedure is simple but 
untrained scorers make frequent errors in counting answers, 
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following instructions, using scoring guides and the like. Such 
scoring errors need to be guarded against. This can be done 
by providing supervised practice in scoring the test and getting 
each paper rescored by a second person. 

Machine scoring: A number of electrical and electronic 
scoring machines are available for, accurate and quick scor- 
ing. International Business Machine which uses special 
answer-sheets is popular- Answers are recorded on the sheet 
by blackening the answer space with a special soft pencil. For 
large scale testing programmes, machine scoring is the most 
efficient method. 


Reporting and recording 


The reporting and recording process starts after the psycho- 
logical tests have been scored. When he test results have to be 
made available to the teachers, counsellors and psychiatrists. 
The minimum information to be reported and recorded is the 
date the test was given, grade in which the test was given, test 
title and form used, total and part scores expressed in appro 
priate units, and nature of norm group where percentile or 
standard scores are used. 

Tf the test is given to a student, it is essential that the in- 
formation is, recorded in the student’s cumulative record card 
so that the comprehensive information is available to the 
teacher and the counsellor. 


Interpretation of test scores 


An adequate selection, counselling and remedial program- 
me warrants’*proper interpretation of test scores so that wrong 
choices and decisions are avoided. For proper interpretation 
of test scores, it is essential that the test, testee and test-situa- 
tions are properly understood. 

The measured trait can only be determined with reference 
to the special conditions under which a test is validated. Any 
additional information related to reliability, the nature of the 
group for which norms have been prepared, the background 
information about the testees are required for proper inter- 
pretation of tests. A single score can be obtained by testee 
from different factors. So, the results derived from these 
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scores can be different. Besides, some special factors such as 
extra-ordinary conditions for the administration of tests, 
emotional or physical condition of the testees at the time of test 
administration, fresh experience, response sets, or previous 
experience of the testee with the test should all be taken note 
of. While interpreting the individual test scores, the counsellor 
needs to remember that the results may be influenced by 
factors such as 


* The physical and emotional condition of the testee at 


the time of taking the test. 


The cultural experience of the testee which may be 
too limited or different from that demanded by test 
items. 


* Errors in administering or scoring the test. 


* The validity, reliability and norms of the test. 
Adequate time should, therefore, be provided ‘by the coun- 
sellor in his schedule for test interpretation for all testees 
particularly testees who have obtained low and very high 
scores. 
The test results should be interpreted to parents/guardians 


` who wish to know them. However, numerical raw scores 


should not be given to them, since these are likely to be mis- 
understood. It is better to use descriptive terms such as ‘he 
belongs to the average group of students’, ‘he is among the 
top twenty per cent of students in his class’, or, ‘he should be 
able to do superior work in a medical college.’ Conference 
with teachers should be held periodically for interpreting test 
results to them with the aim of increasing their understanding 
of the students they teach. 


Using test results with students 


The testing programme should be planned to help students 
understand themselves and to assist them in their educational 


‘and vocational planning and understanding their. personality. 


Students should, therefore, be given an opportunity to find out 
their own strengths and weaknesses as revealed by the tests. 
Counsellors should be ready to interpret the test results to 
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them. The data as revealed by tests should be considered in 
relation to the other information obtained from different 
sources such as anecdotal records, questionnaires, diaries, case 
studies and interviews as well as from peers and parents, 
tutors and advisors, teachers’ and administrators. 


Cautions for the use of psychological tests 


The following cautions need to be borne in mind for the use 
of psychological tests: 

1. The sale and distribution of tests should be limited to 
the qualified examiners. The necessary qualifications will 
depend upon the type of the test. Thus, for many. individual 
intelligence and personality tests, very long and intensive train- 
ing is required and for achievement and trade tests, a period 
of short and special psychological training is required. 

2. Test scores should reach only persons who are capable 
of interpreting them. Not only should the scores be inter- 
preted by capable persons, the counselling facility should also 
be available for those who may become uncomfortable by. the 
knowledge of their scores. For example, a maladjusted stud- 
ent can be upset when he knows his scores on a personality 
test. Similarly, a student with high scores on an intelligence 
test can become careless and uncooperative when he comes to 
know that he is much better than his classmates. But whether 
the scores are correct or not, the harmful effects remain. Even 
if the test has been administered and scored properly and has 
been correctly interpreted without an opportunity for discus- 
sion, the information can harm the individual. The possible 
harm can be all the more intense when the score itself is 
wrong. The testee should clearly understand the purpose of 
administration of the test. 


Resume 


1. A psychological test has been variously defined. Most 
of the psychologists are of the opinion that a psycho- 
logical test is a pattern of stimuli selected and organi- 
sed to elicit responses which reveal certain psycho- 
logical characteristics in the person who makes them. 
The diagnostic or predictive value of a psychological 
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test depends upon'the degree to which it serves as an 
indicator of a relatively broad and significant area of 
behaviour. i 

«2; To enable.a psychological test to ‘measure’ properly, 
it should possess, essential qualities as validity, reli- 
ability, objectivity, simplicity. -It should be interesting 
as well as economical to uses It should be a standard- 
ised measure and should have,appropriate and accu- 
rate norms. 


3. Psychological tests in different, areas can be used 


(i) To help students at choice and critical points; 
(ii) To-ienable ‘the counsellor “to havea broad 
perspective and uncover promising opportuni- 
ties; 3 : 
(iii), To enhance the client’s ability to make his own 
decisions; } í 
(iv) To help teachers adapt teaching to the needs of 
students; 
(v). To help, the counsellors; 
(vi). To help in selecting most promising pupils; 
(vii) To help establish homogeneous groups; 
(viii) To provide information for selection, classifica- 
tion and distribution of clients; 
(ix) To help in the selection of students for special 
schools; 
(x) To help in.the selection of students for admission 
to special institutions; 


(xi) To help in the distribution of personnel in vari- 
ous branches of services; 
(xii) To help in the psychological diagnosis of child- 
r ren; ? 
(xiii) To help the teachers in dealing with the scholas- 
_ »tievand behavioural problems; and 
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(xiv) To help in the treatment of psychiatric prob- 
lems, 


The counsellors may use the psychological tests to 
secure accurate ‘and reliable information about 
students; make use of test results for further perform- 
ance; help students arrive at decisions; diagnose stud- 
ents’ problems and help evaluate the outcomes of 
guidance'and counselling. 


Psychological tests have some limitations. Human 
"bëhaviour is elusive and difficult of evaluation. The 
quantitative data of the tests is not as definite, precise 
and uniform as are the data of physical measure- 
ments, Perfectly valid and reliable tests are not avail- 
able. 


Psychological tests can be divided into eleven major 
types on''the basis of content, Objective, medium, 
language, traits to be measured and the use for which 
they are prepared. : 


The major types are maximum and habitual or typical 
performance tests; individual and group tests; paper- 
pencil and performance tests; language and non-langu- 
age tests; verbal and non-verbal. tests; criterion- 
referenced and norms-referenced; informal and 
standardised speed and power tests; culture fair tests; 
measuring traits in different areas and tests for 
special uses. 


Different classifications help in understanding different 
types of tests’and their objective. The distributions 
are getting blurred as batteries; combinations of tests 
_and mixed tests are being prepared. 
“The usefulness of psychological tests depends upon 
their proper use. Only those tests should be selected 
for use which are valid, reliable, accurate, practical, 
and standardised. They should not be very lengthy, 
time-consuming and costly. 


The administration of psychological tests requires 
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13. 


careful planning and preparation. Instructions should 
be thoroughly studied. Test material should be ade- 
quate and in fit condition. Procedure. should be 
rehearsed. Place of testing should be free from distur- 
bance. Test should be administered at a time when 
students are fresh. There should be rapport between 
the tester and the testee. 


For scoring, the principal considerations are accuracy, 
speed and economy. Individual tests are generally 
scored by the examiner. ‘Group ‘tests can be scored 
by a clerk or a machine. 


For proper interpretation of test scores, it is essential 
that test. testee and test situations are properly under- 
stood. 

The testing programme should be planned to help 
students understand themselves and to assist them in 
their educational and vocational planning and under- 
standing their personality. 

The sale and distribution of tests should be limited to 


qualified examiners. Test scores should reach only 
those persons who are capable of interpreting them. 


Evaluation 


T 


What is a psychological test? Discuss the need for 
psychological tests. 

“A psychological test is essentially an objective and 
standardised measure of a sample of behaviour.” 
Elucidate. 


“A psychological test is a standardised instrument 
designed to measure objectively one or more aspects 
of a total personality by means of samples of verbal 
or non-verbal responses, or by means of other behay- 
iours.’” Comment. 


Discuss the principal characteristics of a good psycho- 
logical test. 


Why should psychological tests be used in our 
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educational institutions? What are the limitations of 
these tests? 


Discuss the need for using psychological tests in edu- 
cational, professional and medical institutions. 


Why are psychological tests particularly essential for a 
counsellor? 


“Good guidance depends in part on the information 
obtained by the adroit use of tests.” Discuss. 


“Wise counsellors rightfully demand of tests that they 
provide as much meaningful, relevant data as possible 
to serve as a partial basis for their client-centred inter- 
viewing and for their clinical judgements.” In the 
light of this remark, discuss the use of psychological 
tests. 


Discuss the major classifications of psychological 
tests. 


What do you understand by. speed and power tests 
and culture fair tests? 


Write short notes on: 


G) Maximum and habitual performance tests 

(ii) Paper-pencil and performance tests 

(iii) Individual and group tests 

(iv) Verbal and non-verbal tests 

(v) Language and non-language tests 

(vi) Criterion-referenced and norm-referenced tests. 


19 


Intelligence Testing 


Ever since a need was felt for measuring intelligence, 
attempts have been made by the scholars to define intelligence 
and evolve some theory of intelligence. It would be worth- 
while to examine the same before we study intelligence tests 
in detail. 


Different views regarding intelligence 


Alfred Binet ‘considered intelligence as a complex set of 
qualities including’ (i) appreciation of a problem and the 
direction of the mind towards its execution; (fi) the capacity 
for making the necessary adaptations to reach a definite end; 
and (iii) the’ power of self-criticism. Elsewhere, he wrote, 
“To judge well, to understand well, to reason well, these are 
fhe essential activities of intelligence.” j 

Wechsler defitied intelligence as “the aggregate or global 
capacity of the individual to act purposefully, to think 
rationally and to deal effectively with his environment.” 

According to Thorndike, “‘Intelligence consists in the 
capacity for mere association or connection forming.” He 
emphasised what ‘a person can do as well as how he does:it 
in his tripartite classification of intelligence: He subdivided 
intelligence into (i) abstract or verbal intelligence involving 
facility in the use of symbols; (ii) practical intelligence involv- 
ing facility in manipulating object, and (iii) social intelligence 
involving facility in dealing with human beings. 

Spearman developed: a two factor theory of ‘intelligence 
(1904), according to which “‘all branches of intellectual 
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activity have in common one fundamental function (or group 
of functions), whereas the remaining or specific elements of the 
activity seem in every case to be wholly different from that 
in all the others.” Spearman described general intelligence, 
which he called ‘g’, as a kind of a well or spring of mental 
energy that flows into everything the individual does. The 
person who is ‘‘well-endowed”’ is able to understand things 
quickly, make good decisions, carry on interesting conversa- 
tions and behaves intelligently in a variety of situations. Once 
Spearman established this foundation, he turned to the 
question of special abilities. He found people’ are quicker in 
some areas than in others; some find"mathematics easy but 
spend hours puzzling over a modern poem, To account for 
these differences, Spearman hypothesized that ‘g’ branches out 
into various activities in different degrees. The different 
manifestations of general intelligence in specific activities he 
called ‘s’ factors. To return to the image of a well or spring, 
general intelligence is the fountain from which specific abili- 
ties flow like streams of water into different thought processes. 
Thus, according to Spearman’s theory, the individual’s, per- 
formance on. all kinds of cognitive tasks, depends upon his 
general intelligence or ‘g’ as he named it and on another 
factor ‘s’ specific to the particular task. 

Thurstone, more or less agreed. with Spearman, but 
thought the concept of general intelligence required- elabora- 
tion. After studying data obtained from various intelligence 
tests, he came up with a list of seven primary mental- abilities 
(1938) which he thought lay somewhere between what Spear- 
man called general intelligence and specific abilities (Figure 7). 
They are 


si Spatial ability M= Memory 
P— «+ Perceptual speed W— Word fluency: 
N— - Numerical ability R— Reasoning 


V— — Verbal meaning 


Guilford found both Spearman’s and Thurstone’s models 
of intelligence incomplete. He began by distinguishing between 
three basic ‘kinds of mental ability: operations, the act of 
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Wy 


Y 


Fig. 7 Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities Theory 


thinking; contents the terms in which we think (such as words 
or symbols); and products, the ideas we come up with (1961). 
Within each category he identified a number of factors, The 
result is the three dimensional model shown in Figure 8. At 
least one factor from each category, Guilford. claimed, is 
present in all intellectual activities. k 

Piaget conceives of- intelligence as the ability to adapt 
mentally to new situations (1963). Viewed from a develop-: 
mental. perspective, the child is seen to evolve through four 
increasingly complex stages. In the sensorimotor stage (0-2) 
years), much of the: basic practical knowledge needed for the 
foundation of complex thought is framed. During the -pre- 
operational stage (2-7 years) the beginning of language and the 
reconstruction of the sensori-motor experiences takes place. 
Images also develop during this stage. It is during the con 
crete operational stage of development (7-11 years) that’ the 
child begins to- solve concrete problems, dealing with objects 
by using concrete mental operations. As the child evolves into 
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CONTENTS 


OPERATIONS 


Fig 8 Guilford’s Sturcture of Intellect 


the fourth stage of development (11-+years), he begins to use 
hypothetical-deductive reasoning in a systematic fashion, loses 
the ego-centric perspective of viewing the world and comes! to 
understand the implications of the past and the future. 

Cattell has given the concept of fluid and crystallised 
general abilities. He considers that intelligence has two compo- 
nents—which he describes as fluid (Gf) and crystallised (Ge) 
intelligence. Fluid» intelligence represents: the influence’ of 
biological ‘factors on intellectual development and is» thought 
to be comparable to inherited ability. Crystallised intelligence 
is the outcome of ‘the skills'and concepts’ which have become 
established through cultural pressure, education and ex- 
perience. Cattell regards both factors as measurable, the 
former by Culture Fair tests, the latter by more conventional 
intelligence tests. 

Spencer and ‘his followers—Lloyd Margan, Mc Dougall 
defirie intelligence as an‘inherited) and a general capacity. 
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Vernon felt that there are numerous difficulties in accepting 
this biological conception in its original form, and there are 
further difficulties in applying it to human intelligence in 
practice. 

Vernon; who’ is well known for his work on intelligence 
testing, has given hierarchical abilities theory of intelligence. 
At'the top of the hierarchy, Vernon places Spearman’s ‘g’ 
factor, At the next level are two broad group factors, corres- 
ponding to verbal-educational (V.ed) and `i to practical- 
mechanical (k.m) aptitudes respectively. These major factors 
may be further sub-divided: ‘The verbal-educational ‘factor, 
for example, yields verbal and numerical sub-factors among 
them. Similarly, ‘the’ practical-mechanical factor splits into 
such sub-factors as mechanical information, and manual. Still 
narrower sub-factors'can be identified by further analysis, say, 
of the verbal tasks. At the lowest level of the hierarchy are 
the specific factors. Such a hierarchical structure thus resem- 
blés:an inverted genealogical tree, with “g’ at the top and ‘s’ 
at the bottom as shown in Figure 9. i 


General(g) > 


Verbal educational (V. ed) Practical (k.m, ) 


bal 
Minor educational factors Minor mechanical factors 


Specific factors Specific factors 


Fig. 9 Vernon’s Hierarchical Abilities Theory of Intelligence 


Hebb suggested two valuable meanings to the word 
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intelligence which he called Intelligence A and Intelligence 
B. He defines intelligence A as an innate potential for the 
development of intellectual functions. Intelligence A is the 
capacity for development of a person and is an innate property 
that amounts to the possession of a good: brain and a good 
neural metabolism. Intelligence B is the functioning of a brain 
in which development has already gone on. Thus, intelligence 
B closely accords with what we call, in-everyday life, undery 
_ standing, insight, quickness of thought, and’ practical judge- 
ment. These two A and Bare not separate kinds of intelligence 
but two meanings of the word which can be easily identified 
with the genotype and phenotype, respectively of intelligence. 
Intelligence B is not fixed because of its dependence*greatly 
upon the iafluence of the environment. This is the intelligence 
which psychologists attempt to measure when they use intelli: 
gence tests. However, Vernon points out that the level of 
intelligence B which we can measure does not necessarily, 
reflect the level of intelligence A and hence we cannot really 
measure intelligence A. He suggests adding a third, meaning, 
Intelligence C to Hebb’s dichotomy to describe the sampling 
of Intelligence B using intelligence tests. Vernon says Intelli- 
gence C refers to scores on intelligence tests, which should be 
distinguished from the all round effectiveness of a person’s 
mental skills—Intelligence B. 

Several scholars have attempted to summarise definitional 
attempts regarding the concept of intelligence. Cattell points 
to three major emphases: educators stress the ‘capacity to 
learn’; philosophers and mathematicians focus on the ability 
to think abstractly’; while comparative animal psychologists 
emphasise ‘adaptability to new situations’. Robinson and Robin- 
son in their review. of definitions conclude that there are three 
common themes in the popular usage of the term intelligence. 
Two of the three themes are almost identical to Cattell’s, 
namely, the capacity to learn and the ability to adjust and 
adapt, which they suggest is the most pervasive aspect of 
broad definitions of intelligence. The third common theme is 
the “totality of knowledge” referring to the concept of 
accumulated knowledge or experience. In recent years, the 
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theme that has been receiving more and more attention is 
“problem-solving ability.” 

The history of theories of intelligence is thus of increasing 
complexity. Many current researchers are unhappy with 
definitions of intelligence that focus entirely on problem- 
solving. They see the need to understand better the process 
of cognition and thought. For example, Bouchard (1968) 
describes intelligence as a dynamic information processing 
system. If this viewpoint becomes more widely accepted, we 
may come to view intelligence, not as a list of abilities or 
factors, but rather as a system for ordering and dissecting life’s 
experiences and messages. Besides, there is almost unanimity 
of opinion that there are no particular differences in intelli- 
gence of people living in different countries and that thẹ 
pattern of growth and development of intelligence with grow- 
ing age shows the same trends in all countries. 

These theories have a bearing on test construction. A 
test conforming to Spearman’s theory would have items 
saturated with the ‘g’ factor, Such a test will yield a single 
index of performance such as mental age or intelligence 
quotient. The Stanford-Binet test, for example, gives an 
over-all score such as the IQ and it conforms to this theory. 

A test based on the group factor theory will have sub- 
tests each corresponding to a primary factor, The sub- 
tests must try to measure these factors in as pure a form as 
possible. The test will give separate scores to denote the 
various abilities and will provide a profile rather than a single 
index like the MA or IQ. The separate measures will give 
afait idea about a person’s strong and weak points. Multi- 
factor tests of intelligence are based on the group factor 
theory. 


Distribution of intelligence 


There is unanimity among scholars on the point that 
intelligence is normally distributed among a random popula- 
tion and that measures of intelligence are distributed accord* 
ing to the normal probability curve (Figure 10). The number 
of individuals possessing above average intelligence is the 
same as those possessing below average intelligence and there 
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is a maximum number of persons making the average score. 
Thus, fora large unselected group, the distribution of IQ’s 
would be something like the following: 


34:13 


’ 14% 
H Be 
ias -26 -I0 m +15 +20 #30 
FIG:-—, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES. INA NORMAL CURVE 
IQ Score Description $ Percentage 


Total No. of cases 


Above 129/139 Intellectually gifted 1 

120-129/139 Intellectually superior 6 6 

110-119 Above average-bright 6 
90-109 Average 48 
80-80 Below average-dull-slow, i 

learner ; 18 

70-79 Borderline-slow learner 5 

Retarded (below 70/75) ee 

55-70/75 Educable 

25/30-50/55 Trainable 


Below 25 Custodial 
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Concepts of mental age and 1 Q 


The mental age (MA) is a device for comparing the scores 
made by an individual on a given test with the scores made by 
many other individuals on the same test. The scores are 
arranged according to age norms, mean or median. If the 
mean score of ten-year-old children falls between 110 and 120, 
this is called MA 10, and anyone, no matter what his chrono- 
logical Age (CA), who makes a score within this range is 
said to have an MA of 10. Thus, mental age is a statement 
of comparative performance. 

The. Intelligence. Quotient (IQ) is the quotient of mental 
age divided by the chronological age. To avoid fractions, the 
quotient is multiplied by 100. Thus 


MA 
19 =——— x 100 
CA 


It is a device to express the exact relationship between the 
chronological age of the individual and his mental age. It 
shows whether the scores he has made are equal to, higher 
than or lower than that made by others of the same age. If 
his IQ is 100, his score is equal to the mean score of students’ 
of his chronological age (CA); if itis 110, he has made a better 
score, and if 90, a lower score than that made by the average 
persons of his age, Thus Intelligence Quotient (IQ) is an 
expression of relative performance at different ages. An 
individual’s IQ score, ignoring errors of measurements, remains 
the same from one age to all others unless there is a change in 
ability levels. A given change in 1Q indicates the same 
amount of change in relative standing regardless of the ability 
level of the subject. x 


Constancy of IQ 


A number of studies have been undertaken on the cons- 
tancy of IQ. Some of these tend to indicate that the 1Q is 
relatively ‘constant within rather restricted limits for the 
average child under ordinary environmental conditions. The 
findings of some research: studies are as: under: 
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Brown gave Stanford-Binet test to 707 persons, with 
an average lapse of 15 months between the first and 
the second testing. He found a co-efficient of correla- 
tion of 88 between the 1Qs on the first test and those 
on the second test. 


Cattell conducted a study in which the: interval be- 
tween the first and second test varied from 0 to 72. He 
found an average change in IQ not in excess of 5.0 
points. 

Dickson administered Stanford-Binet test to 288 
persons with an interval varying from 1 month to 3 
years between the first andsecond administration. He 
found a median IQ change of 5.1 points and a co- 
efficient of correlation of .90 between the first and the 
second administration. 


Some psychologists are of the opinion that if a determined 
effort is made, a change in IQ can be effected. The following 
empirical evidences prove their point of view: 


tie 


Honzike (1948) conducted a number of studies to find 
out the change in IQ over a number of years. He 
reported that 60 per cent of a group between 6 to 18 
years of age changed up to 15 points of 1Q. 


Jones (1954) found that correlation between the 1Q of 
the infants and their IQ a few years later is typically 
negative. It is not until the fourth year that any 
degree of stability in the IQ is attained. 


Sontag’s study (1958) on concomitant factors in IQ 
from infancy to 10 years indicates that twice as many 
girls were in the group of greatest decline in mental 
growth rate. Emotional dependence upon the parents 
during the age from 3 to 6 was found to be detri- 
mental to intellectual growth. Many of the’ girls tend 
to adopt the adult female role in which achievement 
is important only in the area of being more feminine 
and charming; aggressive competitive problem-solving, 
which can help in an accelerated mental growth rate, 
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is absent. No wonder, the curve showed a sharp 
straight line, increase in score from 10 to 16 years, 
than an abrupt inflection—and a slow steady decline, 
involving a recession by the age of 55. These findings 
have been confirmed in later cross-sectional studies by 
Raven and Wechsler in 1958. 


There is» another side of this problem. A good part of the 
fluctuation occurring in the 1Q stems from a number of factors: 


1... No testis completely reliable. Thus, we can expect 
one-third of the testees on the average to gain upon 
retest up to 5 IQ points and another third to lose up to 
5 IQ points, another 14 per cent would lose from 5 
to 10 points and other 2 per cent at each end would 
gain or lose more than 10 IQ points. These fluctua- 
tions can be expected on the basis of chance alon@\and 
have nothing whatsoever todo with any change, 
occurring as a result of an increased or decreased 
rate of intellectual\:growth. They simply reflect 
fluctuations to be expected asa result of the limita- 
tions of the measuring instruments, the carelessness of 
the psychometrist, and fluctuations within the testee 
arising from fatigue, loss of motivation, distractability, 
and other personal factors. 


2. Increase in IQ may result from exposure to special 
environmental influences—coaching on the items of 
the tést or intensive drill of vocabulary questions. 


3. Linus Pauling—twice Nobel Prize winner—in his 
book Vitamin C and Common Cold has studied that 
large doses of vitamin C increased the IQ of mentally 
retarded persons by 15 to 20 points. 


It needs to be pointed out in this connection that such 
type of practices might result in increased TQ but do not 
imply a corresponding increase in intelligence. 

The curtain on this aspect of intelligence-constancy of 
IQ has not yet been drawn. Psychologists are busy conduct- 
ing studies to ascertain the true nature oH the curve of ‘the 
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growth of intelligence and the constancy of 1Q over the years. 


Intra-individual differences 


Itis an established fact that individuals differ. Also that 
variations are. not only found between individuals but even 
within the same individual himself. It is true that one’s 
abilities tend to approximate to a common level of achieve- 
ment, but the corrleation is not always perfect. Though 
Manpreet and Gurpreet differ in physical strength, IQ scores, 
school achievements, interests and aptitudes, differences are 
found even within themselves: ` All of Gurpreet’s abilities are 
not developed uniformly; thus his academic achievements are 
not equalled by achievements on the sports field. Even in 
academic achievements, Gurpreet scores higher marks in 
humanities but always has difficulty with sciences. He loves 
history but finds biology boring. 

„Manpreet scores 40 in English, 43 in Hindi, 33 in social 
studies, 50 in science and 55 in mathematics. He is classified 
as an average student. His profile shows the marked differ- 
ence between his linguistic ability and mathematical ability. 
Such differences within the individual are called intra-indivi- 
dual differences which can be measured with the help of Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests. 

Again, though individuals differ from each other in almost 
every respect, the differences are more marked in some abili- 
ties than in others. Little difference is seen in such simple skills 
as drawing a straight line or cutting with a pair of scissors. 
But a delicate heart operation will not be attempted. by every 
heart surgeon. It is a complicated skill that requires innate 
artistry. Also many students learn music, but very few become 
celebrated musicians. Thus, individuals vary more in complex 
skills than in simple ones. j 


Intelligence, family size and birth order 


Some striking findings about the relationship between 
intelligence, family size and birth order have been revealed 
by Zajonc (1975). After. reviewing research conducted by 
Balmont and Marolla (1973), who collected intelligence and 
birth-order statistics on 386,114 youngmen in the Netherlands, 
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Zajonc concluded that intelligence declines with family size. 
The fewer the children in a family, the smarter one is likely 
to be. Intelligence also declines with birth order. The 
fewer older brothers or sisters one has, the brighter one is 
likely to be. 


Purposes of intelligence tests 


Intelligence tests are intended to help in 


Ls 


Selection of courses and careers: Intelligence is one of 
the most important factors to be considered for the 
selection of courses and careers. What an individual 
wishes to do and what he cando are the most 
important factors to know for making a correct choice. 
Nothing can be more harmful for a youngman than 
an ambition which overreaches itself. If someone with 
a low level of intelligence takes up the study of a 
course for which higher intelligence is required, his 
achievement will not be up to the mark. Similarly. if 
he enters an occupation which requires more intelli- 
gence than what he possesses, he is likely to find 
dissatisfaction with the work and feel frustrated. -The 
same thing happens with an individual whose intelli- 
gence is greater than what his course/job requires. He 
finds dissatisfaction because of the lack of challenge 
and competition which ultimately cause loss of inte- 
rest in his studies/job. There is a positive relation- 
ship between intelligence and educational achieve- 
ment. Intelligence tests are intended to help in the 
proper selection of courses and careers. 


Classification of pupils into homogeneous groups: \ Pupils 
with the same intelligence level can be grouped 
together. This ensures adequate achievement of the 
pupils and avoidance of wastage. 


Diagnosing the causes of educational backwardness: 
The backwardness or retardation of students is not 
always due to their low intelligence level. If the 
administration of the test reveals average or superior 
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intelligence level of the pupils, other causes for under 
achievement can be investigated: 


Predicting the future progress of the individual: Psycho- 
logical researches have shown that children of superior 
intelligence start at a higher level and continue to be 
higher ‘throughout the entire period of growth, while 
children of inferior intelligence start lower and stay 
lower up to maturity and that children of average 
intelligence remain in between. The administration of 
intelligence tests at an early age can help in predicting 
future progress. 


Selection of candidates for officer’s training, and later 
for allocating them to different wings: As intelligence 
is a basic factor in all-these jobs, the tests of intelli- 
gence can help in proper selection and allocation for 
the good of the individual and the nation. 


Giving educational guidance and counselling: On the 
basis of intelligence scores, students can be directed to 
suitable courses of studies where they would have a 
brighter chance of success. 


Giving vocational guidance and counselling: Different 
occupations require different levels of intelligence. 
The measurement of intelligence can give the counse- 
llor data on the basis of which he can guide the’ testee 
to a list of occupations out of which he can make a 
choice. 


Classifications of intelligence tests 


Intelligence tests can be classified under two heads on the 


basis of size—individual and group tests. 


Intelligence tests can be classified under two heads on the 


basis of medium used—paper and pencil tests and performance 


tests. 


Intelligence tests can be classified under two heads on 
the basis of language used—-verbal or language tests and non- 
verbal or non-language tests. 

The culture-fair-tests though relatively independent of 
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cultural or environmental influences, are thought of as being 
fair to people of most cultures. 


- 


Individual tests of intelligence 


1. Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale: This test of mental 
ability has been widely used for many years. Based on the 
work in the 1890s of two Frenchmen Alfred Binet and 
Theodore Simon, it was published shortly thereafter in the 
United States. 

The 1905 scale consisted simply of 30 short tests, arranged 
in ascending order of difficulty. A child’s score on this test 
was called his mental age and was based on a comparison of 
his answer with the average performance of children of various 
ages. The 1908 scale was the first age scale; and the 1911 scale 
introduced minor improvements and ‘additions. The age 
range covered by the 1911 revision extended from 3 years to 
the adult level. Among the many translations and adapta- 
tions of the early Binet tests were a number of “American 
revisions of which the most viable has been the Stanford-Binet 
scale. 

The” first revision, 1916; The first revision of the Binet 
Simon Scales, prepared by Torman and his associates at 
Stanford University, was published in 1916. This revision 
introduced many changes and additions to represent virtual- 
ly a new test. Over one-third of the items were new, and a 
number of old items were revised, reallocated to different age 
levels or discarded. The entire scale was restandardised on an 
American sample of approximately one thousand children and 
four hundred adults. The concept of IQ asa means of 
comparing a person’s mental age with his chronological age 
was used for the first time in this test. Detailed instructions 
for administering and scoring each test were provided. 

The second revision, 1937: It consisted of two equivalent 
forms—L' and M. In this revision, the scale was greatly ex- 
panded and completely restandardised on a new and carefully 
chosen sample of the U.S. population. The 3,184 subjects 
employed for this purpose included approximately 100 children 
at each half-year interval from one-and-a-half to five-and-a- 
half years, 200 at each age level from 6 to 14, and 100 at each 
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age level from 15 to 18. The number of items was raised to 
129 in each form—L and M. This revision provided contact 
with wider range of testing for bright children. 

The third revision, 1960: This revision provided a single 
form L-M incorporating the best items from the two 1937 
forms. Obsolescent items in the two forms were eliminated 
and items, whose difficulty level had altered during the inter- 
vening years due to cultural changes, were relocated. Items 
were selected from forms L and M on the basis of the per- 
formance of 4,498 subjects, aged two-and-a-half years to 18 
years, who had taken either or both forms of the test between 
1950.54. Like its predecessors, this scale is used to measure 
intelligence from age 2 years to adulthood. The test materials 
include various toy objects for the lower age levels, one large 
and one small spiral bound booklet, a test booklet, a test 
manual and a record booklet for indicating the examinee’s 
responses. Some of the test materials in the Stanford-Binet 
Scale have been shown in Figure 11. 

The fourth revision, 1972; Form L-M was restandardised in 
1972. This time the content remained unchanged, but the 
norms were derived from a new sample of approximately 
2,100 cases tested during the 1971-72 academic year. The 
1972 norms are based on a more representative sample and are 
being updated and hence reflect the effects of intervening 
cultural changes on test performance. 

The Stanford-Binet tests are grouped into age levels, 
extending from age 2 to superior adult. Between 2and 5 
years, the test proceeds by half-year intervals. The progress 
during early ages being rapid, it was found desirable to 
measure change over six month intervals. Between 5 and 14 
years the age levels correspond to yearly intervals. The remain- 
ing levels are designated as average adult and superior adult ` 
levels. Each age level contains six tests, with the exception of 
the. average adult level, which contains eight. An alternate 
test is also provided at each age level. It can be substituted 
for any of the tests in the level. Four tests in each year level 
were selected on the basis of validity and representativeness 
to constitute an abbreviated scale for use when time does not 
permit the administration of-the entire scale. Testing usually 
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Fig. 11. Some of the test materials used in the Stanford- 
Binet Scale 


requires no more than- thirty to forty minutes for younger 
children and not more than one hour and a half for older 
examinees. A 

The standard procedure for the administration of the test 
is to being testing at a level slightly below. the expected mental 
age of the examinee. Thus, the first tests given should be 
easy enough to arouse confidence, but not so easy as to cause 
boredom and annoyance. If the individual fails any test 
within the year level first administered, the next lower level is 
given, This procedure continues. until a level is reached at 
which all tests are passed. This level is known as the basal 
age. Testing is then continued upward to a level at which all 
tests are failed, designated as the ceiling age. When this level 
is reached, the test is discontinued. The highest mental age 
(MA) theoretically attainable on this test is 22 years and 10 
months. 

Below are given the details regarding subjects at year level 
six and what they measure. 
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Name of the sub-test What it measures 

Vocabulary Define a list of words 
Differences What is the difference between? 
Mutilated picture Pictures portrayed; in which part 


the picture is missing? 


Number concepts Child is given three to ten blocks 
and is required to count blocks 


Opposite analogies Child is given four sentences 
such as: A car goes on roads: 
an aeroplane goés...... 


Maze tracing Simple mazes are presented to the 
A p Pp. 
child who has to trace the short- 
test route to an end goal. 


Generally, children who score high on the Stanford Binet 
scale do well in school. The correlation with job performance 
is much lower, since the test measures scholastic ability and 
places heavy emphasis on verbal skills. 

Stanford-Binet revisions have continuously been occupying 
the undisputed top positions in the field of intelligence testing 
in many countries of the world. 


Indian adaptation of Stanford-Binet Scales 


1. Hindi adaptation of third revision of Stanford-Binet 
Scale by S.K. Kulshrestha: In this adaptation, the essential 
shape and features of the original L-M form have been retai- 
ned. The various sub-tests and other items have been kept in 
the own places. Extensive changes have been made in items or 
the related supplementary material, which either did not 
fit in with our cultural and social traditions or the prevailing 
environmental conditions or in the test items that were closely 
linked with the language. The form and. essential features of 
the original items or the sub-test have been retained so as to 
avoid differences in the abilities measured by such items. In 
the evaluation of subject responses the standardised principles 
laid down in the original test too have been maintained. 

The Hindi version measures with equal facility the same 
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aspects of intelligence under Indian setting as does the original 
test wich’ English-speaking people. The adaptation is thus 
expected to fulfil a long-felt need of the regions in India where 
Hindi is spoken and well-understood: Original IQ tables 
from form L-M have been added unaltered in the manual as 
the author feels that they can be tentatively accepted as such 
till appropriate IQ tables on Indian population are prepa- 
red. : 
2. Adaptations of Stanford-Binet tests in Kannada and 
Marathi: Adaptations of Stanford-Binet test in Kannada and 
Marathi have been done by V.V. Kamat. Both the adapta- 
tions are verbal in nature and, can be administered. individua- 
lly. They contain six tests for each age group from three to 
very superior adult level. They require one hour and 30 
minutes to complete the tests. Both the adaptations have 
been standardised on a sample of 1,000 persons. 


2. The Wechsler Scales (WPPS-1, WISC-R, WAIS) 


David Wechsler has prepared these scales for different age 
levels. The Wechsler Pre-school and Primary Scale ‘of Intel- 
ligence (WPPSI) is designed for the four to six years old child 
to assess the child’s “‘over-all or global intellectual capacity.” 
The school-aged child (6-16) is given the Wechsler, Intelligence 
Scale for Children-Revised (WISC—R), while adults are given 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). All these tests 
have the same basic structure. Divided into a verbal section 
and afperformance section, each test provides the examiner 
with a verbal IQ score, a performance 1Q score and a total IQ 
score. 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 1 955: This scale has 
been specially designed for adults. It has 11 sub-tests, Six sub- 
tests are grouped into a verbal scale and five into a perfor- 
mance scale. 

The verbal scale contains the following sub-tests: 


G) General information: Attempt is made to ascertain the 
individual’s intellectual level and his practical orienta- 
tion through 29 general knowledge questions covering 
a wide variety of information, for example: 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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Where is the capital of Italy? 

At what temperature does. water boil? 

What is the Koran? 

How does yeast cause dough to rise? 
Longfellow was a famous man, what was he? 


Similarities: In this sub-test, there are 13 items which 
require the subject to say in what way two things are 
alike, for example: 


In what way are a coat and a dress alike? 


Arithmetical reasoning: There are 14 problems similar 
to those encountered in elementary school arithmetic. 
Each problem is orally presented and is to be solved 
without the use of paper and pencil, for example: 


If eggs cost 60 cents a dozen, what does | egg 
cost? 


Comprehension: There are 14 items, in each of which 
the examinee explains what should be done under cer- 
tain circumstances, why certain practices are followed, 
the meaning of proverbs, etc. This sub-test has been 
designed to measure practical judgement and common 
sense, for example: 


Why do people buy fire insurance? 

Why does a train have an engine? 

Why are people who are born deaf usually unable 
to speak? 


(v) Digit span: In this sub-test orally presented. lists 


Part I 


of three to nine digits are to be orally reproduced. In 
the second part, the examinee must reproduce lists of 
two to eight digits backwards, for example: 


734186 
58192647 
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Part IL 


(vi) 


3127 9 
94376258 


Vocabulary: In this sub-test 40 words of increasing 
diffculty are presented both orally and visually. The 
examinee is asked what each word means. The exa- 
miner says 


Tell me the meaning of corrupt, tranquil, impale, 
travesty. 


Performance scale: It contains the following sub-tests: 


G) 


Gi) 


Gii) 


(iv) 


Picture completion: This sub-test contains 21 cards, 
each ‘containing a picture from which some part is 
missing. . The examinee has to tell what is missing 
from each picture. 


Picture arrangement: Each item consists of a» set of 
cards containing pictures to be rearranged in the pro- 


‘per sequence so as to tell a story. 


Block design: This sub-test uses a set of cards contai- 
ning designs in red and white anda set of identical 
one-inch blocks whose sides are painted red and white. 
The examinee is shown one design at a time which he 
must reproduce by choosing and assembling the proper 
blocks. 


Object assembly: In each of the four parts of this’ sub- 
test, cut-outs are to be assembled to make a flat pic- 
ture of a familiar object. 


(v) Digit symbol: This isa version of the familiar code 


substitution test which has often been included in the 
non-language intelligence scales. The key contains 
nine symbols pairs with the nine digits. With this key 
before him, the examinee has 90 seconds to fill in as 
many symbols as he can under the numbers on the 
answersheet. -i 


Both speed and correctness of performance are taken into 
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account in scoring arithmetic, digit symbol, block design, ipic- 
ture arrangement and object assembly. The test was revised 
in 1981. The latest edition is the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale—R. 


Indian adaptation of WAIS performance scale 


The Indian adaptation of WAIS performance scale has 
been done by Mrs P. Ramalingaswamy of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. Extensive modifications have been introduced in 
the picture cofnpletion and picture arrangement tests. Digit 
symbol, block design and object assembly remain the same as 
in the original WAIS. The test was standardised on a sample 
of 604 persons, both male and female, between the ages of 15 
and 45 years. The sample was divided into four age groups; 
15-19 years, 20-24 years, 25-34 years and 35-45 years. It 
was also divided according to education into three groups— 
those who studied in middle school up to the level between 
fifth and eighth class, those who studied in high school up to 
the level between, ninth and. eleventh class. and those who 
after successfully completing high school go in for college edu- 
cation. 

This performance scale can be used with all linguistic 
groups. It is an individual test and is mainly useful in clinical 
studies and counselling. 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-R (WISC-R) 


It was published in 1974 and consists of 12 sub-tests of 
which two ate used only as alternates or as supplementary 
tests if time permits. The sub-tests are classified into a verbal 
and a performance scale and are’ administered in alternating 
order: 


Verbal séale Performance scale 


Information 2. Picture completion 
Similarities 4. Picture arrangement 
Arithmetic 6. Block design 
Vocabulary 8. Object assembly 
Comprehension 10. 
(digit span) 


erway 


Coding (or mazes) 
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Fig. 12 Materials used with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 


The mazes test requires more time. It can be substituted 
for coding if the examiner so prefers. Any other substitution, 
including the substitution of mazes for any other subject and 
the substitution of digit span for any of the verbal sub-tests 
is to be made only if one of the regular sub-tests is omitted 
because there are special handicaps. Materials used with the 
intelligence scale for children (revised) have been shown in 
Figure 12. í 

Unlike the Stanford-Binet Test, each sub-test of the 
WISC—R is administered to the individual: until he/she misses 
a predetermined number of items; then the next sub-test is 
administered in the same manner. The test yields. mean IQs. 
that are very close to Stanford Binet IQs (1972 norms). 


Wechsler Pre-school and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) 


It has been designed for ages four to six-and-a-half years. It 
contains 11 sub-tests, only 10 of which are used in determining 
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the IQ. Asin the WISC and WAIS, the sub-tests are grouped 
into a verbal and a performance scale, from which verbal 
performance and full scale IQs are found. Here, too, the 
administration of verbal and performance sub-tests is alter- 
nated. The total testing time ranges from 50 to 75 minutes in 
one or two testing sessions. 


The test contains the following sub-tests: 


1. Information 2. Vocabulary 
3. Arithmetic 4. Similarities 
5. Comprehension 6. Animal house 


Sentences (supplementary list) 


7. Picture completion 8. Mazes 
9. Geometric design 10. Block design 


The Wechsler Scales, due to their technical quality of test 
construction procedures and representativeness of the standar- 
disation samples, are considered good individual tests. 


Group tests of intelligence 


Primary level; Group tests for the primary level generally 
cover kindergarten and the first two or three grades of ele- 
mentary school. In such tests, each child is provided with 
a booklet. on which are printed the pictures and diagrams 
constituting the test items. All instructions are given orally 
and are generally accompanied by demonstrations. Some 
practice exercises enable the testees to try one or two sample 
items; the examiner checks these responses to make certain 
that the instructions are properly understood by the testees. 
The testee marks the responses on the test booklet with a soft 
pencil or crayon. Most of the tests require only marking the 
correct picture out of aset. A few call for simple motor 
coordination, as in drawing lines that join two dois. 

Secondary level: In the group tests for the secondary level, 
eachtestee is provided with a booklet on which are printed 
the test items. In some tests instructions are also printed. In 
others instructions are given by the examiner. The testee 
either marks the answers on the test booklet or on a separate 
answersheet. 
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Given below are some of the group tests useful at various 
levels: 

1. Otis-Lennon school ability test; The test is available 
in two equivalent forms—R and S—at all levels from grade I 
through grade 12. The primary level actually consists of two 
levels—primary I for Grade I and primary II for grades two 
and three. The two levels are essentially similar in content, 
except for the slightly higher difficulty range of the items in 
Primary II. In both levels, the testee indicates the response by 
filling in the circle under the chosen picture. All instructions 
are given orally by the examiner. The total test at these two 
levels requires 80 minutes and is administered in two or three 
sessions at Primary I and in two sessions at Primary II level. 
The items are grouped into three parts: (a) classification, 
(b) analogies, and (c) omnibus. In part three, the task varies 
from item to item, and the examiner gives specific instructions 
for each item. These omnibus items measure such functions 
as following directions, quantitative reasoning and- verbal 
comprehension. n 

2. Cognitive abilities test: The series includes: two pri- 
mary levels. for kindergarten through the third grade and a 
multilevel edition covering grades three through 12. Exami- 
nees taking different levels start and stop with different sets of 
items or modules. The test is designed so that most examinees 
will be tested with items that are at intermediate difficulty for 
them, where discrimination will be most: effective. All eight 
levels of the multilevel edition contain the same 10 sub-tests, 
grouped into three batteries as follows: 

Verbal Battery—vocabulary, sentence completion, verbal 
classification, verbal analogies. 

Quantitative Battery—quantitative relations, number: seri- 
es; equation building. 

Non-verbal Battery— figure classification, figure analogies, 
figure synthesis. . These sub-tests use 40 words or numbers, 
but only geometric or figural elements; the items bear relati- 
vely little relation to formal school instruction. 

It has been recommended by- the authors that all three 
batteries be given to each child in three testing sessions. The 
comparison of performance’ on the three batteries may provide 
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useful information regarding special abilities or disabilities. 

The cognitive abilities test was standardised on the same 
normative sample as two achievement batieries the IOWA 
tests of basic skills for kindergarten to grade 9 and the tests 
of achievement and proficiency for grades 9 to 12. 

3. School and College Abilities Test (SCAT): It is a group 
intelligence test designed for grades 9 to 12. At all levels of 
the SCAT series, tests are available in two alternate forms—X 
and Y. The test yields a verbal, a quantitative and a total 
score. The verbal score is based on a verbal analogies test. 
The quantitative score is derived from a quantitative compa- 
rison test designed to assess the examinee’s understanding of 
fundamental number operations. Covering both numerical 
and geometric content, these items require a minimum of read- 
ing and emphasise insight and resourcefulness rather than 
traditional computational procedures. Verbal, quantitative 
and total scores from all SCAT levels are expressed on a 
common scale which permits direct'comparison from one level 
to another. These scores can, in turn, be converted into per- 
centile ranks for the appropriate grade. 

SCAT undertakes to measure developed abilities. It draws 
freely on work knowledge and arithmetic processes learned in 
the appropriate school grades. In this respect, SCAT does 
not really differ from other intelligence tests, especially those 
designed for the high school and college levels; it only makes 
overt a condition sometimes unrecognised in other tests. 
SCAT is oriented specifically towards the prediction of acade- 
mic achievement at all levels. 

4. Group test of intelligence by P. Ahuja: It isa test in 
English for the pupils of age group nine to 13 years (class 
group V to VIII) studying through English medium secondary 
schools of Greater Bombay. It contains’ 100 items covered 
under six sub-tests (2-7). The types of items are analogies, 
classification, disarranged sentences, some opposites series and 
best answers. In addition to these, ten very easy items have 
been included in the first which is a practice test for enabling 
the pupils to develop confidence and hence to get adjusted to 
the nature of work. The test can be administered within the 
duration of two: school periods of 35 minutes each. 
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5. Group test of intelligence by G.C. Ahuja; This test has 
been prepared for assessing the general mental ability of pupils 
ofage group 13 to17 years studying in classes VIN to XI 
through English medium secondary schools of Greater Bom- 
bay. It contains 126 items grouped into seven’ sub-tests. The 
test has been standardised on a sample drawn from 53 English 
medium schools of Greater Bombay located in 35 different 
postal zones. The norms have been worked out for the diffe- 
rent age groups and class groups. Reliability has been studied 
by two methods,—the test-retest method and — split-half 
method. The reliability co-efficient by this method was found 
to be 84 which represents a high correlation. 

6. Mansik-yogyta ki sanshodhit samoohik pariksha, 1972 by 
S. Jalota: A test of general ability was prepared by. the author 
in 1950 with 100 items, divided into a vocabulary group of ten 
‘similar’ plus ten ‘opposite’ items and a group of twenty ‘clas- 
sification’ items; a set of twenty items of ‘number series’, a 
group of items for ‘selection of’ best answers’ plus items of 
‘reasoning’ and twenty items of ‘analogies’. The items were 
mixed and arranged in an empirically determined order of in- 
creasing difficulty. The test has been in use since 1951 in the 
Hindi speaking areas of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Punjab and Delhi. It has been revised and stan- 
dardised on a sample of one thousand students of the three 
classes—eighth, ninth and the tenth—of various groups from 
rural and urban areas. 

7. Samoohik mansik yogyata pariksha by R.K. Tandon: 
It has a total of 91 questions employing seven types of sub- 
tests namely: number series, vocabulary similars, vocabulary 

. opposites, classifications, best answers, analogies and reason- 
ing. All the questions have been framed in selective types 
providing four to five alternatives tocach. The questions 
are in simple Hindi. Thus, the test is meant for school-going 
pupils between 10 to 16 years of Hindi speaking areas of India. 
The test booklets are in reusable form. The test can be ad- 
ministered in a period of 40 to 45 minutes and provides four 
types of norms—age-wise norms, age-wise percentiles, age and 

grade-wise standard scores, age and grade-wise deviation 


1Q. i 
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8: A group test of general mental ability. (a point scale for 
adults) by R.K. Tandon: This is a spiral omnibus type of group 
verbal test of general mental ability in English. It isa point 
scale for adults and can be used on educated individuals of 
the ages 15 years and above. The test can be used for measur- 
ing intelligence of college-going adults in English speaking 
areas of India. It contains 100 questions, in addition to the 
10 items for practice in the beginning. The test consists of 
nine sub-tests namely, number series, mathematical instruc- 
tions, following instructions, vocabulary similars, vocabulary 
opposites, classifications, analogies, best answers and reaso- 
ning. Some of these sub-tests have been found suitable for 
measuring general mental ability under Indian conditions. The 
test is meant for college students of India for screening and 
guidance purposes and can be administered in group or indivi- 
dual situation. It can be administered in a college period of 
45 to 50 minutes. The time limit for the test is 25 minutes. 

The test has been standardised on Indian sample and its 
reliability coefficients have been determined by three methods— 
split-half method, Kuder Richardson Formula N-20 and ltem 
Reliability Index and the item variance and their correlation 
coefficients are. 91, .901 and .906 respectively. Several studies 
have been done to find out validity of the test. The test cor- 
relates .28 with the Rev. Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
Series AA. Itcorrelates .35 with the academic examination 
marks and .67 with the Samoohik Mansik Yogyata Pariksha 
by S. Jalota. 

The ‘g’ saturations worked out by Spearman technique for 
all the sub-tests range from .30 to .87. The presence of some 
general factor has further been confirmed by the factorial ana- 
lysis of the test using Thurstonian Centroid technique. 

Three types of norms have been provided namely centile 
norms, an 11 point scale and a 7 point intelligence grading. 

9, Group intelligence test by P. Mehta, 1955: The test has 
been standardised on a random sample of about 2,000 Raja- 
sthani pupils stratified on school, geogrphical and grade basis 
but it is hoped that it would be useful in other Hindi-speaking 
areas also. It assesses a general factor and an educational 
group factor. 
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and can conveniently be administered in one school period. 

The reliability of the test was studied by two methods. The 
product-moment correlation between scores on odd and even 
items for a random group of 200 is .879. It was boosted up 
to .930 by the Spearman-Brown formula. This was for the 
composite groups, consisting of pupils of all age groups. It 
was, therefore, decided to study the reliability of the tests for 
the various age groups. 

Internal consistency values were found by an appropriate 
formula to the Kuder-Richardson formula. The reliabilities 
at the various age groups range between .81 and .90 and stan- 
dard errors of measurement between 3.2 and 4.0. In case of 
boys below 12 years the reliability is found to be .75 indicating 
that the test may not be suitable for pupils below 12 years. 

10. Verbal intelligence test by R.K. Ojha and K. Raychou- 
dhury: It is a test for normal mental intelligence and consists 
of eight parts—classification, analogies, synonyms, number 
test; completion’ test, paragraph test, best’ reasons and simple 
reasons. The number of questions vary in each part of the 
test... There are altogether: 112 questions. 

The test is meant for ninth to. twelfth class students from 
the age group 13 to 20 years. Itican be administered both to 
groups and individuals. It has been. standardised on a sample 
of 1,200 students taking equal proportion of students from arts 
and science. The reliability of the test has been found out 
by the split-half method and Kuder-Richardson formula. 
Tts: validity has been found out by correlating the eight parts 
of. the test with each one. It has also been done by finding 
out the correlation | between six ability tests—mathematics, 
pattern drawing, Vernon’s ‘g’, block design and Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices Test of Intelligence. 

Three types of norms are available—Centile Norms—accor- 
ding to age, T scores according to age, and classification of 
intelligence according to the range scores. 

11. Problem-solving ability test by L.N. Dubey: It enables 
us to measure the problem-solving ability in order to plan our 
training programme to develop it by providing adequate train- 
ing and. practice. This test also has predictive value since 
problem-solving ability is highly correlated with intelligence, 
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reasoning ability and mathematical ability. 

There are 20 problems in the test. Each problem has four 
alternative answers. Out of these four answers only one is 
correct, For writing correct answers one mark is given and 
for writing wrong answers zero is given. In the end all the 
marks are added. The test is administered in a group of not 
more than 30 pupils at a time. ' The time limit for the test is 
only 40 minutes. r 

The test has been standardised over a representative popu- 
lation of 1,640 students selected from higher secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, belonging to different socio-economic 
status and varied intelligence. The sample included both boys 
and girls between the age range 12 years to 17 years. 

The reliability co-efficient of the test was calculated by 
Spearman-Brown formula and Kuder-Richardson formula and 
the correlations were found to be .782 and .768 respectively. 
The coefficient of validity was calculated by correlating the 
scores with Group Intelligence Test’ by R.K. Tandon and cor- 
relation was found to be .682 and .852 respectively. Percentile 
norms for boys and girls separately are given in the manual. 

12. Problem-solving ability test by R.R. Garg: It is a 
speed test to assess the level of intelligence of a student who 
has to answer a series of questions which have been set in an 
ascending order from the simplest ones to avoid monotony and 
fatigue. 

The test of 45 minutes duration is a useful device to plan 
systematic training programme especially in adequate selection, 
training and practice. As it isa speed test, it can be easily 
administered to students from high school to university level 
to assess the problem-solving ability which is correlated with 
creative thinking, intelligence, reasoning and mathematical 
ability. 

The test consists of 22 problems along with. alternate an- 
swets, except two items—2 and 20, in which only one answer 
is correct. If the testee writes the correct ianswer, he is awar- 
ded one mark and for wrong answer zero is to be given. The 
maximum marks are 22. 

The test has been standardised over a representative sam- 
ple of 987 students selected from higher secondary schools, 
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colleges and universities of Delhi and Agra. The selected stu- 
dents, both boys and girls, belong to varied intelligence and to 
various social strata. The age range of the selected sample is 
12 to 19 years. 

The reliability co-efficient has been calculated with the 
help of split-half (Spearman-Brown formula) and Rational 
Equivalence Method (Ruder-Richardson formula) and 
their correlations are found to be .683 and .791 respectively. 
The validity co-efficient of the test has been calculated by 
correlating the scores of the test with Group Tests of Intelli- 
gence by P. Mehta and R.K. Tandon. Their correlations are 
found to be .723 and .681 respectively. Percentile norms for 
boys and girls and interpretation of scores for classification of 
problem-solving ability for boys and girls are given separately 
in the manual. 

13. “Reasoning ability test by L.N. Dubey: The test’ can 
help in finding whether the child is capable of solving pro- 
bles, ‘It also enables us to determine the abilities to visua- 
lise cause and effect. The test can be used on students who 
are preparing for selection boards. High reasoning ability 
indicates high intelligence. 

There are sixty questions in the test. The first 40 questions 
are of number series and there are two answers for each ques- 
tion. One mark for each correct answer is given. ‘In the 
same way for the remaining 20 questions one mark for each 
correct answer is given. In the end all the marks are added. 
The maximum marks are 100. 

The test can be administered in a group of not more than 
30 pupils at a time. The time limit is only 60 minutes. 

The test has been standardised over a representative. sam- 
ple of 1,460 pupils drawn from 11 higher secondary schools. 
It included both boys and girls belonging to varied socio-eco- 
nomic status studying in different schools. The age range of 
the sample was from 12 years to 17 years. 

14. Mixed type group test of intelligence (verbal and non- 
verbal) by: P.N. Mehrotra: It is meant for school-going pupils 
of ages ranging from 11 to 17 years of Uttar Pradesh State 
and can be tried in other Hindi-speaking areas of India. The 
test has been prepared in a spiral-omnibus form providing 
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selective items for both parts of the test, which may be 
conveniently used for a group. The test can be used on 
school-going pupils between 11 to 17 years. 

The test has been constructed on the lines of Wechsler 
Bellevue Scale of Intelligence and contains ten sub-tests, five 
each in verbal and non-verbal tests. 


Verbal Non-verbal 


1. Analogy test 1. Analogy test 

2. Number series 2. Arrangement test 
3. Classification test 3. Classification test 
4, Vocabulary test 4. Digit symbol test 
5. Reasoning test 5. Part fitting test 


All these sub-tests are mostly saturated with ‘g’ factor. 
Under each verbal and non-verbal test, there are fifty items 
organised in an omnibus selective form. Since the test con- 
tains two tests—verbal and non-verbal—it is conveniently 
called a mixed test of intelligence. 

The test has been standardised on a sample of 2,100 school- 
going pupils drawn from schools selected from thirteen distri- 
cts of Uttar Pradesh. The test is primarily a group, test al- 
though it can, be used for individual testing as. well. 

The reliability of the test has been calculated. by three 
methods. The reliability co-efficients by split-half method 
for verbal, non-verbal and full: test are found to be .91, .81, 
and .88 respectively. The reliability coefficients by. test-retest 
method for verbal, non-verbal and full test are found, to be 
.89, .82, and .86 respectively. The reliability co-efficients by 
Kuder-Richardson. Method for the verbal, non-verbal and 
full-test are found to. be .90, .80 and 85 respectively. 

Five criteria have been adopted to ascertain the validity of 
the test. The validity co-efficients with teacher’s rating for 
verbal, non-verbal and full test are .86, .72 and .87 respecti- 
vely.. The correlation with verbal test .and Jalota’s test scores 
is 54; non-verbal test and Jalota’s test scores is .37; verbal 
test and Bhatia’s Battery is .61; full test and Jalota’s test scores 
is .47 and Bhatia’s full test and Bhatia’s test scores is .56. 
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Various types of norms—age and grade-wise standard scores, 
T scores, deviation 1Q and centile norms—are available. 

Some group tests of intelligence have been prepared by the 
Psychological Research Wing of the Ministry of Defence, New 
Delhi for use in connection with selection and classification of 
the personnel. These tests are not for sale. However, a brief 
account of these tests is given below for general information. 


i. P.RW. test I: It isa verbal test for adults and has 
24 items in two parts. The time” limit is 4 minutes for 
the first part and 13 minutes for the second part. 


2. P.R.W, test II; Thisis also a verbal test for adults and 
has 60 items in seven parts. The test, as a whole, ' 
requires 36 minutes. 

3. P.R.W. test 16; It is a block design test for adults and 
consists of 10 designs with 74 blocks. The time limit 
to complete the test is six minutes. 


4, P.R.W, test 17: Itis a colour series test used as a 
performance test of intelligence and is meant for 
adults. The test consists of eight designs with 45 
blocks. It requires six minutes to complete the test. 


5, P.R.W. test 18: It is anail-board test of ‘intelligence’ 
for adults. The test consists of 11 designs with 167 
nails. It requires six minutes to complete the test. ' 


6. P.R.W. test 19: It is a non-verbal test for adults. There 
are 50 items in the test. The time limit to complete 
the test is 10 minutes. 

7. P.R.W. test 20: It is meant for adults and consists of 
70 items and requires 25 minutes to complete. 

8. P.RW. test 24: It is non-verbal in nature and is meant 
for adults. It consists of 32 items. The test can be 
completed in 20 minutes. 


9, P.R.W. test 26: It is non-verbal in nature and is meant 
for adults: There are 67 items and the time limit to 
complete the test is 35 minutes. 


10. P.R.W. test 27: Tt is a verbal test meant for adults and 
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contains 100 items. The time limit to complete- the 
test is 50 minutes. 


11. Adaptation of ISPD—45 by P.R.W.: This is also a 
verbal test and is meant for adults. It consists of 45 
items and requires 20 minutes to complete the test. 


Performance tests of intelligence 


These tests have been developed for those who are unable 
to take standard intelligence tests—the handicapped, people 
who speak a foreign language and children who have not yet 
learned how to talk—and generally substitute puzzles or mazes 
for word questions. The following are some such tests: 

1. Sequin form board: It was devised in 1866 as a’ test for 
the mentally retarded. The form board is essentially a puzzle. 
The examiner removes the cutouts, stacks these in a predeter- 
mined order and instructs the subject to put them back as 
fast as he can. Three trials are allowed, the subject’s score 
being the time required for the fastest of the three. 

2. Healy picture completion test T. In this test, there is a 
picture from which small squares are cut out. The square 
that best completes each part of the picture is to be selected 
from a large number of pieces and inserted by the subjects. 
‘Sample item has been given in Figure 13. 


Fig. 13 Sample item—Healy Picture Completion Test—Picture 1. 


Healy picture completion test II: it portrays successive 
scenes from a typical day in a school-boy’s life From each 
scene, a square piece is cut out, which the subject must select 
from those in the box and insert in the appropriate place. In 
each case, the selection of the correct piece depends upon 
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an understanding of the event represented in the scene. Sample 
item has been given in Figure 14. 


Ea a 
eunana 
Iaanmposgnas 
VFesOBOP Rb 
ie LINE! 


Fig. 14 Sample item—Healy Picture Completion Test—Picture 2. 

3. Porteus maze test: It was first developed by Porteus in 
1924 and consists of a series of printed line mazes, steeply 
graded in difficulty. The mazes can be administered with no 
verbal instructions by using the easier mazes for demonstration 
purposes, They range from the three years to the adult level. 
The standard procedure is to have the subject trace with a 
pencil the shortest path from the entrance to the exit of the 
maze, without ever lifting the pencil from the paper. There 
is no time limit, and subjects are-not hurried in any way. As 
soon as an ‘error’ is made, by either crossing a line or entering 
a wrong pathway, the subject is stopped and given a second 
trial on an identical maze. , If an error is made on the second 
trial, a failure is recorded for that level. At the higher levels, 
four trials are allowed. Scoring takes into account the trial 
in which each maze was successfully completed. The correc- 
tion of errors is not, permitted, and the maze is removed as” 
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soon as any error is made. Porteus describes the test as a 
measure of foresight and planning capacity. He maintains 
that it excels verbal tests in measuring those aspects of intelli- 
génce which are most important in practical social sufficiency. 
The Porteus mazes have been used in investigations on a wide 
variety of subjects, including normals, mental- defectives, 
patients with organic brain damage, delinquents, and many 
different ethnic and cultural groups. Sample item has been 
given in Figure 15. j 


Year VIII Year IX 


Fig. 15 Sample items—Porteus Maze Tests 


4, Koks block design: The subject is presented with a set 
of identical one inch cubes, whose six sides are painted red, 
blue, yellow, white, yellow and blue, and red and white, 
respectively. Coloured designs are presented on each of the 17 
test cards, the subject is required to reproduce each design by 
assembling the proper blocks. The number of blocks required 
varies from’ four to sixteen. Each design has a time limit. 
Extra credit is given for completing it in less time. 

5. Progressive matrices (adult): It was developed in Great 
Britain by Raven and designed as a measure of Spearman’s ‘g’ 
factor. It consists of 60 matrices, or designs, from each of 
which a part has been removed. The subject chooses the 
missing insert from six or eight given alternatives. The items 
are grouped into five series, each containing 12 matrices of 
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increasing difficulty but similar in principle. The earlier series 
require accuracy of discrimination; the later, more difficult 
series, involve analogies, figure permutation and alteration of 
pattern, and other logical relations. The test requires edu- 
cation of relations among abstract items. It isa non-verbal 
test and has been claimed to be a language-free, education- 
free and culture-free test- It is administered with no time 
limit and can be given individually or in groups. 

Percentile norms are provided for each half-year interval 
between 8 and 14 years, and for each five-year interval be- 
tween 20 and 65 years. 

Sample item of progressive matrices test (adults) has been 
given in Figure 16. 


1 2 Paes 4 
9 6 7 8 
Fig. 16 Sample item—Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test (Adults) 


6. Progressive matrices (coloured): The test, in the coloured 
form; has been prepared for use with children between the 


X 
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ages of five and eleyen and with feeble-minded adults. It is 
available both in book form and board form. The latter 
requires the subject to insert the right piece rather than choose 
the correct completion. Sample item of progressive matrices 
test (children) has been given in Figure 17. It is quite a use- 
ful test for use in India. But local norms need to be developed. 


Fig. 17 Sample items—Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test of Intelligence. 
: (Children) 


7. Draw-a-man test: In 1926 Dr Florence L. Goodenough 
published her work on measuring intelligence by children’s 
drawings in which she described the draw-a-man technique 
for measuring intelligence. An attempt was made to use 

f standardised procedure to get a drawing done by the child and 
to score it objectively. The theme, drawing of a human figure, 
ensured two basic requirements for a measurement to be used 
with children. First, all children are equally acquainted with 
the human form and human body parts. Second, there are 
equal opportunities to get experiences with it. The theme has 
an appeal for children and hence they can be easily stimulated 
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to do the work. The scoring scale was easy to apply as it 
consisted of only 51 points scores. Moreover, the score was 
valid, reliable and objective to an acceptable level. In short, 
the scale was attractive because of its novelty, brevity and 
ease of administering and scoring. Today, draw-a-man tech- 
nique of measuring and diagnosing mental abilities and mental 
states has been fully established in psychological testing. Asa 
measure of intelligence also, it has a_ place in the latest list of 
intelligence tests. 

8. Draw-a-man test by Promila Pathak: In India, an 
attempt to modify Goodenough’s test was made by Promila 
Pathak. Goodenough’s scale for ““A’’ class drawings was 
maintained without change. For “B’’ class drawings separate 
points were listed for “dressed and undressed ones, bearing 
in mind the cultural difference. The revised scoring scale for 
B class drawing was prepared. The scale was tested for 
validity against Kamat’s test for measuring intelligence of the 
Indian children. The draw-a-man test and the Marathi version 
of Kamat’s test were administered to 60 boys of age seven 
years. The co-efficient of correlation between the scores on 
these two tests. was found to be .51. 

As part of developing a suitabledraw-a-man scale for 
Indian children, the scale was compared with the Goodenough 
scale.: Datta, S. in her comparative study has calculated the 
correlation between Goodenough scale and Pathak scale. She 
scored the drawings by Indian children. on both scales and 
calculated age-wise co-efficients of correlation for the age 
group of 6,7, 8 and9 years. The correlations range from 
0.87 to .94. The reliability of the scale is studied by two 
methods namely test-retest method and inter-score agreement. 
The norms are based upon a sample of 722 boys from Baroda. 
and Poona and calculated in the form of averages, standard 
scores as deviation IQs and their percentile ranks. 

9. Human figure drawing test or draw-a-man test by A.N. 
Misra: The test is a quick ‘measure of intelligence of primary 
school children from age six years to ten years. The test can 
be used to: 

(i) differentiate the group of children who are below nor- 

mal and who would require individual attention; 
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Gi) find the tentative placement of the new entrant; and 


Gii) compare their mental growth level in one class at 
a time. 


The test has been standardised on a sample of 136 children 
from the eastern districts of the state of Uttar Pradesh. The 
scoring scheme consists of twenty-one points scale and of 63 
total weighted scores. Reliability has been established in the 
following ways: 


(a) Co-efficient of stability: It has been found that the 
correlation between ‘original scores and scores earned 
by a retest with a time interval of 12 hours was .99 
for 50 children. 


(b) Co-efficient of equivalence or internal consistency: ‘The 
average reliability computed by the split-half method 
by using ‘‘odd-even” technique and corrected for 
length by the Spearman-Brown formula was found to 
be .847 for ages 5 to 10. 


Four criteria have been adopted to demonstrate the valid- 
ity of the test. These are: 


(i) Hindi adaptation of Stanford-Binet Test (1937) pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad. 


(ii) Porteus maze test 
(ii) Examination marks 
(iv) Intrinsic validity 


Intrinsic validity has been demonstrated in terms of 
reliability which comes to .99.. Normalised score norms and 
centile norms have been provided in the manual. 

10, Sharma draw-a-bicycle test of intelligence: In this test 
the author T.R. Sharma makes use of the drawing of a bicycle 


to test the intelligence of children as he.feels it has some spe- 
cial advantages: 


(i) Its drawing ‘is seldom practised in schools or 
homes. 
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Gi) It is a house-hold article and all children are almost 
equally acquainted with it specially ‘because of the 
element of mobility in it. 


(iii) It lacks variety. 


(iv) Its sketches at different ages are distinguished by fairly 
definite peculiarities which reflect outstanding features 
of drawing generally in its several Successive phases. 


Since a child starts making use of a bicycle at the age of 
10-11, the author has attempted to standardise the bicycle 
test for the ages from 11 to 16. years. The standardisation 
and scoring of the test is based on a detailed analysis rather 
than on the whole median sample method used by Burth 
(1964). It is intended as a test of intelligence through drawing 
and was standardised on a sample of 2,863 children randomly 
selected from 30 schools. 

The split-half technique brings out reliability coefficients 
ranging between .84 to 92 for different age groups. When 
Kuder-Richardson formula was applied to raw mean scores, 
the reliability co-efficient worked out to be .93. 

The test has been validated against teacher's estimates of 
children’s intelligence, children’s scholastic achievements. and 
the following non-verbal intelligence test: 


(i) Goodenough’s draw-a-man test standardised by Pathak 
for Indian conditions. 


(ii) Jenkin’s non-verbal. intelligence. test standardised by 
Central Institute of Education, New Delhi for Indian 
conditions. ‘ 


The age norms based on smoothed mean scores for differ- 
ent age groups are available. 

11. Bhatia’s battery: This battery-has been standardised 
by C.M. Bhatia for use under Indian conditions to provide 
differences and comparisons of illiterates and school-going 
children, and for providing useful information for school-going 
children as a supplement to verbal tests. The main guiding 
principles of the battery are: 
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, (a) To exercise the powers of analysis and synthesis -to the 
maximum. 
(b) Limited number of suitable and graded tests have 
been brought together. 
(c) Within limitation, the tests are as varied as possible. 
The battery includes five tests, each with its own sub- 
tests and time-limit: 


(i) Koh’s block design test; 

(ii) Alexander’s pass along test; 
(iii) Pattern drawing test; 
(iv) Immediate memory test; and 
(v) Picture construction test. 


Test 1 KOH'’s BLOCK DESIGN TEST 


Test 3. PATTERN DRAWING TEST 


TEST 4 
IMMEDIATE MEMORY TEST 
Sounds : Direct 
Sounds : Reversed 


a-%; q-a Repeat sounds backwards A, 


[as#-a@-2; 2-4-8] :- 


Fig. 18 Sample items—Bhatia Battery of Performance Tests 
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Fig. 19 Sample item—Bhatia Battery of Performance Tests—Test 5 
Picture Construction-Sub-test 1 original 14" x5”. Numbers 


indicate order in which cards are presented. 

Sample test items are.given in Figures 18-21. 

The battery is an individual performance test for the age 
group 11 to 16. It contains five sub-tests. Each item of the 
sub-test is timed separately. The battery has been standardised 
on the sample of 1,154 children. 

The reliability co-efficient value by the method of split-half 
is .84. Validity co-efficient as determined with teacher’s. 
opinion for literates is .70 and for illiterates with general 
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opinion .72. Norms are given in the form of IQs and PQs. 
This battery is useful in a number of ways: 


(a) It provides essential information on children who are 
handicapped on verbal tests. 


(b) It is specially attractive to younger children, because 
of novel and intriguing manipulative activities. 


(c) It provides opportunities for clinical observations. The 
high interest they elicit and variations visible in each 
task make them helpful for studying different types of 
cases, 


Fig. 20 Sample item—Bhatia Battery of Performance Tests—Test 5 
Picture Construction-Sub-test 2, 74" x 5”. Numbers indicate 
order in which cards are presented. 


12: Modified Goddard form board by M.K. Panwala: It is a 
performance test and can be administered individually. It is 
meant for children between 8 to 12. Adaptation of Goddard’s 


form board test for measuring intelligence of Gujarati children 
by B.C. Patel is an individual performance test for children 
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Fig. 2! Sample item—Bhatia Battery of Performance Tests—Test 5 
Picture Construction Sut-test 3. 74” x 53”. Numbers indicate 
order in which cards are presented. i : 


_ between 6 to 10 years. It requires 5 minutes to complete the 
test. 5 


Culture-fair intelligence tests 


They attempt to measure the intelligence of people who are 
outside the culture in which the tests were devised. They are 

` Janguage-free and attempt to eliminate skills and feeling such 
as the need for speech that varies from one culture to-an- 


other. 
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A classic example of this test is the Goodenough draw-a- 
person iest discussed earlier which requires only the knowledge 
of the human body. The subject is asked to draw the best 
picture of a person he can and his drawing is scored for 
proportions, correct and-complete representation of the parts 
of the body, detail in clothing, and so on but not for artistic 
talent. 

Cattell’s culture—fair intelligence test: This test is 
based on a distinction between two different kinds of general 
intelligence, „According to Cattell, crystallised general ability 
is what we use when we are required to apply prior iknow- 
ledge to new information, as in taking an achievement test 
in history or geography. Fluid general ability, on the other 


TEST NO. 1 SERIES 


nace 


TEST NO 2 CLASSIFICATIONS 


i ar 


TEST NO. 3 MATRICES 


TEST NO. 4 CONDITIONS 


O° Boas 


Fig. 22. Sample items—IPAT Culture Fair Intelligence Scale 2 
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hand, comes into play when we have to adapt to’ new situa- 
tions where crystallised abilities are not very helpful. Crystal- 
lised ability, Cattell felt, is what is measured by standard 
intelligence tests.’ But since it depends on skills and © habits 
that have already been learned, it -is strongly influenced by 
cultural experiences. *A test that is truly culture-fair, accord- 
ing to Cattell, has'to measure fluid general ability which, he 
believes, is largely innate. The culture-fair intelligence test 
thus contains materials that will be unfamiliar to “all subjects, 
regardless‘of cultural background. It includes performance 
problems as well as questions that require verbal skills and 
cultural knowledge.’ Like WAIS, this scale provides both 
verbal and performance scores as well astan over-all IQ. It 
consists of four sub-tests—series, classifications, matrices and 
conditions. See Figure 22 on previous page. 

Adaptation of culture-fair intelligence test scales 2. and 3 by 
S. Rao: The culture-fair scales, as mentioned above, are non- 
verbal, “So the author of the adaptation of culture-fair-test 
has accepted the items for the use of non-English-speaking as 
they are and has translated the instruction, slightly modified 
the test! booklet to conform to the instructions. 

There nre three scales in culture-fair series.: Two scales—2 
and 3 have been adapted and are wholly group administrable 
and consist of four sub-tests. Items and time allotted’ to each 
sub-test in these scales are'as under: 


Scale 2 Scale 3 
(Form A and,B) (From A and B) 
No. of items Time allotted No. of items 
x Time allotted 
Test 1 Series 12 3 minutes 13 3 minutes 
Test 2 Classfi- 14. 4 minutes 14 4 minutes 
cations i ‘ 
Test 3 Matrices 12 3 minutes 13 3 minutes 
Test 4 Conditions $ 2} minutes 10 2} minutes 


In the first test, the individual is presented with an 
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incomplete progressive series. His task is to select, from among 
the choices provided, the answer which best»,conforms the 
series. 

The classification sub-test differs slightly between scales 2 
and 3. The individualis presented with five figures. In. scale 
2one has to select the one which is different from the 
other four. In scale 3 one must correctly identify two figures 
which are in some way different from the other three. 

In the matrices sub-test the task is to, correctly «complete 
the design or matrice presented at the left of each row: 

In the conditions sub-test, the individual is to select, from 
the five choices provided, the one which duplicates the condi- 
tions given in the far left box. 

The main difference between the two scales is in’ the diffi- 
culty level of the items—scale 2.can appropriately’ be used with 
children as young as eight years and is» équally appropriate 
with older. children and: most adults. -From age 13 or 14 
onward, either scale 2 or 3 could ‘be, employed. °Scale 2 is 
usable in all cases, but greater refinement in the higher intelli- 
gence range is obtained with scale 3 because. of the higher 
difficulty level of the items in this scale. Scale:3 cand be used 
with college students, and. with other individuals. considered 
generally higher in ability level, 

The scale 2 has been validated against the outside. criteria 
(ability in mathematics) for the same batch. Correlation :co- 
efficient between form A and mathematics (school marks), 
Form B and Maths and Form A+Bn and mathematics are 
found to be .85, .50 and .72 respectively. 

The equivalence coefficient of scale 3 between Form A and 
B has been found on post-graduate students (N=50). The 
correlation coefficient is .45. 

The Form A and B of the scale has been validated against 
the outside criteria such as 84 science college students, 35 
commerce students, 28 arts college students and 50 post- 
graduate students. The validity co-efficients are .94, .76, .55 
and .45 respectively. f 

The scale 3 has also been validated against» Mohsin test. 
~The validity coefficients with Form A and Mohsin test, Form B 
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and Mohsin’ test and:Form A+B and Mohsin test are .39, .49, 
and .46 respectively. 


Limitations of tests 

Limitations of culture-fair tests; Attempts to construct a 
test that is totally free of cultural bias have not been success- 
ful. „We cannot assume, for example, that just because a test 
does not use words, It is culture-fair. Again, characteristics 
of the test situation itself may bias the results, Even Cattell’s 
culture-fair. test, despite its jsolation of. fluid and crystallised 
abilities may be easier for those cultural groups whose mem- 
bers are accustomed to working with pencil and paper and 
who are motivated to do well when taking a test. Until these 
problems are solved, we must be careful about making direct 
comparisons, of intelligence, test scores in different cultural 
groups. 

Limitations of intelligence tests 

Te Intelligence” test’ scores are notia measure of many 
personality characteristics: It is’ true’ that intelligence 
test§' measure important abilities, but the total scope of human 
ability and productivity cannot be covered by them. They 
do not directly measure certain characteristics such as motiva- 
tion and perseverance, that are important to success in almost 
all endeavours, nor do they provide an estimate of creativity. 
Some students, who make only average scores, can be quite 
successful academically because they work hard; others who do 
well on intelligence tests may not be successful scholars because 
of carelessness or indifference. 

2. Intelligence Test scores are not proper measures of genius 
either: A very high score on an intelligence test is sometimes 
thought to be an indication of genius. Although many who 
are considered geniuses by society do score very high, a few 
do not.‘ On the other hand, some who score very high, are 
not recognised as geaiuses. 

If geniuses are defined as those who have made’ higher 
significant and unique contributions to society in some aspect 
of the arts or sciences, their charactetistic qualities vary 
according \to the area of contribution. The abilities of a 
mathematical wizard are usually quite different from those of 
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a painter, Genius is best defined in, terms, of unique contri- 
bution to society rather than IQ scores. 

3. Intelligence test scores among vocations overlap; Another 
common misconception about intelligence test scores is that 
there are distinct differences between scores obtained by 
persons in different vocations. Although there is some truth in 
this assumption, it is misleading. The average intelligence test 
score is higher in some vocations than in others, but there is 
generally some overlap in the distributions of scores for the 
various vocations. For example, the average intelligence test 
score for physicians is higher than that for truck drivers. Some 
truck drivers, however, score higher than some’ physicians. 

4, The tests do not measure intelligence with complete 
accuracy: What the test furnishes is a number of samples of 
mental performance taken at certain critical points. Moreover, 
human performance is variable. On several comparable tests 
taken at different times, the same person» would not) always 
make exactly the same score. On several such tests, each of 
which is taken by the same sampling of. pupils on different 
occasions, we would expect to find an average deviation in 
performance amounting to four or five IQ. points.. Thus, we 
must recognise the fact that. test scores are subject toa 
certain amount of error. 

5. The measures given by the tests are rough .and. general; 
All tests are reported on averages of, the, groups. . Individual 
differences are all smoothed out so that interpretation of scores 
of a markedly different individual may fit into the norms. 
Thus, despite all the care and labour that goes into. the mak- 
ing of tests, their results cannot be considered. infallible. They 
need to be corroborated by results from other similar, tests. or 
by information obtained through other sources. Intelligence 
is only one factor to be considered in the -problem of. choice 
of educational courses and occupational choice. An-individual 
may possess One or more of the other factors to such a. degree 
as to compensate for a slight, or in some cases, a considerable 
lack of intelligence as. measured by the standard tests, So 
in any kind of guidance work, it is necessary that. information 
obtained from tests should be: incegrated with information 
obtained from other sources. 
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| 6;| Proper use of the tests requires the development of local 
norms and interpretation of individual scores\ against) norms: 
Also, norms need to be revised at intervals so that any progress 
made in the educational and social level of the community 
should be taken account of, This, indeed, is a very laborious 
Job: Lb ani 
7. The use of intelligence tests and interpretation of scores 
demand a good deal of care on the part of the tester: He 
should ascertain that a particular test is not much, different 
from the standardised sample. Generally, well trained teachers 
are not available. 

1g. There ave many things intelligence tests do not measure: 
They do not get at special talents for art, music, mechanics or 
human relationships. They do not tell us how successfully 
individuals will adapt to new situations. 

9, Intelligence tests are not pure measures of innate capa- 
city 3) There.are, undoubtedly, differences among individuals 
in their hereditary potentialities, but the answers they give to 
the questions we ask in intelligence tests reflect experience as 
well as potential, education as wellas aptitude. Therefore, a 
great care needs to be taken while predicting ọn the basis of 
the tests. 

With all the limitations, intelligence tests are an indispens- 
able tool in modern society. We use them to help us make 
decisions about the placement, of individuals for school/ 
college work, and to help us formulate educational and 
social policies, As research on intelligence tests has continued, 
they have become sharper and more adaptable. But like all 
tools, they require skilful handling and thorough knowledge 
of what they will and will not do. 


Cautions in the tise of intelligence test scores 

The intelligence test provides the teacher with a means of 
determining the over-all ability of a pupil to succeed at the 
more academic types of school work. The following cautions 
need to be observed in dealing with these test scores. 


1, -As there is a lot cof- misunderstanding regarding | the 
concept of IQ, it will be better to use a description of 
pupil ability in bahavioural terms. 
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The IQ: is not a precise» measurement, and should be 
used: only to’ indicate general level\of ability to-do 
school/college work. 


The IQ does not necessarily indicate ability to succeed 
in the less acddemic types of school work. The’ pupil 
with a high IQ may not be as outstanding in art, 
music, physical “education, work involving manual 
dexterity, or other areas of school work which are not 
highly academic in-nature, ashe is in the more acadè- 
mic subjects. 


The results of intelligence tests: given more „than two 
; or three years previously should not,be relied „on, -too 
, heavily... Since, measured 1Q,depends. on. the pupil's 


experiences, there may be a considerable shift in 
measured IQ during that time. 


Personality and character are not completely. réflected 
by the 1Q. There are many worthwhile persons‘in’ our 
society who have ‘relatively low IQs'and many persons 


‘in prisons'who-have high IQ: 


Two persons with the same IQ’ may have entirely 
different strengths and weaknesses, even in intellec- 
tual areas. IQ tests usually include verbal items such 
as vocabulary and quantitative items such as arith- 
metic. It is possible for two individuals to achieve 
thé saihe total IQ score with one individual much 
stronger in the verbal area than in the quantitative 
area, and the other individual much stronger i in quan- 
titative than in verbal. 

If other available evidence is not consistent with a 
pupil’s score onan intelligeiice test; ‘efforts ‘should: be 


made to discover the reason for the „inconsistency; It 


is possible that the 1Q test given to the child was, 
for-some.reason, not valid, 


Resumé Gii 


N 


The word intelligenceshas been defined differently! by 
Alfred Binet, Wechsler and Thorndike. Spearman deve- 
loped a two-factor theory of intelligence. “Fhurstone 
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- ‘came up with a list of seven primary ‘mental abilities, 


which he’ felt together constituted general intelligence. 
Guilford devised a ‘three-dimensional model of -the 
intellect to show the*interactions of three classes of 
menial ability. Cattell has given the concept of fluid 
and crystallised, general, abilities. Vernon has given 
hierarchical abilities theory of intelligence. Hebb 
suggested valuable meanings to. the word intelligence 
which he called intelligence A and intelligence B. 


Measures of intelligence are distributed according- to 
the normai probability curve. 

The fntelligence Quotient is the quotient of mental 
age divided" by the chronological age. To avoid 
fractions, the quotient is multiplied by 100. 

Some studies tend to indicate that the IQ’ is’ relatively 
constant within rather restricted limits for the average 
child under ordinary environmental conditions. Some 
psychologists are of the opinion that if a determined 
effort is made, a change in IQ can be effected. 
Intelligence tests‘are intended’ to »serve a number of 
purposes: 


(i) help in the selection of courses and careers » 
(ii) help the teachers in classifying pupils into homo- 
geneous groups j 
(iii) help in diagnosing thé causes of educational back- 
wardness 
(iv) predict the future progress of the individual 
(v) help in the; selection of candidates’ for. officer’s 
training and later for allocating them to different 
wings 
(vi) help'in giving educational guidance “and ‘counsel- 
ling í 
(vii) help in giving vocational guidance and counsel- 
ling. 
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6. Intelligence tests have been classified on the basis of 
size, medium used, and on the basis of use of language. 
There are individual and group tests, paper and pencil 
tests and performance tests, verbal and -non-verbal 
tests and culture-fair tests: i 


7. There are a number of limitations to the'use of tests: 


(i) Intelligence test scores are not a measure of many 
personality characteristics. 


(ii). Intelligence’ test scores ate not proper measures of 
genius either, 


(iii) Intelligence test scores among vocations over-lap. 


(iv) The tests do not'measure intelligence with complete 
- accuracy. 


(v) The measures given by i the tests, are rough and 
general. 

(vi) Proper use of the tests requires the development 
of local norms and the interpretation of individual 
scores against norms. 

(vii) The use of intelligence tests and interpretation of 
scores demand a good deal of care on the part of 
the testee. e 

(viii) Ehere are many things intelligence tests do not 
measure. 

(ix) Intelligence tests are not pure measures of innate 
capacity. 

8. The intelligence tests provide the teacher with the means 
of determining the over-all ability of a pupil to succeed 
atthe more academic types of school work. The 
scores need to be used cautiously. 


Evaluation 


1. Discuss the different, views -given by psychologists 
regarding the concept of intelligence. 

2... Discuss the various theories regarding the concept of 
intelligence. 
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3. What do you understand by mental age, chronological 
age and IQ? What do you know about the distribution 
of intelligence ? 


4. How is intelligence distributed in a large random 
sample? 
5.. Write a brief essay on intelligence tests. 


6. What do you mean by culture-fair intelligence tests? 
What are the limitations of these tests ? 


7. An individual with a chronological age of 10 years 
cannot attain a Stanford-Binet mental age of 


(a), 5. years 

(b). 10 years 

(c) 30 years 

(d) 40 years 

(e) 23 years. - 
8! What do you know about the different individual 
: intelligence tests ? 


9. What is a performance test? Give an account of three 
performance tests of intelligence. 


20 


Aptitude Testing 


THE word aptitude is “derived from the word aptos which 
means ‘fitted for’. According to Bingham, “Aptitude is a 
condition or set of characteristics regarded: as symptomatic of 
an individual’s ability to acquire with training some usually 
specified knowledge, skill or set of responses. Such as the 
ability to speak language, to produce music...” Van Dusen says, 
“Aptitude is a measure of the probable rate of learning which 
results in interest and satisfaction and is relatively specific and 
narrow.” ^ 

Aptitude is thus considered to be a unique or unusual 
potential or ability of an individual to acquire general know- 
ledge and skill in many fields, , to acquire specific. knowledge 
and skill in one field. High or low aptitude in a given area 
signifies that an individual fits into the requirements of one 
job better than into another, and nothing more. The following 
are the characteristics of aptitude : 


1. It is symptomatic or indicative of one’s ability for a 
_ particular work or job. 


(2. It connotes more than potential ability in performance 
and implies fitness and suitability for the activities in 
question. A person who cannot develop a liking for 
an occupation along with proficiency in it, ‘cannot 
properly be said to have an aptitude for it because he 
lacks the necessary drive. 


(3. Itisa present condition but with a forward reference. 
It is not a developed competence such as skill in 
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6. 


solving mathematical probleñis or operating a’ tractor; 
rather it is a potential ability to. do something... ) 


Aptitude is the result of- the interaction of) heredity 
and ‘environment. An individual is born with certain 
potentialities and begins to, learn immediately. There- 
after. everything that he learns enables him to learn 
still more: ) 


Aptitude embraces any characteristic which predis- 
poses learning including, intelligence, achievement, 
personality, interest and special skills, It is, therefore, 
misleading to limit the use of the term “aptitude” to 
specialised learning abilities such as those for engineer- 
ing or art. 


Aptitude is simply .a capacity to learn. Thus clerical 
aptitude means the capacity to handle office work with 
speed. This is a relatively specific aptitude. Academic 
aptitude refers to the capacity to complete a compre- 
hensive curriculum successfully.) That way academic 
aptitude is composed of a combination of aptitudes. 


One’s readiness to acquire proficiency in an occupation 
is not the sole measure of one’s aptitude for it. Ready- 
ness to develop.an interest, in exercising his potential 
ability afong this. line plus the ability to acquire a 
genuine, absorption in, the, work plus satisfactory level 
of competence, are all required in an aptitude. ï 


The difference between’ aptitude and ability is that 
aptitude is potential and ability is developed} In other 
words, an aptitude must be developed by practice and 
training to become'an ability. > 


Aptitude tests 


Aptitude tests are based.on the multiple-factor theory of 
Thurstone and others, who, as we discussed earlier, defined 
intelligence as a combination of different abilities. Aptitude 
tests measure ability, and they are designed to identify specific 
strengths in different areas. s 
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GN Purpose of aptitude testing 


Testing of aptitudes’ is needed ` 


1, 


To help in the proper choice of courses and careers: 
Aptitudes are related to educational and vocational 
success as intelligence is related to» success in educa- 
tional and vocational fields as also in“ life’ in’ general. 
Individuals differ in potential abilities and interests 
which enable them to become competent in some type 
of art or work. If we could identify these proficiencies, 
gifts or talents which distinguish them for certain 
courses of studies, occupations or areas of occupations, 
we could help them in the proper choice of both the 
courses and careers. 


To predict future success : Researches have shown that 
differences in potential abilities are relatively stable. 
They tend to persist. Any change which occurs sub- 
sequently in an individual’s potentialities occurs within 
limits imposed by the present constitution. That way 
predictions regarding future success can be made on 
the basis of present aptitudes with the help of aptitude 
tests, 


To help the students in the development of special 
traits, The aptitude testing can help both the teacher 
and the counsellors to kriow’the profile patterns which 
distinguish the future science student from the arts 
student, the future engineer from the’ doctor. This 
knowledge enables them to help students in the deve- 
lopment of special traits. 


To supplement other psychological tests: Aptitude is 
considered an important characteristic of an indivi- 
dual which can predict success in a course of study or 
career. The information regarding aptitude can 
supplement other information regarding intelligence, 
interests, personality and traits of an individual. 


Types of aptitude tests 


Aptitude tests may roughly be grouped into three ‘types: 
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1. Tests measuring ‘P’ abilities: The General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB) developed by the ‘United States 
Employment Service belongs to this category. | 


2. Differential aptitude tests: They measure multiple 
aptitudes. Differential Aptitude Test Battery (DATB) 
developed by Georget Bennett, Harold G. Seashore 
and Alexander G. Wesman is an example of this type 
of tests. 


These batteries yield an overall profile of a person’s 
abilities. 

3... Special aptitude-tests: They attempt to concentrate on 
ability. in a particular area. They reveal aptitudes in 
smaller areas or specific areas. Among these are mecha- 
nical aptitude tests, clerical aptitude tests, musical 
aptitude tests, art aptitude tests, military aptitude 
tests, teaching aptitude tests, etc. They are most often 
used for vocational guidance. 


| General aptitude test battery 


This battery developed by the ‘United States Employment 
Service has proved occupationally very significant. It con- 
sists of 12 tests which measure nine aptitudes important for 
success in a wide variety of occupations. Eight of the tests 
are paper-pencil tests and are issued in three booklets. The 
other four are apparatus tests. The tests are: (1) Name 
comparison, (2) Computation, (3) Three dimensional space, 
(4) Vocabulary, (5) Tool maching, (6) Arithmetic reasoning, 
(7) Form matching, (8) Mark making (9) Place, (10) Turn, 
(11) Assemble, (12) Disassemble. The factors covered are: 

> Intelligence : General learning ability and the ability to 
grasp instructions and underlying principles. It is often refer- 
red to as scholastic aptitude and is measured by adding the 
scores of three tests also used to measure other factors (voca- 
bulary, arithmetic reasoning, three dimensional space). 

` Verbal aptitude: Ability to understand the meaning of 
words and paragraphs, to grasp concepts presented in verbal 
form and to present ideas clearly. It is measured by a voca- 


_ bulary test requiring the subject to indicate which two words 


J 
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in each set have either the same or opposite meaning: 

Numerical aptitude: Ability to perform arithmetic opera- 
tions quickly and accurately. It is measured by ‘computation 
and arithmetic reasoning tests. The computation test involves 
speed and accuracy in simple computation with whole num- 
bers, 

Spatial aptitude; Ability to visualise objects in space and® 
to understand the relationships between plans and solid forms. 
It is measured by three dimensional space test, involving the 
ability to comprehend two dimensional objects and to visualise 
effects of movement in three dimensions. 

“Form perception: Ability fo perceive’ pertinent detail in 
objects or in graphic material, to make visual: comparisons and 
discriminations in shapes and shadings. It is measured by two 
tests requiring the subject to match identical drawings of 
tools in one test and of geographic forms in the other. 

“ Clerical perception: Ability to perceive pertinent detail 
in verbal or numerical material, to observe differences in copy, 
tables and lists! It might also be called proof reading, It is 
similar to form perception but requires the matching of names. 

Motor coordination: Ability to coordinate hand-moyement 
with judgments made visually, speed and precision. Tt is mea- 
sured by a simple paper-pencil test requiring the subject, to 
make specified pencil marks in a series of squares. 

Finger dexterity: Ability to move the fingers and to mani- 
pulate small objects rapidly and accurately. It is. measured 
by two. tests requiring the assembling and disassembling, res- 
pectively of rivets and washers. ` 

„Manual dexterity; Ability to move the. hands easily and 
skilfully involves a gross type of movement than finger dexte- 
rity. It is measured by two tests requiring the subject to 
transfer and reverse pages in a board. 7 

The time required for administration, of the battery is two 
hours and fifteen minutes. Raw scores are converted into 
standard scores for various aptitudes. Norms for different 
groups are available while individual profile records are avail- 
able for recording standard scores. These scores may be 
matched against the minimum scores for different occupational 
aptitude patterns. It isa very good battery for yocational 
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guidance of youth and adults. But the battery has certain 
limitations, since the speed of the tests is too high, and all the 
aptitudes cannot be measured with this battery. Moreover, 
there is no test in the battery for measuring mechanical com- 
prehension. Reasoning and imagination too are not well 
represented. 


_’ Differential aptitude tests battery 


It is an integrated battery of guidance test and was 
developed by George K. Bennett, Harold G. Seashore, and 
Alexander G. Wesman in 1947 to provide an integrated, scien- 
tific and well-standardized procedure for measuring the abili- 
ties of boys and girls in grades eight through twelve for pur- - 
poses of educational and vocational guidance. While the tests 
were constructed primarily for use in junior and senior high 
schools, they have been used also in the educational and voca- 
tional counselling of young adults out of school and in the 
selection of employees. The tests were up-dated in 1963 to 
meet new demands of large and small guidance programmes. 

The differential aptitude tests were developed |» and 
restandardized as an integrated battery. The standardization 
of all eight tests is based on a single population. The range of 
levels is the same for all parts of the battery—practical matters 
such as format, instructions, answer-sheets—and_ time limits 
were carefully worked out after extensive experimental in- 
vestigation. i 

The battery (Forms A and B) includes eight tests: 


Verbal reasoning 5, Mechanical reasoning 
Numerical ability 6. Space relations 

Abstract reasoning 7. Language usage I: spelling 
Clerical speed and 8. Language usage II: sen- 
accuracy tences 


In Forms L and M, the test name adopted for language 
usage-II is grammar. The tests are designed to appraise fun- 
damental intellectual abilities and to avoid, as much as possi- 
ble, dependence on particular school subjects. 

Although each of the tests is intended to make a unique 
contribution to the understanding of the individual student, it 
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is advantageous to consider sub-groups of two or more scores 
together.: Thus, the verbal reasoning, numerical ability, and 
abstract reasoning tests measure functions which are associa- 
ted with “general intelligence.” Space relations and mechani- 
cal reasoning relate to the student’s abilities to visualise con- 
crete objects and manipulate visualizations, and to recognise 
every-day physical forces and principles. They are particularly 
important in dealing with things, rather than with people or 
words, 

The clerical speed and accuracy tests and the language 
usage tests are a kind of commercial-language group. They 
represent a group of skills necessary for various levels of office 
work, The grammar test is an excellent predictor of success 
in academic courses. Similarly, verbal reasoning and language 
usage can be presumed to be of basic importance to journalists 
and other writers, The norms for the DAT are expressed as 
percentile ranks and as stanines reported for each possible 
score on the test. The DAT are unusually reliable tests. 

The tests of the DAT are essentially power tests, with the 
exception of the clerical speed and accuracy test. The time 
limits in most cases is 30 minutes. The total testing time for 
the whole battery is about five hours, and it requires two 
separate testing’sessions. The norms for the DAT are expressed 
as percentile ranks and as stanines reported for each possible 
score on the test. Differential aptitude profile form is given in 
Figure 23. 

The DAT battery has been extensively used in India for 
several decades. It is considered useful for predicting academic 
success as well as for educational and vocational guidance, 
selection and placement. The battery is ordinarily used for 
higher secondary classes but is also used with higher ages for 
scholastic and industrial selection. 


1, Verbal reasoning test: It is a measure of ability to 
understand concepts framed in words and is aimed 
at the evaluation of the student’s ability to abstract or 
generalise and to think constructively. It may be 
expected to predict with reasonable accuracy success in 
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fields where complex verbal relationships and concepts 
are important. 
Verbal reasoning 
Choose the correct pair of words to fill the blanks. The first 
word of the pair goes in the blank space at the beginning of 
the sentence, the second word of the pair goes in the blank at 
the end of the sentence. 
1, ...is to one as second is to... 
1. middle 2, queen 3. rain 4. first 
A, two B. fire C. object D. hill 
2. ..is to night as breakfast is to... 
1, flow 2. gentle 3. supper 4. door 
A. included B. morning C. enjoy D. corner 


The correct answer for 1 is 4A, for 2, 3B 


Numerical ability 
Choose the correct answer for each problem. 


Add 13 A 14 Subtract 30 A 15 
12. B25 20 B 26 
C 16 C. 16 
D 59 D 8 
E none of these E'none 
of these 


The correct answer for the first problem is B, for the second, 
E; Í 


Abstract reasoning 
The four “problem figures” in each row make a series. Find 
the one among the “answer figures” that would be next in the 
series. f 

PROBLEM FIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 


The correct answer is C 
Fig. 23 Sample items—Differential Aptitude Test 
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Numerical ability test : It is a measure of the student’s 
ability to reason with numbers, to manipulate numeri- 
cal relationships and to deal intelligently with quanti- 
tative materials. It is important for prediction in such 
fields as mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering, 
and other curricula in which quantitative thinking is 
essential. 

Abstract reasoning test; It is intended as a non-verbal 
measure of the student’s reasoning ability. The series 
presented in each problem require the perception of 
an operating principle in the changing diagrams. In 
each instance, the student must discover the principle 
or principles governing the change of the figures and 
give evidence of his understanding by designating the 
diagrams which should logically follow. Under ordinary 
conditions, the abstract score is relevant when the 
curriculum, profession or vocation requires perception 
of relationships among things rather than among words 
or numbers, 

Clerical speed and accuracy : It is intended to measure 
speed of response ina simple perceptual task. The 
student must first select the combination which is 
marked in the test booklet, then bear it in mind while 
seeking the same combination in a group of similar 
combinations ona separate answersheet and, having 
found the identical combination, underline it. The 
main object in this test is to measure speed of percep- 
tion, momentary retention, and speed of response. 
The ability to do routine work of the kind which this 
test exemplifies is important in filing, coding, stock 
room work, and similar occupations. 


Mechanical reasoning test: It is a measure of one’s 
ability to apply mechanical or scientific principles. The 
person who scores well on this test finds it easy to 
learn the principles of operation and repair of complex 
devices. The test is useful in curricula and occupa- 
tions where an appreciation of the principles of com- 
mon physical forces is required. 
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Clerical speed and accuracy 


In each test item, one of the five combinations is underlined. 
Find the same combination on the answer sheet and mark it. 


TEST ITEMS 


SAMPLE OF ANSWER SHEET 


AB AC AD AE 
aA aB BA Ba 
A7 7A B7 7B 


Aa Ba bA BA 


ENS SS in oe ace 


3A 3B 33 B3 


Mechanical reasoning 


The correct answer is C 


AE AF 


bA_ bB 
3B B3 


AB AD 
aA aB 
7A A7 
Ba BA 


3A 33 


ny) 
Which 
weighs 
more? 
(if equal, 
mark C.) 


Fig. 24 Sample items—Differential Aptitude Test 
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Space relations 


Which one of the following figures can be made by folding 
the pattern at the left? The pattern always shows the out- 
side of the figure. 


Heee 


The correct answer is C 


Fig. 25 Sample items—Differential Aptitude Test 


6. Space relations test : It measures the ability to deal 
with concrete materials through visualisation. The 
items require mental manipulation of objects in three- 
dimensional space. There are many vocations in which 
oneis required to imagine how an object would look 
if made from a given pattern, or how a specified object 
would appear if related in a given way. This ability 
to manipulate things mentally, to create a structure in 
one’s mind from a plan is needed in such fields as 
drafting, dress designing, architecture, art, die-making 
and decoration or wherever there is need to visualise 
objects in three dimensions. 


Language usage test—spelling and sentences: It measures 
the ability to use the English language. Both the forms, spel- 
lings and sentences taken together provide a good estimate 
of a student’s ability to distinguish correct from incorrect 
English usage. It is an ability necessary in stenography and 

‘other aspects of business correspondence, in journalism, in 
proof reading and in advertising. Sample items from the differ- 
ent sub-tests have been given in Figures 26-27. 
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Language usage—Part I 
Spelling 


Indicate whether each word is spelled right or wrong, 
Sample of answer sheet 


man 
gurl 
Calt 
dog 


Raag 


Language usage—Part II 
Sentences 


Decide which one of the lettered parts of the sentence contains 
an error and mark the corresponding letter on the answer- 
sheet. If there is no error, mark N. 


X. Was we/going to the/office/next week/at all 


A B Cc D E 
Z Why/are you/going/to/the city? 
A B CKD. E f 


x ® 0009 


Fig. 26 Sample items—Differential Aptitude Test 
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Fig, 27 Profile form for us: in SONG Aptitude Test 


/ Mechanical aptitude tests 


Mechanical ability involves manipulating concrete objects, 
such as tools, and in dealing mentally with mechanical move- 
ments. This ability, like most other abilities, is composed of 

. more than one factor. Hence mechanical aptitude is not a 
unitary trait but a combination of many traits. Bingham 
suggests that factors in mechanical success are space relations, 
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manual dexterity, perceptual acquity and mechanical compre- 
hension. Other investigators confirm Bingham’s view in part. 
The space visualization factors, according to them, assume an 
important role and bring to bear a strong support of percep- 
tual acquity in mechanical aptitude, But manual dexterity, 
which was erroneously thought to be a part of this aptitude, 
for long after Bingham, has been unconfirmed by the modern 
researches. Mechanical information has found support in the 
studies of Harrell and Guilford, but its purity, again, may be 
challenged as other abilities underlie this factor. Mechanical 
aptitude, thus may be considered factorially to be composed 
of spatial and perceptual factors. 

Mechanical aptitude, in fact, is a matter of scale ranging 
from the lower end of abilities of a machinist or technician to 
the higher range of skills of an engineer. For instance, for the 
job-of an engineer, things like mathematical ability are needed 
over and above the mechanical ability but mechanical ability 
constitutes the basic pattern. Persons possessing high degree 
of this aptitude are likely to make more than average progress 
in mechanical occupations and to have superior probability of 
success in engineering schools. Exceptionally high level of 
this ability is possessed by successful inventors and machine 
designers. 

The educational and vocational significance of the form of 
mechanical aptitude is qualified by certain collateral aptitudes. 
For instance, for success in engineering, facility with and 
knowledge of mathematics is of even greater significarice than 
mechanical comprehension. In the case of many mechanical 
maintenance jobs, the possession of dexterity in the use of 
tools is essential. The mechanical draftsman needs the ability 
to perceive spatial relationships and a considerable degree of 
fine muscular coordination as well as some degree of mechani- 
cal understanding. It is obvious that mechanical occupations 
require all the three components but not in equal amounts. 


Tests of mechanical aptitude í 


A number of tests are available for measuring mechanical 
aptitude for a fairly large field of occupations rather than for 


a single occupation. i 
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Fig, 28 Sample Items—Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, The upper and 
lower parts represent the form boards which are filled with the 
pieces represented in the middle part. 


1, Minnesota mechanical assembly test : This test measures 
a person’s ability to put together the parts of a mechanical 
device, for example, a bicycle bell, an expansion nut, a die 
holder, Thirty-three disassembled mechanical contrivances 
are used. The parts are conveniently placed in the compart- 
ments of trays called boxes A, Band C. A specified time is 
allowed for putting together each device. Each item, correctly 
assembled, within the-time allotted, receives a score of 10, and 
partial credit is given in proportion to the amount of work 
correctly done. Facility in correctly assembling these devices 
is related to mechanical intelligence. It has been considered 
as an indication of aptitudes for such trades as wood-worker, 
iron worker, machinist, tool maker, sheet metal worker and 
auito-mechanic. 

2. Minnesota spatial relations test: This test uses a set of 
four standard form boards, A, B, C and D, out of each of 
which haye been cut 58 pieces of different forms and sizes. 
The subject is to put each of these pieces in its proper space. 
The test is used to measure speed and accuracy in discrimina- 
ting sizes and shapes and is suitable for testing adults, as well 
as pupils in the upper elementary and secondary schools. 

A high score is taken as indicative of one of the aptitudes 
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contributing to ability in the quick perception of sizes and 
forms such as is thought to be of value to sculptors, architects, 
designers, dress makers, pattern makers, sheet metal workers, 
engineers, dentists, surgeons, sorters, auto-mechanics and 
others who manipulate objects and have to observe the spatial 
relations of these objects. The test furnishes an admirable . 
standard situation within which to make observations regard- 
ing certain traits of personality and tendencies of behaviour 
such as a person’s systematic or unsystematic way of attack, 
and his energy-persistence and self-control in such a situation. 


Vocational school boys and industrial workers are not 
superior to academic groups in this test. This emphasises the 
fact that selection for vocational training for industrial employ- 
ment is based on many considerations besides a person’s ability 
to discriminate shapes and sizes. 


/ 


3, Minnesota paper form board 


(a) The paper form board presents sixty-four problems. In 
the upper left hand corner of the diagram, are two geo- 
metrical forms. The subject is to decide which one of the 
other five figures represents these forms. The test furnishes 
an indication of ability to discriminate geometrical patterns, 


Fig. 29 Sample Items—Minnesota Paper Form Board Test (Revised). 
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in two dimensions and to manipulate such figures mentally. 
Sample item has been given in Figure 29. 

(b) Restandardisation of revised Minnesota paper form 
board test by Institute of Vocational Guidance, Governmeni of 
Maharashtra is non-verbal in nature and is administered in 
group. It is meant for pupils of class VII onwards. There 
are 64 items, The time limit to complete the test is 25 minutes j 
(45 minutes including instructions). The test has been used as 
one of the batteries for guidance and selection of pupils for 
engineering classes, Norms on Bombay boys. for engineering, 
degree, diploma, technical high school and architecture courses 
are available. 

(c) Development of norms for revised Minnesota paper form 
board test (Series AA Hindi) by Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Delhi is non-verbal in nature and is 
administered in group, The test can be used with high school 
and college students. It has been standardised on a sample 
of 472 boys of class XI science stream and 434 of arts stream 
of 18 higher secondary schools of Delhi. Normalised standard 
Score norms, percentile rank norms, and percentile band norms 
for both science and arts groups are available. 

4. Johnson O’Connor’s wiggly blocks: This intriguing 
mechanical puzzle consists of nine wooden blocks of irregularly 
wavy contours. When properly assembled they fit together to 
make a solid rectangular block. The speed with which this 
is doneis taken asa measure of ability to visualise structure 
in three dimensions, an ability indicative of aptitude for such 
occupations as machinist, tool and die maker, draftsman, 
engineer, and architect. 

5. L.J.O Rourke’s mechanical aptitude tests: These tests 
are based on the assumption that one who Possesses mechani- 
cal aptitude picks up more information concerning machines 
and mechanical things than does one who lacks this aptitude. 
Hence a measure of one’s mechanical information is also a 
measure of his mechanical aptitude. 

The test has two parts. Part Lis Pictorial. The subject is 
to indicate which of the pictured tools, such as a screw driver, 
a wrench, and a brace is used with each of the pictured 
objects such as a nut, a bit and a Screw; also, to indicate 
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which tools are used to do cartain things, such as to thread a 
round hole in a piece of metal. Part II is entirely verbal where 
sixty mechanical information questions are presented in 
multiple-choice form. 

6. Stenquist mechanical aptitude tests I and I: These 
tests resemble Part I of O’Rourke’s mechanical aptitude test in 
the use of pictorial materials. Test I consists of 95 problems. 
In each problem, the subject is to find which of the five pic- 
tures of common tools, mechanical contrivances or parts 
belongs to one of the five other pictures. Test II consists partly 
of material similar to that of Test I and partly of questions 
about pictures and diagrams of machine and machine parts. 
The questions do not presuppose experience with machines 
but are of a general nature. They presumably call for keen 
perception of mechanical relations and ability to reason about 
them. 

7.. Sharma's mechanical aptitude test battery (English and 
Hindi): This battery measures the mechanical aptitude of 
students from eighth to twelfth grades. The battery can be 
used for adults outside school and for candidates seeking em- 
ployment. It was prepared for meeting the needs of guidance 
personnel and those imparting technical education. It consists 
of the five tests of mechanical aptitude: 


(i) Mechanical knowledge test 
(ii) Mechanical comprehension test 
(iii) Space relations test 
(iv) Form relations test 
(v) Mechanical adaptability test 


The tests are available in booklets which can be reused. 
Every test has a separate answer-sheet which can be scored 
with the help of appropriate stencil keys. The battery is 
essentially non-verbal in nature except test V. The tests are 
to be given in order from one to five. The correlation coeffi- 
cients worked out for all the tests were split-half co-efficients 
corrected by the Spearman Brown formula. Standard scores 
and percentile norms are available. Sample items have been 


given in Figures 30 and 31, 
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8, A battery of mechanical aptitude tests for the selection 
of craftsmen trainees by Directorate General of Employment and 
Training, New Delhi: This test consists'‘of two sub-tests: one 
sub-test is non-verbal and the other is verbal. It is adminis- 
tered in group and is meant for candidates between 16 to 25 
years. One sub-test contains items on abstract reasoning and 
the other contains number-series. Each sub-test has 10 items. 
The test is confidential. 


Which of these objects 1s used 
Q. 1—For oiling a motor bus? 
Q: 2—for driving screws in close quarters? 
Q 3—for screwing bus wheel nuts? 


SAMPLE ITEM—MATB MECHANICAL KNOWLEDGE TEST 


Question—21 
If all fans are running with the same 
speed. which fan will stop fitst when 
electricity suddenly goes off? 
(AC all will stop together, put a 
over 4.) 


SAMPLE ITEM—MATB SPACE RELATIONS: TEST 
Fig. 30 Sample items—Mechanical Aptitude Test Battery 
by A.N. Sharma 


| 
4 
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Q.—Water extinguishes fire because it ...... 
(1-combines with the oxygen needed for burning 
2-absorbs the inflammable gases 
3-cools the material below its burning point 
4-shuts off the supply of air) 
Q.—According to the definition of work, no work is done 


1-an object is raised from the floor to the table 
2-an object is lowered from the table to the floor 
3-an object is pulled along the floor 

4-an object is held steadily in one position) 


SAMPLE ITEMS-MATB MECHANICAL ADAPTABILITY TEST 


Fig 31 Sample items-Mechanical Aptitude Test Battery by 
A.N. Sharma 


9. Bennett mechanical comprehension test: This test 
emphasises the understanding of mechanical principles as 
applied to a wide variety of every day life situations. Pictures 
are shown on which short questions are to be answered. The 
test is available in two equivalent forms, S and T. These 
forms are suitable for such groups as high school students, 
industrial and mechanical job applicants and employees, and 
candidates for engineering schools. Percentile norms are 
provided for several groups. Thus the user can choose the 
most appropriate group in terms of educational level, special- 
ised training, or prospective job category. Sample items have 
been given in Figure 32. 

The adaptation of Bennett’s mechanical comprehension 
test by Institute of Vocational Guidance, Government of, 
Maharashtra is verbal in nature and is administered in group. 
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Which room has 
more of an echo? 


va y 
eR 


Which would be 
the better shears 
for cutting metal? 


B 


Fig. 32 Sample items—Test of Mechanical Comprehension Form 
A.A. by George K. Bennett. 


It is for pupils of class X and onwards. The total time to 
complete the test is 30 minutes including instructions. This 
test has been used along with other tests for guidance and 
selection of engineering students. Norms for Bombay pupils 
are available. 

10. Mechanical apitude test by A. Pradhan, M.M. Mishra 
and S.K. Mitra, Thisis a non-verbal paper-pencil test but 
the instructions are in Gujarati. The test is used with groups 
as well as individuals, Itis meant for adults. There are six 
sub-tests with items in figure judgment: 24; length estimate: 
24; angle estimate: 22; distance judgment: 24; figure matching: 
48; dotting: 55. The time required for different tests varies on 


—— 


i 
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the whole. The test can be administered in 31 minutes. 

11. Mechanical aptitude test for post S S.C; students 
(Gujarat) by. Jayendra C. Parints: This mechanical aptitude 
test is verbal in nature and is used in groups. It is meant for 
post S.S.C. students. There are five sub-tests: (1) mechanical 
comprehension: 30 items; (2) mechanical relationships: 15 
items; (3) instructions knowledge: 7 items; (4) shop arithmetic: 
8 items; (5) spatial relations: 15 items. The time required to 
administer the whole test is 45 minutes. 

The test has been standardised on a sample of 781 students. 
The reliability coefficient by the method of Kuder-Richardson 
is .87 and by split half method is .88. The validity of the 
test has been found to be .52. The norms are available in 
percentile and standard scores. 


Clerical aptitude tests 


Opinions vary regarding the term clerical aptitude. Super 
opines that it refers to the ability of routine clerical work. 
He points out, “In routine clerical work, one would expect 
speed and accuracy in checking numerical and yerbal symbols 
to be characteristic of the successful worker. There is some 
justification for referring to this ability as clerical aptitude.” 
Bills says that clerical duties “‘include the gathering, classifi- 
cation, "and presentation of data of all sorts, and analysis and 
use of these data in planning, executing and determining the 
results of operation.” Leltingwell feels that every clerical 
operation ‘consists of three definite phases: (i) doing the work, 
(ii) checking it, and (iii) supervising it. He suggests that all 
clerical work consists of four functions only —planning, com- 
munication, accounting and record keeping, and operations 
such as computing, recording and filing. Viteles has reported 
studies which speak of lower intelligence level for success in 


the clerical job. 
Some common fundamental abilities in clerical workers 


are: hs aon 


(i) Perceptual speed and accuracy, that is perceiving 
numerical and verbal similarities. 
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(ii) The abilities of simple arithmetical calculation and 
of classification. 


(iii) The ability to keep up with monotonous work. 


(iv) Knowledge of language is also essential when duties 
include drafting and noting. 


Tests of clerical aptitude 


A number of tests are available for measuring clerical 
aptitude. 

1. Minnesota clerical aptitude test: Developed by M. 
Andrew, it has been the most widely used single test for 
clerical aptitude in industry and for guidance purposes. There 
are two sub-tests in the test—number comparison and name 
comparison. The first consists of 200 pairs of numbers of 
3 to 12 digits, the numbers of each pair being exactly alike 
in some cases and differing very slightly in other cases. The 
subject is required to check the pairs which are alike. The 
other test is similar, but instead of numbers, proper names 
are given. The limit of 15 and 28 minutes is set for the 
shorter and longer tests respectively, slightly more time being 
allowed for the number checking than for the name checking. 
The test is a measure of accuracy and speed, and is useful for 
distinguishing those who have promise for clerical work from 
those who have not. The higher the score made by a person, 
the higher, other things being equal, he may rise in the field 
of clerical work. Sample items are given in Figure 33. 


66273894 SE 66273984 
527384578 — 527384578 
New York World m New York World 
Cargill Grain Co. = Cargil Grain Co. 


Fig. 33 Sample items from the Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Test. If the 
two names or numbers of a pair are exactly alike, the subject 
has to make a check mark on the line between them. 


An Indian adaptation of this test is also available. “ 
2. General clerical aptitude: This test, distributed by 


the Psychological Corporation, New York, has been designed 
as a general differential test for use with all types of clerical 


> 


ya 
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workers. It consists of nine parts with a working time of 
40 minutes. Part I, copy correction; Part II, alphabetical 
filing; Part II, arithmetic computation; Part IV, checking for 
errors in simple addition; Part V, arithmetic reasoning; Part 
VI, spelling; Part VII, reading; Part VIII, vocabulary; Part IX, 
grammar. The test yields a total score as also sub-scores for 
clerical, numerical and verbal ability. 

3. The Detroit clerical aptitude examination: The test 
developed by Harry J. Baker and Paul H. Voelkar is designed 
to predict the success of students in commercial courses in 
high school. There, are eight sub-tests: (i) rate and quality of 
handwriting; (ii) rate and accuracy in checking; (iii) simple 
arithmetic; (iv) motor speed and accuracy; (v) simple commer- 
cial vocabulary; (vi) visual imagery; (vii) classification; and 
(viii) alphabetical filing. The working time is 30 minutes. 

4, R.RW. Test 5 by Psychological Research Wing, Minis- 
try of Defence, New Delhi: This is a verbal clerical aptitude 
test and is administered in group. The test is meant for 
adults and consists of 35 items and requires 45 minutes to 
complete. 

5. Clerical aptitude (Form A and Form B) by Directorate 
General of Employment and Training, Ministry of Labour and 
Employment, Government of India, New Delhi: The test is 
verbal in nature and is administered in group. It is meant 
for 15 to 30 years age group and consists of two sub-tests 
(a) clerical perception and (b) intelligence. Each has 100 items 
and 90 items respectively. The test is confidential. 

6. Clerical aptitude test by Institute of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Bombay. The test is verbal in nature and is administered 
in group. It is for students of class X and onwards. There 
are two sub-tests each with 200 items. The total time re- 
quired to administer the test including instructions is 40 
minutes. It has been used along with other tests for guidance 
and selection of students for commercial classes. 

The test was standardised on a sample of 232 students of 
class X and 137 students of class XI. The test was validated 
against Minnesota Clerical Test and the validity coefficient 
was found to be .90 (N=51) and .80 (N=34) on two different 
groups. Norms are available for class X and XI. 
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7. A test of clerical aptitude by T.P. Lale and others: The 
test is verbal in nature and administered in group. There 
are eight sub-tests in it. The time required to complete sub- 
test I: 40 minutes, 11:30 minutes, II: 30 minutes, IV: 50 
minutes, V: 30 minutes, VI: 70 minutes, VII: 20 minutes, and 
VIII: 80 minutes. 

The test has been standardised on a sample of 88 graduates 
and 402 others. The reliability co-efficient by split-half 
method for graduates was .95 and for others .96. The test 
was validated against the opinion of the heads of institutions 
and the validity coefficient was found to be .43. The test is 
useful for selection of clerks. Norms are available in per- 
centile ranks and standard scores. 

8. Clerical aptitude test battery (English and Hindi) by 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Patna, Bihar. 
This is a verbal test and is administered in group. It is meant 
for candidates between 14 to 22 years and consists of 8 sub- 
tests. The sub-test Í consists of 50 items, sub-test II: 100, 
II: 50, IV: 100, V: 22, VI: 73, VII: 100, VIII: 100 items. The 
time to complete the sub-test varies. The total time required 
is 22 minutes. 

9. Clerical ability test (English) by Central Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, Delhi: The test is verbal 
in nature and is administered in group. It is meant for 
children between 12 and 16 years but can be given to others 
also. There are two sub-tests in it. Each sub-test consists 
of 200 items. The time required to complete each AWE test 
is 10 minutes plus time for instructions. 

10. A battery of clerical aptitude tests by Kiran Gupta: 
This battery provides seven separate measures of jobs invol- 
ved in clerical work—intelligence, numerical ability, language 
usage, classification, filing, copying, checking individual scoring. 
High score on these tests shows a higher level of ability. The 
number of items contained in these tests are 40, 50, 60, 48, 80, 
50, and 60 respectively. The time limit for different tests 
varies but the entire testing session takes about two hours. 
The battery is useful in the scientific selection and promotion 
of clerks. It can also be used for vocational guidance and 
counselling. 
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The co-efficient of reliability of various tests have been 
worked out by split-half corrected with S-B-Formula (N=250) 
and by K.R. Formula (N=600) beyond .01 level of confi- 
dence. Validity of the battery as a whole has been estimated 
by multiple correction using Alkins method of pivotal con- 
densation. The validity co-efficient thus obtained is .786 
which is statistically significant beyond .01 level of confidence. 
Norms are available in percentile, stanine and T scales. 


Medical aptitude tests 


Success in the medical profession is not based upon a 
specific or unitary talent of an inherent or inborn nature. 
Medical aptitude can be thought of as a combination of 
traits, or pattern of traits indicative of potential success in 
medical work or activities. Some of these traits are largely 
inherent as basic intellectual ability; some are largely acquir- 
ed, as knowledge in the sciences of chemistry, physics and 
biology; and some involve both inherent and acquired ele- 
ments, as suitable personality traits and interests. It isa 
particular combination that gives the potentiality of success 
in medicine and that, therefore, constitutes medical aptitude, 

It is rather difficult to lay down the special traits for this 
profession as there are many sub-divisions, specialities and 
auxiliary sciences, not all of which rest upon the same com- 
‘bination of traits and abilities for success. Also, the combi- 
nation of traits indicative of potential success in medical 
work is not the same for all types of medical work. How- 
ever, the following are indicative of medical aptitude: 


(i) General scholastic ability: Scholastic ability consti- 
tutes an important element in medical aptitude. The 
student must do very well in the basic medical 
courses, 


Gi) Ability in the sciences: The student must do very 
well in sciences as physics, chemistry and biology, 

3 since they form the foundation of medical studies. 

Gii) Intelligence: The person should roughly have IQ 
above 115 to 200 to enable him to carry on the com- 
plex studies of medical sciences. 
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(iv) Interest: The student should have interest in scien- 
tific and social service activities. 


(v) Personal characteristics: For different branches in 
this profession, special personal characteristics are 
needed. For instance, the pediatrician must have an 
interest in and ability to deal with children. The 
physician in public health needs administrative and 
planning capacities. A bacteriologist needs to have 
aptitude for laboratory research, and interest in 
details and precision. Those who want to utilize 
medical training mainly in the training of others must 
have the qualities of good teachers. They must be 
able to organise their knowledge and to present it to 
others and also inspire them. Success in medical 
research demands aptitude and interest in invention, 
discovery, satistical analysis, writing, and reporting. 
For success in medical administration, general apti- 
tudes for medicine, with those for administration, 
are required. For private practice of medicine, the 
person should be energetic and should be able to stand 
irregular demands upon his time and be a good 
manager of his own affairs, business and otherwise. 
For institutional organisational practice, the person 
should have traits and preferences which demand a 
more steady income, less irregularity of demands, 
less managing of his own business. 


(vi) Age: The individual should be mentally alert at a 
young age, for admission at a later age is not possible. 


— 
Tests of medical aptitude 


A number of tests are available for measuring medical 
aptitude. 

1. The Association of American Medical Colleges Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test for medical schools; This test, as a whole, 
measures general intellectual ability, pre-medical background, 

_and interest in the direction of medical-biological things. Vari- 
ous specific parts of the test measure comprehension and 
retention of medical type of material studied during the test, 
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visual memory of an anatomical diagram studied, logical 
reasoning, scientific vocabulary, information, and understand- 
ing of printed material of medical nature. 

2. Scholastic aptitude test for medical school (F.A. Mass, 
D.B. Hunker and H.F. Hubbard) by Institute of Vocational 
Guidance, Maharashtra; This is a group verbal test for pupils 
of intermediate science (Biology) beginners and first year 
M.B.B.S. There are six sub-tests. The sub-test I consists 
of 40 items; II: 20 items; II: 20 items, IV: 20 items; V: 20 
items; VI: 15 items. The time taken to complete the test 
including instruction is 90 minutes. The test is being used 
in experiments to determine prediction of success in medical 
course. Norms are available on Bombay Inter Science 
(Biology) and First Year M.B.B.S. students. 


Technical aptitude tests 


Engineering aptitude includes abstract reasoning, spatial 
relations, quick perception, mechanical comprehension, 
mathematical ability. Some tests are available which can be 
used to determine engineering aptitude. = 

1. Scholastic aptitude test (Gujarati) by Institute of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Maharashtra:. The test is verbal in nature 
and is administered in group. It is meant for students 10 
years and above. There are four sub-tests, each with 20 
items, It takes 70 minutes including instructions to complete 
the test standardised on a sample of 2,623 boys and 702 girls. 

The reliability co-efficient has been found to be .82 (N=92) 
by test-retest method. The validity co-efficient has been found 
with school marks .61 (N=94), .35 (N=91), .54 (N=78). 
This test along with others has been used in selecting pupils 
for technical and commercial high schools. Grade norms 
are available. 

2. Restandardisation of DAT abstract reasoning test by 
Institute of Vocational Guidance, Maharashtra: This is a 
group non-verbal test for higher ages. The test consists of 
50 items and time required to administer the test is 35 to 70 
minutes including instructions, The test has been standardised 
on 1,248 students—200 of S.S.S., 300 of class VII, 248 of class 
X and about 500 of other classes. X 
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Validity co-efficients have been found to be .48 with 
school marks; .49 with engineering diploma examination 
marks, .48 with engineering degtee final examination marks, 
.45 with technical high school and .45 with architecture 
examination marks. The test has been used along with other 
tests for selection and guidance of engineering and architec- 
ture students. 

3. Shreni vinyas pariksha (Bengali)—adaptation of DAT 
verbal reasoning: The test is verbal in nature and is adminis- 
tered in groups. It is meant for pupils of class eight and 
upwards, There are 45 items. It requires 35 minutes to 
complete the test standardised on 1,539 students of class 
eight. Reliability has been ascertained by the split-half 
method and validity by the follow-up technique. 

4. Shreni vinyas pariksha—adaptation of the DAT numeri- 
cal ability test-Bengali: This is a group non-verbal test. The 
instructions are in Bengali. The test is meant for pupils of 
class eight, The test consists of 36 items and requires 30 
minutes to complete. It has been standardised on a sample 
of 4,184 students of class eight. The reliability co-efficient 
by split-half method ranges from .68 to .01. Validity has 
been ascertained by the follow up technique. It is a useful 
tool in allocating pupils in secondary education. Norms are 
available. 

_4. Geometrical drawing ability test by Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Psychological Research, Calcutta: The test is non- 
verbal in nature but the directions are given in Bengali. It is 
administered in group. It is meant for pupils of class eight 
and upwards. There are 23 items under four heads. The 
time required to complete the test is 35 minutes. 


Scientific aptitude tests 


Scientific aptitude includes ‘ability to detect fallacies and 
inconsistencies, to reason logically and originally, and to draw 
correct inductions and ‘deductions, — 

1. Science aptitude test, 1964: The testis verbal in nature 
and is administered in group. It is meant for pupils at the 
end of the higher secondary or equivalent stage” There are 
two parts in the test. Part A has‘65 factual type questions on 
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11 different areas in science. Part B contains 95 questions of 
thought type on 14 different areas in science. The test is 
given as a whole. The time limit is three hours. 

The test has been administered to 6,894 students from all 
over the couniry. The reliability co-efficient is .90 using Kuder- 
Richardson formula. The validity co-efficient is .98 against 
total marks for science subjects at the higher secondary exa- 
mination. = The predictive validity of the items is yet to be 
found. The test is meant for selection purposes and is not 
meant for sale. 

2. Science aptitude test (Form A and B) by S.M. Mohsin: 
This is a group verbal aptitude test for pupils of class eight 
and nine. The test consists of three sub-tests—number series, 
reasoning, and arithmetic problem. There are 20, 17 and 16 
items in these ‘sub-tests respectively. The time limit to ad- 
minister is 12 minutes for tests I and II and nine minutes for 
test III. The test has been standardised on a sample of 920 
students, Reliability co-efficients are found to be .89 by Kuder 
Richardson method and .87 by split-half method. Norms are 
available. Í 

3. Science selection battery (Flindi) by Central Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, Deihi: This is ‘a verbal 
and non-verbal science selection battery administered in group. 
The battery is meant for pupils of class nine. There are four 
sub-tests. The verbal sub-test consists of 69 items; the non- 
verbal: 60; arithmetic reasoning: 42; space relations: 78. The 
time limit to complete the battery is 2 hours 30 minutes. 

The battery has been ‘standardised ona sample of 400 
pupils of class nine. The split-half reliability co-efficient by 
Spearman-Brown formula is .88 for verbal and non-verbal, 
.82 for arithmetic and .93 for space relations (N=100). The 
validity co-efficients are .35 for verbal, .30 for non-verbal, .31 
for arithmetic reasoning, .26 for space relations determined 
against composite scores in the final examination marks of 
class nine (N=250). The stanine marks are available. 

4. Scientific aptitude test for college students (Hindi) by 
A.K.P. Sinha and L.N.K. Sinha; The test consists of seven 
afeas—experimental! bent, ability to reason and solve problems, 
detection of inconsistencies or illogical conclusions, caution 
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and thoroughness, accuracy of interpretation, accuracy of 
observation, and ability to deduce conclusions from the data 
provided. The total number of items is 34. Norms for selected 
science group, unselected scientific group and non-scientific 
group are available. 

The test-retest reliability for a sample of 58 is .81. The 
validity of the test has been determined by computing cor- 
relation between the composite scores onthe test and the 
university examination marks. Norms for selected science 
groups, unselected scientific group and non-scientific group are 
available. 

5. Scientific knowledge and aptitude test (English) by 
Chatterji and Mukherjee: The test is intended to measure a 
candidate’s knowledge in the field of science and his potential 
ability to pursue a course of training in that field. The test 
has been designed for use at the pre-university or higher 
secondary level and may be used in selection of students who 
want to study science. It can also be used after admission, to 
identify those students who are weak in this field and hence 
need special help. The test consists of 72 items of multiple- 
choice type drawn from several fields of science. The time 
limit to complete the test for the candidates at the higher 
secondary or pre-university level is one hour. The test has 
been standardised on a sample of 600 students. reading at the 
higher secondary level in Varanasi. The reliability co-efficient 
by K.P. Formula 21 was .85. The norm is given in Stanine 
scale, 

6. Scientific aptitude test battery (Hindi) by K.K. Agarwal: 
This battery has been developed to predict the success in 
science at the high school level. It consists of four sub-tests 
such as reasoning test, numerical ability test, science inform- 
ation test, and science vocabulary test. All the tests of the 
battery have been standardised on a sample of 1,427 students 
of high school. The total time required for the administration 
of the battery is 90 minutes and 18 to 20 minutes are needed 
for giving directions. 

For assessing scientific aptitude or for the selection pur- 
poses, it should be combined with an intelligence test” 
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standardised on this group. The battery can be used with 
individuals and groups. The battery of the test has been 
validated against high school examination marks in science, 
mathematics and total validity co-efficient being .59,50, 
.57 37, .58 68 respectively. Two methods have been used for 
computing the reliability of each test constituting the battery 
—test-retest and split-half. The norms are available | in 
percentiles, standard scores and stanines. 


Manual aptitude tests 


Manual aptitude includes the simplest dexerous movements, 
such as those made in picking cotton, which require control 
of only the larger muscles of hand and arm in picking up 
objects and placing them quickly in position. Some move- 
ments call for greater delicacy of adjustment, involving control 
of the small muscles. There are other movements like throw- 
ing a ball, which can be dexerously made only when the 
muscles of eyes, fingers, hands and arms are well coordinated 
with the action of the skeletal muscles of back and legs which 
maintain bodily posture. 


Tests of manual aptitude 


` A number of tests are available for measuring manual 
aptitude. 

1. Minnesota inahas dexterity test: The test measures the 
speed with whicha person picks up and places cylindrical 
blocks, all of the same size, in holes in a board. There are 58 
round blocks 144 inches in diameter and 7/8 inch thick. The 
board is 9/16 inch thick, 10} inches wide, and 394 inches. long 
with 52 round holes 1? inches in diameter bored through. The 
holes are arranged four in a column except in the first and last 
columns where there are three. Performance in this task 
depends upon speed of gross hand and eye movements. 

The test has been found useful in ascertaining aptitudes for 
semi-skilled factory operations which require only rapid move- 
ments of hand and arm. 

2. Finger dexterity test: The test is used as an’ indicator of 
aptitude for bench work which involves rapid manipulation 
of objects, particularly in picking up and placing of small 
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parts, as in the assembling of clocks, meters and similar instru- 
ments. 

The equipment for the test consists of 310 cylindrical brass 
Pins one inch in length and 0.072 inchesin diameter, in a 
shallow metal tray about five by six inches with gently sloping 
sides; and a metal plate in which 100 holes have been sunk 
to a depth of 3/4 inch. The diameter of the hole is 0.196 
inch; they are spaced one half inch apart, forming ten rows of 
ten holes each. Picking up three pins ata time, the subject 
puts them in the holes as fast as he can. 

The test is suitable for use with adults and with young 
people over thirteen years of age. The chances.of satisfactory 
adjustment to factory occupations involving rapid mani- 
pulation of small objects are not very good ifa person scores 
below average on this test, while if he scores as high as 5.5, it 
is quite probable that he has the requisite manual aptitude, 

3. Tweezer dexterity test: The test measures the speed with 
which a worker, using tweezers, can pick up pins one at a time 
and place them in the holes of a board or metal plate. 

The necessary equipment consists of 105 cylindrical brass 
pins 0.072 inch in diameter and one inch long; a pair of twee- 
zers, and a metal plate 7/8 inch in thickness, 5% inch wide, 
and 12 inches long. In one half of the plate are drilled one 
hundred holes, arranged in ten lines of each, 1/2 inch apart 
both ways; the depth of holes is 3/4 inch, and the diameter 
0.082 inch, The other half of the plate consists of a shallow 
tray approximately five by six inches with gently sloping sides, 

A high degree of the kind of dexterity measured by this 
test can be an asset to persons engaged in die-making, watch 
making, and other delicate assembling, in glass work, in fine 

~ inspection work, as of jewels and in laboratory work, dentistry, 
surgery and other occupations requiring delicate and rapid 
manipulation of small tools. 


Military career aptitude tests 


Apart from certain educational and physical requirements, 
there are certain traits and aptitudes which are essential for 
success in all military grades, especially for an officer. Military 
career needs personnel with good morals and freedom from 
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vice. It also includes the common virtues of honesty, truth- 
fulness and integrity. It demands loyalty. A good soldier 
carries out the lawful intentions of his superiors to the’ best of 
his ability, regardless of his personal likes or opinions, and 
does not in any way compromise his superior’s authority or 
effectiveness. He is completely trustworthy and his sense of 
duty can be depended on to accomplish assigned tasks without 
immediate supervision. Favourable indications of aptitude for 
a military career are effective personality, ability to get along 
with others, participation in sports and other co-curricular 
activities, exhibition of energy, industry, intiative and leader- 
ship in school and college. 

Standardised intelligence, scholastic aptitude and physical 
aptitude tests are used to gather information about military 
aptitude of the individual. Some of the tests have been 
mentioned in an earlier chapter. 


Art aptitude tests 

Art aptitude is a complex of interests, abilities, energy, 
perseverance traits and other uncommon factors. Manual 
skill, intelligence, insight, inventiveness and projective con- 
templation are the necessary components of art aptitude. 
Though there are exceptions to all things, a successful career 
in art requires: 


(a) possession of basic skills, traits and abilities; 

(b) considerable energy, good health, and considerable 
fortitude in enduring a period of meagre income; 

(c) a resilient personality capable of withstanding rebuffs 
and disappointments; 

(d) an interest in nature, people, things, social conditions, 
human aspiration; and 

(e) keen observation in being able to objectify his ex- 
perience in aesthetic form. 


Test of art aptitude 


A number of tests are available for measuring art aptitude. 
1. Horn art aptitude inventory: This can be used at the high 
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school or college level. It is divided into two distinct sections: 
drawings of lines and shapes, subdivided into two parts: (a) 
scribble exercise, and (b) doodle exercise; and (2) imagery 
section I (Part-a) is designed to give the student confidence 
that he can draw a reasonably simple shape or picture. The 
doodle exercise (Part-b) is designed to obtain examples of the 
students’ quality of lines, ability to follow directions, original- 
ity and compositional sense. The imagery section is designed 
to obtain an indication of the scope of a student’s interests 
and the fertility of his imagination. This inventory is suitable 
for either sex. Sample item has been given in Figure 34. 


Fig. 34 Sample item—Imazery Test of the Horn Art Aptitude Inventory. 
The subject is shown only the lines in rectangle A from which he 


is to make a drawing, Examples of completed drawings are shown 
in B and C 


2. Lewerenz tests in fundamental abilities of visual art: 
This test has been designed to measure native abilities rather 
than achievement in art. Nine separate tests are provided to 
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appraise seven elemental art abilities by utilizing art subject- 
matter that indirectly tests certain skills. The tests are present- 
ed in three parts designated as follows: 


Part I. (i) Recognition of proportion 
(ii) Originality of line drawing 
Part II. (iii) Observation of light and shade 
(iv) Knowledge of subject-matter vocabulary 
(v) Visual memory of proportion 
Part III. (vi) Analysis of problems in cylindrical perspective 
(vii) Analysis of problems in parallel perspective 
(viii) Analysis of problems in angular perspective 
(ix) Recognition of colour. 


The entire battery can be administered to individuals and 
groups. 

3. McAdory art test: This test consists of 72 plates. Each 
plate consists of four pictures with variations of the same 
subject. The person taking the test is to rank the four pictures 
as he judges them in order of merit from best to worst, 
recording his judgment on a record blank. A score of one is 
given for each correct placing according to a key derived 
from rankings by experts. 

4, Meier art tests: These tests are intended to measure 
the relative degree of success an individual might expect if 
he sought proper training. The test provides a sampling of the 
types of judgment made by the artist in organising a composi- 
tion or piece of sculpture or a mural. The judgements required 
inthe book of illustrations to be evaluated by the subject 
are of the same nature as those required in the studio. 

The test consists of a single book of illustrations in pairs, 
one hundred in number, which the subject evaluates by indi- 
cating left or right choices. The pictures in each pair are 
alike in every respect, except one, and this one differentiation 
involves some aesthetic quality or principle basic in all 
graphic art. The test has been standardized for junior high 
school, senior high school and college or adult levels. Sample 
items have been given in Figure 35. 
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Fig. 35 Sample items-Meier Art Test, The subject has to 
select the aesthetically superior work, 


5, Graves design judgement test: It has been devised to 
measure certain components of aptitude for the appreciation 
or production of art structure, The test accomplishes this 
measurement by evaluating the degree to which a subject 
perceives and responds to the basic principles of aesthetic 
order—unity,!dominance, variety, balance, continuity, symmet- 
ry, proportion and rhythm. 

The test contains exclusively abstract designs and has 90 
items—eight contain three designs each, the rest contain 


Fig. 36 Sample Item—Graves Design Judgement Test 
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only two. The designs are executed in black, white and 
grey. Some are line drawings, others are composed of squares, 
circles, triangles and similar-two dimensional figures, while 
others look like reproductions of three dimensional abstract 
sculptures. In each item one drawing is organised in accor- 
dance with the fundamental principles of art structure stated 
above. It is believed that a subject’s expression of design 
preference proves to be a criterion of his aesthetic perception 
and judgement, 

The test is self-administering and there is no time limit 
for it. It has been found’ that most subjects complete it in 
twenty to thirty minutes, The score is the number of items 
marked correctly according to the key. Sample item has 
been given in Figure 36. No test for measuring artistic apti- 
tude has been yet constructed in our country. 

Musical aptitude tests 

/ Musical talent is a hierarchy of varied talents, interrelated 
and dependent upon soil, environment und inherited traits. For 
musical success, a number of traits such as manual skill, energy 
output and perseverance, creative imagination, emotional 
sensitivity, intelligence, physical capacity are required, J- 


Tests of musical aptitude 

îi, Seashore measures of musical talènt: Jthese measures 
are based on a scientific analysis of musical hearing, apprecia- 
tion and performance. The measures can be used with any 
language at any racial, cultural or age level above the age of 
teñ. They aid in the discovery of talent and in an analysis of 
difficulties in training. 

These measures provide separate measures for six musical 
capacities—pitch, loudness, rhythm, time, timbre, rhythm 
and tonal memory. They were designed for use with subjects 
from fourth grade level up. Although norms are presented only 
for various educational levels, the tests have been successfully 
used with adults. 

The tests are presented on a single 33} rpm long playing 
recording. Subjects indicate their responses on especially 
designed IBM answer-sheets. The six tests are administered 
separately and measure different aspects of musical ‘ability. 
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In the test of the sense of pitch, 50 pairs of tone are 
presented, In each pair the listener is to determine whether 
the second, tone is higher or lower in pitch than the first. 

Fifty pairs of tones are presented for loudness. The 
subject is to indicate for each pair where the second tone is 
stronger or weaker than the first. 

Thirty pairs of rhythmic patterns comprise the sense of 
thythm test. The subject is to indicate whether the two 
patterns in each pair are the same or different. 

The test of the sense of time consists of 50 pairs of tones 
of different durations. The subject is to determine whether 
the second tone is longer or shorter than the first. 

The purpose of the timbre test is to measure the ability. to 
discriminate between complex sounds which differ only in 
harmonic structure. It consists, of 50 pairs of tones; in each 
pair the subject is to judge whether the tones are the same or 
different in timbre or tone quality. 

This test has 30 pairs of tonal sequence consisting of 10 
items each of three, four and five tone spans. In each pair 
one note is different in the two sequences, and the subject is 
to identify which note it is by number. 

The actual testing time for the six parts of the measures is 
about 30 minutes, but an hour should be allowed for the whole 
procedure, including instructions and demonstration. It is 
recommended that younger subjects be tested in at least two 
sessions, Norms in percentiles are available. 

2. The wing standardised tests of musical intelligence; This 
test calls for perceiving musical relationships and aesthetic 
choices. It has seven sub-tests—chord analysis, pitch change, 
memory, harmony, intensity, rhythmic accent, phrasing. 

3. Lundin’s battery of five tests: This battery includes 
measures of interval discrimination, melodic transposition, 
mode discrimination, melodic sequences and rhythmic 
sequences. It measures interrelated musical behaviours. 

No attempt has been made in our country to construct 
tests of musical ability. 


Literary aptitude tests 


Literary aptitude represents a number of skills, the most 


vam a 
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important among- which are literary information, literary 
composition, and literary appreciation. 


Tests of literary aptitude : 
A number of tests are available for measuring literary 
aptitue: 
Carroll prose appreciation test 
Abbot Traube test 
Rig poetry judgement test 
Poetry discrimination test by Eppel 
Cooperative literary acquaintance test. 


“aop 


Teaching aptitude tests 


Teaching aptitude includes traits like interest in people 
and events, love for reading, patience, originality and creative 
power, sympathetic imagination, good character and health, 
interest in co-curricular activities.) 


Tests for teaching aptitude 

1. Aptitude test for secondary school teachers'by M.M. 
Shafi: This’ is a group verbal test for prospective secondary 
school “teachers. There are five sub-tests in it. Sub-test I 
consists Of 35 items; II: 26 items; ITI: 9 items; TV: 20 items; V:30 
items’ The time limit for this test is about 100 minutes. It 
is used to estimate prospective teacher’s aptitude for teaching. 

2. Teaching aptitude test (Hindi) by Jai Parkash and R.P. 
Srivastav: The test ‘is meant for measuring the aptitude to- 
wards teaching profession. The scale has 10 sub-tests and a 
total of 150, items, Each sub-test contains 15 items. There is 
no time limit for the test—one generally completes the test 
within 30 minutes. The test has these area lines—co-opera- 
tive attitude, kindliness, patience, wide interest, fairness. moral 
character, discipline, optimism, scholarly taste, enthusiasm. 
Norms for the test are available. 

3. Teaching aptitude test battery by R.P. Singh and SN. 
Sharma: This battery has been designed for use among 
teachers and prospective teachers for elementary schools, It is 
intended to serve’as a tool for selecting students for admission 
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to» teacher-training institutions, and also for teachers in 
elementary schools. The items cover—mental ability, attitude 
towards children, adaptability, professional information, and 
interest in profession. 

It has been standardised on a sample of 1,000 pupil 
teachers studying in primary training institutions in Bihar. 
The reliability co-efficient estimates to be .98 by split-half 
method, (N=1000), .97 by Test-Retest Method. The scores on 
total test have been validated against rating of the instructors 
of teacher training institutions: The value of co-efficient of 
correlation has been found to be .42.. Norms are available in 
standard scores, T scores and percentiles. 


Resume 


1. Aptitude is considered to be a unique or unusual 

' ' potentiality or ability of an individual to acquire 
general knowledge and skill in many fields, to acquire 
specific knowledge or skill in one particular field. 


2. Aptitude is symptomatic or indicative of one’s ability 
for a. particular work or job; it connotes more than 
potential ability in performance. It is the result of the 
interaction of heredity and environment. It embraces 
„any characteristic: which predisposes learning. It is 
simply a capacity to learn. One’s readiness to acquire 
proficiency in an occupation is not the sole measure of 
one’s aptitude for it. The difference between aptitude 
and ability is that the former.is potential and the latter 

v  is.developed. 


3. Testing of aptitudes is needed to: 
(i) help in, the proper choice of courses and careers, , 
(ii) predict, future success, 


(iii) help the student: in the developmant of special 
traits, 


(iv) supplement other psychological tests. 
4. Aptitude tests may be grouped into three types: 
(i) Tests: measuring “P” ‘abilities. GATB belongs to 
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this category. (ii) Differential Aptitude Tests. DATB 
belongs to this category. (iii) Special Aptitude Tests. A 
number of tests are available for measuring mechani- 
cal, clerical, medical, scientific, teaching, military, 
music and art aptitudes. 


Evaluation 


1. 


What do you understand by aptitude? Why is it 
essential to measure aptitudes? 

“Aptitude is a condition. or set of characteristics 
regarded as symptomatic of an individual's ability to 
acquire with training some (usually specified) know- 
ledge, skill, or set of responses, such as the ability to 
speak a language; to produce music...” (Bingham) 
Elucidate. t 
What does an aptitude test measure? How many 
types of aptitude tests are there? 

Discuss the sub-tests in the general aptitude test 
battery. What are the limitations of this battery? 
Discuss the sub-tests in differential aptitude test 
battery. 


“The differential aptitude tests provide a set of 
meaningful measurements as broad, in their way, as 
those secured from a battery of good achievement 
tests.” Discuss. 

The differential aptitude tests provide a satisfactory 
frame of reference for curricular planning—what 
courses should be offered by the school, and who 
should take them. In the light of the statement discuss 
the potentialities of DAT. 

What do you understand by mechanical aptitude? 
Write in detail about the tests which can be used for 
measuring mechanical aptitude? 


What are the factors involved in the clerical aptitude? 
Write in detail about the tests which can be used for 


. measuring clerical aptitude? 
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10. | Discuss in detail about the tests which can be used 
for measuring aptitude in art and music. 

11. Write a note on (i) scientific aptitude tests, (ii) medical 
aptitude tests (iii) military aptitude tests, (iv) teaching 
aptitude tests, (v) mechanical aptitude tests. 


21 


Interest Testing 


SEEMINGLY avery simple term of everyday use, interest 
is quite difficult to define and interpret when- scientific 
considerations and implications, are involved. Interest is a 
behaviour orientation towards certain objects, activities or 
experiences. It is an expression of our likes and dislikes, or 
our attractions and aversions. The objects, activities or ex- 
periences which command our interests are stimulating, enjoy- 
able and pleasurable, whereas the opposite is true in the 
case of our dislikes. A phenomenon of acceptance and rejec- 
tion is involved in the issue of likes and dislikes. An indivi- 
dual chooses the most acceptable alternative out of the many, 
going after preferred objectives of activities and consequently 

“derives satisfaction, success and happiness out of the activities 
selected. 

Strong defines interests as, “activities for which we have 
liking or disliking and which we’go toward or away from, on 
concerning which we at least continue or discontinue the 
status quo; furthermore, they may or may not be preferred to 
other interests and they may continue over varying intervals 
of time.” i 

According to Guilford, “‘interest is a generalised behaviour 
tendency of an individual to be attracted to a certain class of 
incentives or activities that are vocational in nature and to 
those whose broad meanings transcend vocations.” 

Murphy says, “‘interests are conditioned stimuli related to 
goal objects and expressed as likes or dislikes of activities, 
objects, characteristics or people in the environment.” 
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Bingham aptly defines interest as “ʻa tendency to become 
absorbed in an experience and to continue it.” 


Characteristics of interests 


Interests are important in their own right and they repre- 
senta trait distinctly different from other traits. Their role 
in the performance and achievement of any kind is no less 
significant than that of other relevant traits. The identification 
and assessment of interests in the case of an individual serves 
a purpose which can be served by no other means. 


Gi) Interests are shaped by heredity and environment, 


(ii) They are fairly stable traits of Personality, In the 
words of Layton, “‘Liking and disliking is a very stable 
aspect of behaviour. Interest scores are more stable 
than scores on all other tests except intelligence.” 


(iii) They never become permanently fixed. There is a 
constant shaping of the detailed pattern, but the broad 
_ lines of interests remain unchanged, 


(iv) They are sufficiently unique to warrant. special’. consi- 
deration in. the study: of an individual or a group. 
Super feels, there seems to be something magnetic about 
interests, putting people in their direction and holding 
them in place once there. j 


(v) They vary with age and differ among individuals. 


(vi) They gradually crystallise as the individual begins to 
discover himself and piles up rewarding experiences 
in a few fields. 


Interests and aptitudes 


Interests and aptitudes are often assumed to 80 together. 
Aptitude is called. a source of interest. . Certain studies have 
shown that there is some relationship between aptitudes and 
interests. But Berdie, while referring to the relationship be- 
tween the two says, “In general the magnitude of such correla- 
tions is too low to substantiate the hypothesis.” à 

In spite of this position of treating aptitudes as. more 
fundamental as compared to interests, and designating them as 
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sources of interests, we cannot merge the latter in the former. 
Interest is a trait recognised as somewhat unique and distinc- 
tive in its own way. Interest is suggestive of the direction in 
which a person is likely to advance most happily; his aptitude 
gives an idea as to how far he will get in any direction. 

Research has shown the existence of a low to moderate 
degree of relationship between aptitudes and interests. This, 
however, is no proof of a causal relationship between, the 
two. Besides, the relationship is not sufficiently strong to 
justify the making of inferences about the one on the basis of 
data about the other. 


Interest, ability and achievement 


Interests tell nothing about abilities. The correlation 
between interests and corresponding abilities is close to zero. 
According to Cronbach, “ʻA high interest score needs to be 
interpreted as indicating that if a person survives training and 
enters the occupation, he is likely to enjoy his work. Though 
interests imply motivation, their influence on success is rather 
small. Butit can be concluded that a person with interests 
and abilities suitable for an occupation can and will do well 
init; a person with suitable abilities but unsuitable interests 
can do well but may not, and a person with suitable interests 
and low aptitude will do badly.’’! 

Studies have shown that there is a moderate relationship 
between intelligence and interest—the correlation ranging from 
+.4—.4 depending upon the nature of the interests. This 
means that it is difficult for a person to develop interest for 
something which he does not comprehend or have me intell- 
igence to understand. 

Strong has drawn an analogy between interests iiid other 
types of measurements by giving the example of a motor boat. 
A, motor boat needs an engine, fuel, a, rudder and a sea- 
worthy hull. Without all four, one will not get the boat 
across a lake. To quote him, ‘The engine is analogous to 
ability; the fuel to motivation, the rudder to interests, the 
leaky hull to personality. How well one performs is dependent 


‘1, / LJ. Cronbach. Essentials of Psychological Statistics. New York: 
Harper and Row. 1966, p. 427. 
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upon his abilities (horse power of engine) and his motivation 
(fuel), which way he will go, depends upon interest (rudder), 
His personality, of course, is also a factor.” 

Interests are related to general ability, special aptitudes 
and values in various ways. Linguistic and scientific interests 
are positively correlated with intelligence, technical interests 
are related to mechanical aptitude and business interests are 
related to the tendency to stress material as opposed to 
theoretical, social or aesthetic values. 


Interest testing 


Interest testing is done: 


1. ‘to provide teachers and counsellors with information 
about the students’ preferences and aversions which 
will help them acquire better understanding of 
students and their problems; 


2. to help the testees to identify and clarify their 
interests in terms of the demands of varied courses 
and careers. and choose work and experiences consis- 
tent with their interests; 

3. to enable teachers, counsellors and parents to know 
the kinds and intensity of the testee’s interests and 
assist him to prepare his educational and vocational 
plans consistent with his interests; 


4. to helpchannelise the energies of the youth in diffe- 
rent directions; and 


5. to help in the selection of the right person for the 
right work, and thus save individuals from. frustra- 
tion, unhappiness and disappointment. 


Berdie compared the interest, personality and aptitude 
test results of 1,500 Minnesota students and found interest the 
best predictor of field of study chosen and completed. This 
type of analysis puts all weight on interest. There is no 
doubt that other factors modify the role of interest. Thus 
measurement of interest is not) merely justified and desirable 
but is a necessity. 


i 
il 
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Types of interests 

Super has suggested three types of interests—expressed 
interests, manifest interests, and tested interests. Hann and 
Maclean classify interests as expressed interests, observed 
interests, and measured interests. 

Expressed interests refer to the verbal profession of interest 
in an object, activity, task or occupation. Manifest interests 
refer tothe actual participation in an activity or occupation. 
Tested interests refer to interests as measured by objective 
tests, and differentiated from inventories which are based on 
subjective estimates. Inventoried interests are interests measur- 
ed by lists of activities to which the subject responds on the 
basis of his likes and dislikes. 


Different interest factors 
Guilford has mentioned seven interest factors: 


1. Mechanical: It includes activities that are mechanical 
or manual in nature with less emphasis on thinking 
variable. 

2. Business; This includes business administration, busi- 
ness selling, business contact, verbal expression (deve- 
lopment), social sciences and sensory satisfaction. 


3. Scientific: It includes such activities as scientific 
investigation, scientific theory, mathematical concepts, 
laboratory work, logical processes, precision in detail, 
precision in carefulness. 

4, Aesthetic: It includes both aesthetic expression and 

` appreciation. It is interest in enjoyment of the 
graphic, literary, dramatic and musical arts. 


5. Social; It includes welfare of others, verbal expression, 

xon control of others, office activity, responsibility, persua- 
sion. 

6. Clerical: It includes such activities as office work, 
number manipulation, precision, exactness, and physi- 
cal activity. 


7. Outdoor: It includes outdoor activity, like agriculture 
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manual activity, construction as well as manipulation, 
farming, forestry, construction. 


Major interests and important occupations 


£ 


Mechanical: All engineers, chemical, civil, electrical, 
mechanical, mining, teachers of əngincering colleges, 
radio operator, aviator, building inspector, pilot engi- 
neer, plant manager, mine official, contractor etc., 
blacksmith, driller, electrician, electroplating and 
galvanizing worker, fireman, mason, carpenter, car 
driver, lens grinder, mechanics and repairmen, motion 
picture projectionist, plumber, shoe-maker, watch- 
maker, goldsmith, welder etc, 

Business: All business workers, sales manager, stores 
manager, buyer, advertising agent, insurance official, 
contractor, lawyer, editor, information clerk, 
auctioneer, solicitor, stock and bond salesman. 


Scientific: Chemist, pharmacist, meteorologist, physi- 
cian and surgeon, psychiatrist, psychologist or 
curator. 

Aesthetic: Actor, dancer, architect, artist, sculptor, 
curator, decorator, designer, draftsman or photo- 
grapher. 

Beautician; Barber, dressmaker, tailor, engraver, or 
painter, 

Social: Clergyman, professor, librarian, physician 
and surgeon, social and welfare workers, teacher, 
religious worker, trained nurse, rehabilitation counse- 
llor, Vocational counsellor, personne] manager, athlete, 
employment worker, midwife etc. 

Clerical; Accountant, auditor, book-keeper, cashier, 
checker clerk, time keeper, mail carrier, stenographer, 
typist, telegraph and telephone operator, ticket collec- 
tor, 

Outdoor: Forest. ranger, ship captain, guide (sight 
seeing), all farmers—grain, fruit, poultry, gardner, 
nurseryman, fisherman, zoo keeper, light-house keeper. 
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Methods of measuring interests 


We can measure the interests of individuals by the follow- 
ing methods: 


di 


Observation; We may observe manifest interests. What 
an individual actually does is a good indication of 
what his interests are. 


Claims of the counsellee: We can determine an indivi- 


dual’s interests from his expressed interests in a sub- 
ject, activity, object or vocation. Verbal claim can be 


an indicator of one’s interests. 


Use of instruments; We may assess interests using an 
instrument like Michigan vocabulary test on the 
ground that if an individual is really interested in 
something, he will know the associated vocubulary. 


Use of inventorie; We may determine the pattern of 
an individual’s interest from his responses to lists of 
occupations and activities, Interest inventories pro- 
vide information about the student's preferences which 
are more stable than the verbally-claimed interests. 
The latter are too often influenced by his limited and 
faulty knowledge of occupations, This technique is by 
far the most common means of assessing interests. 


Advantage of interest inventories 


Interest inventories are useful in many ways: 


They are well-adapted to vocational counselling. The 
student expects his interests to be considered. The 
interpretation, when given, carries considerable force 
because the student can see that he is looking at him- 
self in a mirror, that he is only receiving an analysis 
of what he himself has said. No psychological 
mysteries cloud the interest measurement. 


They are useful for the counsellor, As they are less 
fraught with emotional significance, the subject can 
freely discuss the interest scores with the counsellee. 


They are helpful devices for the counsellee. Students 
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do not mind revealing their interests and are eager to 
have a report of their scores, A promise to interpret 
scores is an excellent, nou-threatening gambit to entice 
the student into the counsellor’s office. 


4. They are economic devices. They can be given toa 
group; interpretation of profiles can be carried out in 
group discussion. 

5. ‘They provide excellent preliminary either to further 
group study of careers or to individual counselling. 


6. They assist the counsellor in dealing with many other 
student problems. 


Limitations of interest inventories 


There are certain limitations to be found in interest inven- 
tories: 


1. Many. students fail to show through their responses of 
interest inventories strong likes and dislikes or clearly- 
defined preferences. 


2. The inventories can have validity only with persons 
whose likes have been long and varied enough to have 
provided them with experiences of the kind which 
will enable them to choose between ‘alternatives pre- 
sented by each item in the inventories. These inven- 
tories are, thus, more useful with mature than imma- 
ture students. 


3. Vocational choice or success cannot be predicted on 
the basis of even clearly-defined patterns shown by the 
inventories alone. Ability, training and opportunity 
for training need to be considered. 


Precautions in the use of interest tests 


Some precautions must be exercised in the use and inter- 
pretation of interest tests: 


1, The counselled student must be led to appreciate that 
his interest test results tell him nothing directly about 
his abilities, but only what kinds of activities he 
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expresses a preference for or the group of workers 
with which he has likes and dislikes in common. A 
student may, of course, have a high measured interest 
in an occupational field and- stil) be unsuited for iton 
grounds of limited ability, physical capacity or other 
reasons. One should, never choose one’s life work 
solely on the knowledge of his interest test results; 
Like all tests, these measure interests and are most 
meaningful when interpreted: within the total pattern 
of pertinent information available for the individual, 


2. Two very effective ways in which a student engaged 
‘in vocational planning can use his‘interest test results 
are as a means of uncovering some new and promising 
occupational leads within the vast network of existing 
vocations and as a device for narrowing the wide 
range of job possibilities to those most worthy of ‘his 
intensive and serious investigation. 


Interest rentoa and preference records 


1. Kuder interest inventories: There are various forms, 
versions and editions of the Kuder interést inventories which 
help in the measurement of interests from different angles and 
are designed for different purposes. The items in the Kuder 
inventories are of the forced choice triad type. For each of 
three activities listed, the respondent indicates the one he 
would like the most and least. The following forms of Kuder 
interest inventories are common: 

(i) The Kuder vocational preference record, : It provides 
10 interest scales plus a verification scale for detecting care- 
lessness! misunderstanding and the choice of socially desirable 
but unlikely answers. The interest scales include outdoor, 
mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic, 
literary, musical, social service and clerical’ Foreed-choice 
triad items are used. The respondents indicate the ‘three 
activities they would like the most and Jéast. The scores are 
obtained not for specific vocations but for 10 uas interest 
areas. 

(ii) Kuder general interest survey: thas been dveléped 
as a revision and downward extension of the Kuder vocational J 
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preference record. It is designed for grades six to twelve and 
employs simpler language and easier vocabulary. 

(iii) Kuder occupational’ interest inventory: “The -occupa- 
tions covered by this inventory vary widely in level, ranging 
from baker and truck driver to chemist and lawyer. In India 
two inventories based on Kuder preference record are avail- 
able. 

2. Strong-Campbell interest inventory: It is a revision of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank which introduced two 
principal procedures in the measurement of occupational 
interests. First, the items dealt with the respondent’s like or 
dislike for a wide variety of specific activities, objects or types 
of persons that he or she commonly encountered in daily 
living. Second, the responses were empirically keyed for 
different occupations... These interest inventories. were thus 
among the first tests to employ criterion keying of items. It 
was found that persons engaged in different occupations were 
characterised by common interests that differentiated them 
from persons in other occupations. SCII can help the indivi- 
dual understand his work interests in general, and show him 
the kind of work he might like. 

The inventory consists of 325 items grouped. into seven 
parts. In the first five parts, the examinee records his _prefer- 
ences by marking, L, I or D to. indicate ‘Like’, ‘Indifference’ 
or ‘Dislike’.. The items in these five parts fall into the follow- 
ing categories: occupations, school subjects, activities (for 
example, making a speech, repairing a clock, raising money 
for charity), amusements, and day to day contact with 
people (for example, very old people, military. officers, people 
who live dangerously). The remaining two parts require. the 
respondent to express a preference between paired items (for 
example, dealing with thing vs dealing with people) and mark- 
ing a set of self-descriptive statements ‘Yes’, ‘No’ or P. 

The subject is to make a heavy, dark mark for each ans- 
wer. The SCII can be scored only by computer, through 
several designated scoring agencies. Scores on all parts of the 
inventory are expressed as standard scores. 

3. Vocational interest inventory (Gujarati) by N.D. Badami: 
It gives a. profile showing relative interests in various 
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occupational areas. The inventory is meant for college and 
senior high school students. The time limit to complete the 
inventory is 15 minutes. The reliability coefficients for ten 
different interest scores range from .78 to .90. The inventory 
has been validated against several professional groups. 
Average profile is given for comparison. 

4. Occupational and avocational interest record (English) 
by S.B.L. Bharadwaj: It consists of two scales—occupational 
and avocational. Each scale contains 140 items. The scale is 
meant for graduates and requires about two hours to complete. 
Split-half coefficients using Spear-Brown correction range from 
83 to .94 for different categories of interests. Content 
and construct validities have been worked out. Percentile 
norms are available. 

5. Chatterji’s non-language preference record: The scale 
is non-verbal in nature and is used in group. It measures the 
interest in ten broad areas: fine arts, technical, crafts, outdoor, 
sports, household work, scientific or literary. Itis meant for 
high school and college students. The time limit to complete 
the scale is 45 minutes to one hour. 

Reliability co-efficients using Kuder-Richardson formula 
21 on a sample of 1,300 range from .69 to .95 for the ten 
scales, Concurrent validity was established indirectly as scales 
discriminated students in different disciplines in the expected 
directions. The correlation coefficients with Kuder’s preference 
record on four scales—outdoor, scientific, literary and artistic— 
range from .22 to .45 (VAO) and .13 to .29. Pearson 
SV norms are available. 

6. The interest test parisuchi by S.P. Kulshrestha: Tt con- 
tains’ 350 educational and vocational activities and measures 
seven interest areas like arts and humanities, science, com- 
merce, agriculture, home science, fine: arts and technology. 
It is a half-forced-choice and half-simple-choice parisuchi. 
The scale is meant for school and college students 

There is no time limit, but it takes about 30 to 40 minutes. 
Stability co-efficients were found to be .78, .88, .81, .85, .77, 
183 and .79 for arts and humanities, science, commerce, agri- 
culture, home science, fine arts and technology respectively. 
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Content and construct validity have been established. Correla- 
tion coefficient with friend’s ratings were found to be 81, .82, 
.90, .82, .77. and .83 and with teacher’s rating .79, .80, .88, 
-83, .83, .79, .85 and .87 respectively for arts and humanities, 
Science, commerce, agriculture, home science, fine arts and 
technology, Norms are given for 900 students of class eight 
and 600 students of class ten. 

7. Vocational and educational interest record by S.P. 
Kulshrestha and O.P, Damale: It contains 200 vocational and 
98 educational activities. Ten areas are covered in vocations 
and seven in education. The time limit to complete the test 
is ten minutes for vocational interest record and five minutes 
for educational interest record. For the latter the test-retest 
reliabilities were found to vary from .79 to .90 and for the 
former from .75 to .89. For vocational record correlation 
coefficients with parents’ tating were found to vary from .79 
to .81, with friend’s opinion from .80 to .85 and with teacher’s 
opinion from .78 to .83. For educational record correlation 
coefficients with teacher’s opinion were found to vary from 
-75 to .90 and ina follow-up study from .68 to .70. Norms 
have been developed separately for educational and vocational 
interest record in the form of stanine scores. 

8. Vocational preference record (Hindi) by Manovigyan 
Shala, Allahabad: It is a group verbal tests and the scale is 
meant for students of classes nine and ten. The time required 
to complete the test is 30 minutes. It is used for guidance 

"and counselling, 

9. Interest inventory (English and Gujarati) by J. Mas- 
carenhas: This inventory contains 150 items to measure inter- 
est in medicine, engineering, commerce, arts, and fine arts. It 
is meant for 14 to 18 years boys and girls. The time limit to 
complete the test is on an ayerage 30 to 35 minutes and maxi- 
mum time is 40 minutes. 

The inventory has been standardised on a sample of 700 
boys and girls of SSC class of English medium schools in 
Bombay. Test-retest reliabilities Tange from .81 to .91 for 
five areas. The inventory has been validated against external 
criteria like hobbies. Percentile norms for the five fields are 
available. 
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10. Vocational interest inventory (English) by V. George 
Mathew: The test has 92 forced-choice items. It consists of 
seven scales which are outdoor, mechanical, clerical, persua- 
sive, aesthetic, social work and scientific. It is meant for 
English knowing persons in India. Odd-even reliabilities range 
from .78 to .90. Validity correlations of .26 to .59 are report- 
ed with an adaptation of study of values. T-score norms 
are available for men and women. 

11. Adaptation of Kuder preference:record (Hindi) by 
N.P. Singh: In this adaptation items that could fit in the 
local conditions have been rendered into Hindi. Others have 
been so modified that though the content of an item has been 
changed, its functional value for measuring a particular inter- 
est area remains the same. The test has been standardised 
on two separate samples of undergraduate college students, 
one from Patna and another from Bhagalpur, each consisting 
of 100 students. 

The reliabilities of different sub-tests ranged between .68 
and .84 taking both samples together. The coefficients of 
stability ranged between .57 to .71. The validity was ascertain- 
ed by using (i) scores in another standardised, test of interest, 
and (ii) criteria groups related to each sub-test area. The 
other test selected for the purpose was Chatterji non-language 
preference record, This test provides measures for five areas 
common to the Kuder preference record. Product moment 
correlation coefficients were found between the scores in the 
common areas of the two tests. Their values ranged between 
-43 to .55. Percentile norms are available for the ten areas of 
the test separately for the pre-university and degree level stud- 
ents. 

12. Interest inventory prepared by the department of edu- 
cational psychology und foundations of education: The inventory 
has two forms, senior,and junior. The senior form is . meant 
for men between the ages 18 and 25 years and the junior form 
is for boys between the ages 15 and 18 years. The inventory 
is available in four languages—English, Hindi, Kannada and 
Marathi. It has been developed for use on men only. The 
inventory has four parts each with one type of items. Part I 
consists of situation items, Part II consists of statements. Part 
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II consists of pairs of words (paired associates) and Part IV 
consists of normal checklists. No time limit is given, but it is 
believed that better results will be obtained with the indivi- 
duals giving their responses rapidly. 

The inventory has been standardised on a sample of 2,257 
men (belonging to different occupations) of four states—-Uttar 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Bihar. The inventory 
has construct validity as much as the items have been deve- 
loped on the data obtained on interviewing successful, satisfied 
and experienced persons in the occupational areas for which 
the scales have been developed. Norms are available. 

13. Interest record (Hindi) by R.P. Singh: The scale is 
verbal in nature and is administered in group as well as indi- 
vidually. It is meant for higher secondary level and can be 
used also in educational and vocational counselling of young 
adults out of school. There’ is no time limit but it takes 30 to 
40 minutes to complete the scale. There are 168 pairs of 
items with seven interest factors, (a) mechanical, (b) business, 
(c) scientific, (d) aesthetic, (e) social, (f) clerical and (g) out- 
door. 

The inventory has been standardised on a sample of 1,436 
students of class ten reading in 35 higher secondary schools of 
Uttar Pradesh. The split-half coefficients correlated by Spear- 
man Brown formula for different interest factors are: mecha- 
nical .85, business .70, scientific .77, aesthetic .84, social .75, 
clerical .77, outdoor .72. The inventory has a reasonable good 
construct and content validity. “The norms are available in 
stanine and pércentile ranks. i 

14. Comprehensive scale of entrepreneurship by V.P. 
Sharma: It has been designed to discover entrepreneurship 
qualities among the youth who aspire to hold high-risk taking 
positions in some industry, factory, firm or business enter- 
prise to get self-employed by running some ambitious projects 
or enterprises. The essence of the scale lies in evaluating the 
degree of entrepreneurship attributes that the individual 
possesses and in predicting his future success in his under- 
taking. It consists of six parts: (i) self-perception, (ii) organ- 
isational ability and managerial skill, (iii) personality maturity, 
(iv) executive reaction pattern scale, (v) human relation and 
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(vi) human engineering. The scale may prove useful as a 
diagnostic device for business organisations, yocational institu- 
tes, industrial managements, and banks for screening and 
identifying young entrepreneurs when they start thinking of 
vocations. l jo 

15. Thurstone interest schedule: `In this schedule the sub- 
ject is asked to express his preferences for different occupa- 
tions given in pairs and also to check them to indicate 
his preferences. In each comparison, the subject is to assume 
that there is no difference in income or prestige. For each 
pair of occupations, the subject is to draw a ring around an 
occupation which he prefers out of the two, draw rings 
around both numbers if he likes both the occupations, and 
cross out both occupations if he dislikes them. 


PSI BSI CI BI EI 


1 Physicist. 1 Physician. 1 Auditor 1 Banker 1 Campaign 


manager 
2 Engineer 2 Physicist 2 Chemist 2 Machine 2 Civil 
design- engineer 
er 


1 Mecha- 1 Physio- 1 Statistic- 1 Business 1 City 


nical logist ian manager mayor 
engineer : 
2 Anatom- 2 Zoologist 2 Botanist, 2 Physio- 2 Biologist 
ist a logist 
Fig. 37 
Resume 


1. Interest is a behaviour orientation towards certain 
objects, activities or experiences. It is an expression 
of one’s likes and dislikes or attractions and aversions. 
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Interests have a special role in the personality make- 
up of the individual. 

Interest is distinct from aptitude; it is a trait duly 
recognised as unique in its own way. 

The correlation between interests and corresponding 
abilities is close to zero. Interests are related to 
general ability, special aptitudes and values in various 
ways. 

The measurement of interests is not merely justified 
and desirable but is a necessity. 

Interests are of various types—expressed interests, 
manifest interests, tested interests and inventoried 
interests. 

Guilford has mentioned seven interest factors— 
mechanical, business, scientific, aesthetic, social, 
clerical and outdoor. 

We can measure the interests of individuals through 
observation, claims of the counsellee, use of instru- 
ments and inventories. Interest inventories are popular 
devices for measuring interests. 

A number of interest inventories and records are avail- 
able for testing the interests of the students. 


Evaluation 


1, 


What are interests? What is the difference between 
interest and aptitude? 

What is the relationship between interest, ability and 
achievement? Why is it necessary to measure inter- 
ests? 


Suggest some important occupations according to 
major interests suggested by Guilford. 

What are the different types of interests? What 
methods would you suggest for measuring interests? 


Name some interest inventories. Discuss. interest 
inventory as a device for measuring interests. 
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“What are the advantages and limitations of this 
device? What care needs to be taken in the use of 
these inventories? 


6. Name some interest inventories for measuring inter- 
ests of high school students. 


7. Discuss in}detail Strong-Campbell interest inventory 
(1974). 


22 


Attitude Testing 


AN attitude is a point of view, substantiated or not, true 
or false, which one holds towards a person, object, task or 
idea. The point of view can either be positive, negative, 

_ hostile or indifferent. One’s attitude can account for one’s 
behaviour and/or performance. The concept of attitude has 
been defined variously. 


Concept of attitude 


Sherif and Sherif see an individual’s attitude “as a set of 
categories for evaluating or judging various social stimuli— 
persons, objects, events, etc. Further, that his social attitudes 
are learned and established through social interaction and 
that they are a matter of degree, rather than being all or none, 
positive or negative.” 

Anastasi writes, “An attitude is often defined as a tendency 
to react favourably or unfavourably toward a designated 
class of stimuli, such as a national or racial group, a custom 
or an institution.” Thus defined, attitudes cannot be directly 
observed but must be inferred from overt behaviour, both 
verbal and non-verbal.” 

According to Freeman, “An attitude is a dispositional 
readiness to respond to certain situations, persons or objects 
in a consistent manner which has been learned and has be- 
come one’s typical mode of response. An attitude has a well- 
defined object of reference. For example, one’s views regard- 
ing a class of food or drink (such as fish and liquors), sports, 
Maths or Democrats are attitudes.” 
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Peak sees attitude as a hypothetical construct that is orga- 
nised around a conceptual or perceptual nucleus which has 
affective properties.. The attitude then has referants such as 
“friends”, enemies”, ‘‘rules’’, “success”, etc., which are con- 
ceptual and perceptual. The effective qualities are those felt 
by the individual as preferences or aversions, likes and dis- 
likes, . 

Thurstone also confirms the above views when he writes, 
“Attitude denotes the sum-total of a man’s inclinations, and 
feelings, prejudice or bias, preconceived notions, ideas, fears, 
threats and convictions about any specific topic. Thus a 
man’s attitude about pacifism means here all that he feels and 
thinks about peace and war. It is admittedly a subjective and 
personal affair.” 

Another common definition of attitude is the predisposition 
of an individual to evaluate some aspect of -his world in a 
favourable or unfavourable manner, The aspect of his 
world that he evaluates includes symbols, objects, ideas and 
people. 

The concept of attitude as defined by many scholars has a 
number of related parts, both in theory and in behaviour. 
Some of the significant sub-parts are: 

Aititudes are learned: They are not part of the physio- 
logical system, nor are they inherited. Further, it is frequ- 
ently stated that attitudes are “learned through experience.” 

Ajtitudes have referants: They relate to objects, people, 
ideas or events, 

Attitudes are social learnings: They are gained in _ inter- 
action with other people at home, temple, school, by in social 
examples, admonitions and advice of others. 

Attitudes have readiness to respond: The predisposition 
to behave in a given way to a given object is readiness. 

Attitudes are affective: The feeling and affective parts of 
the attitude are seen as a person’s preferences—plus, minus 
or in between. í 

Attitudes vary in intensity; The degree .of intensity of an 
attitude towards an object may or may not be sufficiently 
strong to result in behaviour. 

Attitudes have a time dimension: They may be suited to 
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the current situation and be of little use at another time as 
the change may occur. 

Attitudes have a duration factor: _ They may persist consist- 
ently over a rather long time in a person’s life. 

Attitudes are complex: They are*part of larger and smaller 

“perceptual and cognitive contexts of the individual. 

Attitudes are evaluations: They may be evaluations of 
liking, but also of probability and possibility of further events 
and consequences. 

Attitudes are inferred: They are inferred from behaviour, 
which may or may not be a perfect indicator. Inferences 
drawn by the observer may also not be congruent with the 
internal selectiveness of the person. 

Attitudes are also adopted : There is some social inheritance 
which the individual obtains for the first time by following 
the example of the family. As he grows, the attitudes of his 
friends—school/college/university—become his own. This is 
perphaps the primary source of attitudes. 

Attitudes are formed due to the process of differentiation: 
Thus from several attitudes are formed special attitudes. Due 
to certain ill-feelings for certain teachers, the students start 
hating everything related to the institution. Similarly, as a 
result of certain good feelings towards the teacher, students 
start loving a subject. 

Some attitudes are formed due to some shock or tragedy: 
Generally, when the individual is not prepared for the tragedy, 
this becomes the basis of long standing attitudes. For inst- 
ance, a child is taken to a doctor for the first time and the 
doctor gives him an injection. This first experience of a 
visit to a doctor forms the basis of an attitude which is life- 
lasting. 


Attitude testing 


Attitude testing is done for the following reasons: 


1. To know the extent to which desirable attitudes have 
been developed in the students: One of the main 
objectives of education at all levels is the development 
of desirable attitudes in the students. Teachers expect 
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students to become tolerant to other races ‘and 
religions as a result of the! learning process; develop 
appreciation for art, music and literature; and they 
be aware of their obligations to themselves and the’ 
community. Since attitudes are formed due to edu- 
cation, it is essential to determine the extent to 
which attitudes are developed in the students. This 
is possible through testing attitudes. 


2. To enable the students to develop desirable attitudes: 
A student’s attitudes should enable him to live well. 
The knowledge of good attitudes as tolerance, under- 
standing of social problems will help him make an 
effort to develop good attitudes, 


3. To help teachers understand students: Attitudes pre- 
dispose the person to action. For example, if a 
youngster likes another youngster, he will approach 
him to talk, to participate in what he is doing, or just 
to be near him. If he dislikes him, the behaviour will 
be that of avoidance. If the teacher knows students’ 

* attitudes, he can try to change the attitudes so as 
to give them a desirable direction. 


4. To help the students in their career plans: Attitudes 
have a positive bearing on an individual’s success in 
vocation, The attitudes of the individuals going in 
for a career in the armed forces are different from 
the attitudes of persons going in for teaching. Similar- 
ly, the attitudes of persons interested in research are 
different from those of a scholar. Attitudes have an 
important place in the choice of a career. 


Measurement of attitudes 


The measurement of attitudes must include several dimen- ' 
sions if it is to be useful. The three that are conveniently in- 
corporated into a scale are direction, degree and intensity. 

Direction; There are negative or positive, for or against, 
dimensions. A student has positive or negative feelings about 
sports, school or college clubs, vocational classes, and other 
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school/college. matters which constitute the direction of his 
attitude. 3 

Degree: There are amounts of degrees of likes and dislikes 
attached to an attitude. Students may have different degrees 
of liking, which can be measured on a continuum from mode- 
rate to strong to very strong. The idea of degree can also be 
applied to the negative feelings towards an object. 

Intensity; Attitudes have a dimension of intensity or 
strength. At a high degree of intensity, some given kind of 
behaviour is motivated. Also, the strength of one attitude 
compared to another may determine which one becomes the 
basis of action. 4 : 

Not all the thtee dimensions are equally measured in 
attitude scales and instruments. The idea of the dimension 
is a guide, however, to teacher’s observation of individuals 
and classes, 


Techniques of measuring attitudes 


Attitudes can be measured through the following techni- 
ques: 


Attitude scales 

Error-choice technique 

Free-response technique 

Paired comparisons 

Opinion polling or surveying 

Simple techniques as anecdotal. records, autobiogra- 
phies, diaries, leisure time pursuits, impression or 
interview. 


aur erpr 


Attitude scales 


Attitude scales are designed to provide a quantitative 
measures of an individual’s relative position along a unidimen- ! 
sional attitude continuum. They yield a.score based on the 
individual’s responses to a series of questions pertaining to the 
issue under consideration. In. the construction of an attitude < 
scale, the different questions are designed to measure a single 
attitude or unidimensional variable and some. objective proce- 
dures are usually followed in an effort to approximate the 
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goal. Attitude scales are concerned with intensity of response. 
Four types of scales are used in attitude testing. 

1. Thurstone type scales: Thurstone’s technique of scaling 
attitude tests is known as the method of equal-appearing inter- 
vals. In this method, statements both favourable and unfavour- 
able, bearing on a particular topic, question or institution are 
obtained from a group of selected writers, other experts and 
laymen. These statements are edited and classified by a large 
number of judges on an eleven point scale by placing each 
statement in one of eleven piles, presumably forming a conti- 
nuum, according to degree of favourableness or unfavourable- 
ness of each item with respect to question at hand. The 
median of the judged locations fora statement is its scale 
value. Statements that are judged,to be ambiguous or irrele- 
vant to the continuum are eliminated. 

In taking an attitude test scaled in this manner, the res- 
pondent checks those statements with which he agrees, his 
score being the median of the scale values of the items he has 
marked, Thurstone believed that scales constructed for 
different attitudes by this method permit direct comparison 
of the scores of any attitudes so measured. 

The validity of such comparison, however, has been ques- 
tioned because the defined ‘neutral points’ of different attitu- 
des are not necessarily the same, The intervals: only appear 
equal but are not demonstrably equal. The Thurstone method 
is useful if strict comparability of scores is not assumed. 

2. The Likert type scale: In this scale, each item or state- 
ment is followed by five responses, one of which is checked by 
the subject. The response is usually expressed in terms of the 
five categories—Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Undecided 
(U), Disagree (D), and Strongly Disagree (SD). The individual 
statements are either clearly favourable or unfavourable. To 
score the scale, the alternative responses are credited 5, 4,3, 2 
or 1 respectively from the favourable to the unfavourable 
end. For example, “Strongly Agree” with a favourable state- 
ment would receive a score of 5, as would “Strongly Disagree” 
with an unfavourable statement. The sum of the item credits 
represents the individual’s total score, which is interpreted in 
terms of empirically established norms. This method measures 
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attitude only in the sense that individuals are given a rank 
order according to attitude intensity. The Likert scaling proce- 
dure does not require the classification of items by a group of 
judges, Items are selected solely on the basis of the responses 
of subjects to whom they are administered in the course of 
developing the test. 

3, Standardised scales: The subject has to choose an item 
which, according to his view, is correct out of the given items. 
For example, an ice-cream cone is given to a boy on a hot 
day. He should give this reply to the person who gives him 
the cone: 


(a) One cone is not sufficient for a hot day. 

(b) My father brings a,better cone from Kwality. 
(c) Thanks for giving the ice-cream today. 

(d) Ice-cream is not good for teeth. 


4. Guttman type scale: This was originally developed as a 
technique for determining whether a set of attitude statements 
is unidimensional. In this attitude scale, items can be ordered 
along a continuum of intensity or ‘difficulty of acceptance. 
Each person's position on the scale thus completely determines 
his or her responses. The essential procedure in the develop- 
ment of a Guttman scale is to identify a set of items that fall 
into an ordered sequence in terms of their endorsement by 
respondents. Items that do» not fit this requirement are 
discarded, A person’s score on this scale is found by examining 
the pattern of items that he or she endorses. 


Some attitude scales 


1. Vetter radicalism-conservatism scale by Rajamanikham: 
Vetter's scale was orginally framed forthe American people. 
It mainly dealt with problems related to American life, In 
giving the tests to Indian subjects topics like the Supreme 
Court, the Church, the American Constitution were eliminated 
and certain topics like legality of abortion, prohibition and 
gambling were rewritten. Some new topics like communism, 
religious education and caste system have been added by the 
author. 
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This scale consists of 30 items in English and is meant for 
English knowing students and professionals. There is no time 
limit to complete the scale. There are eight topics in this scale 
such as politics, sex and family, individual freedom, economics, 
religion and tradition, international, inter-racial or inter-caste 
and social. Under each item five opinions ranging from 
reactionary to radical and radical to reactionary are given. 

The scale was standardised on a random sample of 300 
post-graduate students and university teachers. The split-half 
(odd-even), method was used to find the reliability through 
Guttman’s formula. . The reliability coefficient. obtained was 
-82.and it was significant at .001 level. 

2. Super-market attitude scale by"K, Rajendran; This atti- 
tude scale consists of 30 questions in English in the form of 
Statements both favourable and unfavourable. There is no 
time limit to complete the scale, y 

It is a five-point Likert type scale and comprises six 
dimensions, namely, nature of commodity, image of super? 
market, sales and display, price of commodity, service and 
salesmen, and management and administration. The subject is 
asked to express his opinion about each statement in terms of 
strongly agree, unable to decide, disagree and strongly 
disagree. There are 17 favourable and unfavourable items, 
The sum of the weights of all the 30 items forms the individual 
total score when the maximum is 150 and the minimum 30, 
The higher the score the more favourable the attitude towards 
supermarket. 

In order to standardise the scale, a stratified random sam- 

‘ple of 800 consumers from different professional groups like 

physicians, engineers, lawyers, government officials, teachers, 
office assistants, technicians, merchants, housewives, and stu- 
dents was taken from the population of cleven towns of Tamil 
Nadu. 

The reliability coefficient computed through odd-even 
method using Pearson’s product moment correlation procedure 
yielded correlation co-efficient of .70. The reliability co- 
efficient for the whole length of the scale through Spearman- 
Brown formula was .82. This is significant at 001 level, 

iThe individual total scores of the supermarket scale and 
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criterion super-market attitude scale were correlated employ- 
ing product-moment method. This gave a correlation-co- 
efficient of .65 and a validity co-efficient of .80 which is signi- 
ficant at .001 level. a 

3, Adolescent’s social attitude scale by N'Y. Reddy, T.N. 
Rao, V.V. Padmaker and J. Pereira: The scale consists of 64 
items covering the areas: human hetero-sexual relations, reli- 
gion and caste system, and political participation of a student. 
The scale is meant for adolescent students. Its reliability 
has been established and validity has been worked out. 

4. Social integration attitude scale (English) by B. Roy: The 
scale is verbal in nature and can be administered in small 
groups; it is meant for those who canread, write and speak 
English. The time limit to complete the scale is about 30 to 
45 minutes. There are 24 items containing strongly agree, 
agree, indifferent, disagree and strongly disagree. Split-half 
reliability was .90. > 

5. Sex behaviour attitude scale by Y. Singh: It measures 
the attitude towards sex behaviour in two dimensions—per- 
missiveness-respectiveness. There are forty items in the scale 
to be answered in yes/no-classified under five heads—marital 
and personal, religious, social and moral, economic and 
familiar, sex education and mass media. The scale can be used 
on illiterate population also. 

6. Teaching attitude inventory (Hindi and English) by S.P. 
Ahluwalia: The inventory is a 90 items Likert instrument 
consisting of six sub-tests—attitude towards teaching profes- 
sion, attitude towards class-room teaching, ‘attitude towards 
children control practices, attitude towards educational pro- 
cess, attitude towards pupils, and attitude towards teachers. 

The scale has been standardised on a sample of 2,169 pupil 
teachers studying in the secondary teacher training institutions. 
Likert continuum strongly agree, agree, undecided, 
disagree and strongly Disagree has been provided as response 
mode for each item. The reliability of the test has been 
estimated by split-half, test-retest and rational equivalence 
method. Content and concurrent validity have been compu- 
ted. Percentile norms are available. 

7. Attitude towards punishment scale by Pratibha Deo: This 
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is a scale of the Likert type developed on the basis of four 
main dimensions: type of the punishment—physical, verbal, 
social; the agent of punishment as headmaster, teacher, class- 
fellow; the situation’ of the; punishment given, while alone or 
in the presence of others; and the condition of punishment 
being given while guilty or innocent. Five-point scale is used: 
There is no time limit but the scale can be completed in 30-40 
minutes. It is meant for school and college students. 

8. Family planning attitude. test by Jai Prakash: Tt isan 
individual verbal attitude scale meant for adults. The scale 
consists of two items of personal data and opinion, blank and 
25 items of attitude scale. The time required to complete the 
scale is about an hour. It has been standardised on a sample of 
1,000 adults. The test-retest reliability coefficient was found 
to be .89. The scale has been validated against the actual 
participation in family planning movement,and the views 
ascertained through the first- part of the test and personal 
interviews, 

9. General attitude scale by C.L. Anand and P.N. Dave: The 
scale isin the format of an open-ended questionnaire. A 
certain action situation is described and the subject is asked 

* to give his reaction to it. The responses are categorised on a 
nine-point scale—maximum and minimum values being eight 
and zero respectively. 

The scale is meant for any group, although it has been 
tried on B. Ed. applicants. . Inter-score reliability ranged from 
.80 to .90. Validity has been worked out by comparing the 
means of the students selected and rejected for the courses 
which were significantly different, - 

10. Mohsin N scales by S.M.. Mohsin: This scale measures 
all the three components of an attitude, namely, cognitive, 
affective and behavioural. It has been provided both in the 
Thurstone.and the Likert format. It is the only attitude scale 
which has been developed in equivalent forms A and B. 

11. The Indian caste-prejudice scale by S-N. Singh and R.N: 
Prasad; This measures different dimensions of caste-prejudice ` 
of high school and college students as well as adults. -It isa 
Likert type five-point scale ranging from “‘fully agree’, thro- 
ugh “undecided” to “fully disagree.” 
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The scale has been standardised on a sample of 300 stu- 
dents of Magadh University, Gaya. The final form of the 
scale contains 44 items. The reliability of the scale was 
determined by split-half and stability methods. The scale was 
validated against caste-prejudice scale developed by Singh and 
a coefficient of correlation was .78. Norms for the male and 
female college students are available. 

12, Religious attitude scale (Thurstone type) by Rajamani- 
ckam:: This is Thurstone type attitude scale with seventeen 
items for English-knowing students and adults. There is no 
time limit to complete the test. The subject is asked to check 
any three statements. 

The scale was standardised onarandom sample of 300 
post-graduate students and university teachers. The split-half 
(odd-even) method was used to find out the reliability using 
Guttman’s formula. It gave a reliability coefficient of .86 
which is significant at .001 level. Criterion validity was obtain- 
ed by correlating the scale values of this test with the reli- 
gious attitude scalé and the validity coefficient was found to 
be .86 which is significant at .001 level. 

13, Religious attitude scale (Likert type) by Rajamanickam: 


This scale consists of thirty items in the form of statements ` 


for’ English-knowing students and adults. There is no time 
limit to complete the scale. It contains thirty items under six 
headings, nature of God, future life, priests, the spirit world, 
personal religion, and forma! religion. There are five state- 
ments under each heading. 

This is'a five-point scale and the subject is asked to under- 
line any one of the five alternatives which comes nearest to his 
own opinion.» Under each statement five opinions such as 
strongly agree, agree, neutral, disagree and strongly disagree 
are given and the subject is asked to underline the view with 
which he agrees. These views are given numerical values 
ranging from one to five for strongly agree through strongly 
disagree in the case of affirmative statements and the reverse 
order for negative statements. The individual total score is 
the sum of weights assigned to all the thirty statements. A 
low score indicates’ pro-religious and a high'score anti-religious 

` attitude. z 
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The scale was standardised ona random sample of 300 
post-graduate students and university teachers. The split-half 
(odd+even) procedure was employed to find out the reliability 
coefficient using Guttman’s formula. The obtained reliability 
coefficient of .98 is significant at .00! level. Criterion validity 
was obtained by correlating the scores of this test with the 
criterion scale. The validity coefficient was found to be .86 
which is significant at .001 level. ` 

14. Caste-prejudice scale by Prasad and Prasad: The scale 
has twenty forced-choice items relating to different aspects 
of caste-prejudice and five balanced F-scale items also pre- 
sented in a forced-choice format. Items on caste-prejudice 
are related to inequality and/or hierarchy (3 items), purity- 
pollution (2 items), endogamy (3 items), inter-dining (1 item), 
privileges given by the government to the backward and 
scheduled ċastes (3 items), intolerance of ambiguity (1 item) 
and preference for castemen in elections, job, medical treat- 
ment, protection of self-interest ‘and keeping of faith and 
ftiendship (7 items). 

15. The family attitude questionnaire by Rita Ghatak: This 
was developed as a structured interview schedule to guide the 
interview process along certain predetermined channels. The 
questionnaire was designed to facilitate the identification and 
isolation of relevant’ variables operative within the family 
milieu of a mentally retarded child, which could be regarded 
as‘determinant of the retardates’ psycho-social feelings or 
progress. The dimensions included in the questionnaire 
are: 


(a) Factual data regarding retardate 
(b) Family background variables 

(c) The parental orientation 

(d) The parental dynamics 

(e) The sibling orientation 

(f) The total family orientation 

(g) The social environment. 


16. Attitude towards politics, economics and educational 
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issues; The questionnaire was originally prepared by R. Rath 
in 1952 and was on subsequent occasions modified by him to 
include the current issues. It includes thirty different items 
of which sixteen are from politics, economic issues like pre- 
sent day administration of India, nationalisation of industries, 
banks and Russian influence and the other fourteen are socio- 
cultural and cultural issues like basic education, joint family 
system and present day Indian culture. 

The attitude tests of the questionnaire are graded on a 
five-point scale. There are five statements under each item. 
The first statement represents an extreme favourableness to- 
wards the object of attitude, the second representing favour- 
ableness, the third representing undecided attitude, the fourth 
unfavourableness and the fifth represents extreme unfavour- 
ableness, 

Some items of the questionnaire like attitude towards 
Bengalis, Muslims and Harijans have been graded on the five- 
point scale. Extreme favourableness. has been indicated by 
willingness to marry a member of the other social group in 
question. Moderate favourableness has been indicated by 
accepting a member of the other social group as a guest for 
a meal. The neutral or uncertain attitude is expressed by. 
preference to havé a member of the other group mainly as an 
acquaintance to whom one talks on meeting in the street. The 
moderate unfavourable attitude has been indicated, by the 
dislike for the companionship of a member of the other group 
and wish that someone would kill all the members of the 
other social groups indicates extreme unfavourable attitude. 
All the thrity issues were grouped under five heads: 


(a) Foreign powers and their influences 
(b) Internal politico-economic issues 
(c) Socio-cultural issues 

(d) Educational issues 


(e) Attitude towards other outgroups including linguistic, 
communal and caste groups. 


The test-retest reliability coefficient of the test of attitude 
towards different socio-cultural, politico-economic and 
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educational issues was found to have been highly significant 
by Rath. 


Error choice technique 


In this technique, an achievement test is constructed. 
Generally, half the items are almost direct and the responses 
are almost right. The answers to the rest of the items are not 
correct. When the individual gives response tò these items, 
he shows partiality to one or the other side. Thus, an 
achievement test becomes a projective, test for testing atti- 
tudes. 


Free response technique 


A free response given by an individual to a question, prob- 
lem, or institution also reveals his attitudes. Responses to 
these items give information about personal relations, person- 
al-social values, broad social feelings. For preparing such 

_ items, we can use a situation which provides for responses for 
different attitudes. In another free-response technique, we 
can give incomplete stories about the attitude being tested and 
ask the students to complete them. We can know about the 
individual’s problems and attitudes through the material given 
for the completion of the story. 


Paired comparisons 


The subject is given paired comparisons of nations, exerci- 
ses or other comparisons related to an attitude. Hach nation 
is shown in comparison with the other. The rate is supposed 
to check a pair which he likes. From the scores, we can 
determine the status of his nation or his‘likes. 


Opinion polling or surveying 

It is said that opinion symbolises an attitude. For this 
reason opinion polling can be done, for measuring attitudes. 
In this technique, verbally expressed opinions are taken 'to 
be attitudes. Here ‘yes-no’ or ‘agree-disagree’ type questions 
are asked. We can use this technique for testing opinions 
regarding current affairs. A great care needs ‘to be taken in 
the use of words for the questions which should be simple and 
unambiguous. 
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Whether verbally expressed opinions can. be regarded as 
indicators of ‘real’ attitudes have frequently been questioned. 
It is said that the measurement of attitudes expressed by a 
man’s opinion does not necessarily mean’ the prediction of 
what he will do. If his expressed opinions and his actions 
are inconsistent, we will assume that it is of interest to know 
what people say that they believe even if their conduct turns 
out to be inconsistent with their professed opinions, Even if 
they are intentionally distorting their attitudes, we are measur- 
ing at least the attitude which they are trying to make people 
believe they have. 


Some simple techniques 


1, Anecdotal records: Anecdote is said. to be «a “‘word 
snapshot?” of significant pupil behaviour.: The anecdotes can 
be collected by teachers, counsellors or other observers in the 
form of a record. Their later analysis can reveal. significant 


information about the attitudes of students towards various _ 


objects, people and values. 

2. Autobiographies: An autobiography is a creative: wri- 
ting experience, semi-structured or unstructured, about one’s 
self with emphasis on feelings and attitudes, the purpose of 
which is to help the student, teacher or counsellor pin-point 
events inthe student’s life and their relationship to his be- 
haviour. 

3. Diaries: Diary—a daily account of important events, 
feelings and attitudes—written by students also gives an insight 
into the attitudes of students. H 

4.. Leisure time pursuits: Records: of ‘the books/journals 
read, the participation in various ‘types of activities and 
programmes also give a lot of information about student’s 
attitudes. 

5. Impression: It is based upon the observation’ of be- 
haviour and attitude of the individual by teachers and coun: 
sellors, This reveals significant information about individuals. 
Of course, this is not a very reliable technique. 

6. «Interview: The attitude of the individual can be assessed 
by asking him predetermined questions which ĉan give an 
insight into his attitudes. 
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Problems in attitude testing 
We face a number of problems in attitude testing: 


1. Attitude isa complex affair which» cannot be wholly 
described by any single numerical index.. Manis such a com- 
plexity to be represented by a single index. It is just as 
legitimate to say that we are measuring attitudes as it is to say 
that we are measuring tables or men. 

2. People’s attitudes are subject ` to change. When we 
have measured a student’s attitude on any issue such as dicta- 
torship asa form of government, we shail not declare such a 
measurement to be in any sense an enduring or constitutional 

constant. His attitude may change. Thus, it becomes essential 
that the attitudes are tested after some reasonable interval. 
At the same time, the scales which are useful at present, may 
become obsolete after some time. 

3. Itis also difficult to get valid responses, The correla- 
tion between paper-pencil questionnaires and observed behavi- 
our is low. 

4, The scores of the individuals generally concentrate in 
the middle. That means their attitude is neutral. It is difficult 
to find out what are neutral attitudes—does this) mean an 
individual who is undecided, who has. not decided on either 
side, or an individual who is least bothered about us or our 
scale? It is also possible that the individual is not aware of 
the trait being tested. 

"5, Discrepancies between verbally-expressed attitudes and 
overt behaviour have also been noted in the number of 
studies. : 

6. Every observation of overt behaviour may not always 
provide an accurate index of attitude. For example, an 
individual may profess strong religious beliefs and also attend 
the temples regularly, not because of his religious convictions 
but as a means of gaining social acceptance in his community. 
That raises the question of ‘public’ and ‘private’ attitudes. 


Resume 


1. An attitude is a point of view, substantiated or not, 
true or false, which one holds towards a person, 
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object, task or idea. It includes certain aspects of 
personality, as interests, appreciations and social 
conduct. Attitudes are learnt. They are formed as a 
result of the process of differentiation; or due to shock 
or tragedy. Attitudes are also adopted, 


2. - Attitude testing is done for various purposes: 


(i) to know the extent to which desirable attitudes 
have been developed in the students; 


(ii) to enable the students to develop desirable atti- 
tudes; 
(ii). to help the students in their career plans. 

3. Attitudes can be tested through various techniques such 
as attitude scales, error choice technique, free response 
technique, paired comparisons, opinion polling or 
surveying, other simple techniques as anecdotal recor- 


ds, auto-biographies, diaries, leisure-time pursuits, 
impression, or interview. 


4. There are a number of problems in. attitude testing: 


G) Attitude is a complex affair which cannot be 
wholly described by any single numerical com- 
plex. 


(ii) People’s attitudes are subject to change. 
(iii) Valid responses are difficult to get. 


_ (iv) The scores of the individuals generally concentrate 
in the middle. 


(v) Discrepancies between verbally expressed attitu- 
des and overt behaviour have also been noted, 


(vi). Every observation of overt behaviour may not 
always provide an accurate index. of attitude, = 


Evaluation 


1. What do you understand by attitude? Discuss the 
different aspects of attitude. ; 


2.. “An attitude is a tendency to react favourably or 
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unfavourably toward a designated class of stimuli, 
such asa national or racial group, a custom or an 
institution.” (Anastasi) Elaborate. 


“An attitude isa dispositional readiness, to respond 
to certain situations, persons or objects in a consistent 
manner which has been learned and has become one’s 
typical mode of response. An attitude has a well- 
defined object of reference. For example, one’s views 
regarding a class of food or drink. (such as fish and 
liquors), sports, Maths or Democrats, are attitudes.” 
(Freeman) Elucidate. 


What do you understand by. attitude scales? Discuss 
the different types of scales. -Give details regarding 
four attitude scales. 


Write short notes on (a) Thurstone type scales, (b) The 
Likert type scales, (c) Free-Response technique, (d) 
Opinion polling, (e) Autobiography. 

Why should attitudes be tested? How will you test 
them? i 


What problems do we face in attitude testing? 


> 


23 


Personality Testing 


PERSONALITY is the sum of biological innate and acquired 
dispositions. It is a composite of mental abilities, interests, 
attitudes, temperaments and other variables characterising 
thoughts, feelings and behaviour. Being a dynamic organisation, 
it refers to the characteristic behaviour patterns, emotions, 
motives, thoughts and attitudes. with which an individual 
consistently reacts to the environment. , 


Concept of personality 


Scholars have defined the word personality in many ways. 

Morton Prince defined personality as “the sum total of all 
the biological innate dispositions, impulses, tendencies, appeti- 
tes and instincts of the individual and the dispositions and the 
tendencies acquired by experience.” William Healy defines 
it as ‘‘an integrated system ‘of habitual adjustments to the 
environment, particularly to the social environment.” 

For Murphy “‘personality is not the sum or even the inte- 
gration of separate traits but isa unitary mode of adjustment 
in-relation to which each specific activity or interest, no mat- 
ter how trivial, must be seen.” 

Burham says, “Personality is a totality, not in the sense of 
amere summation but as a synthesis... what characterises 
personality, above all, is integration or wholeness.” 

Allport writes, ‘“Personality is the dynamic organization 


within the individual of those psycho-physical systems that , 


determine his unique adjustment to his environment.” 
Traxler defined personality from the point of view of mea- 
surement of personality traits. In his words personality is ‘‘the 
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sum total of an individual’s behaviour in social. situations. 
Behaviour includes not only overt acts but inward feeling, tone 
produced by the situation as interpreted by the individual 
through introspection.” { 


Theories of personality 


A number of theories have been’ advanced’ to explain the 
concept of personality. f ! 2 

Constitutional theory: This is perhaps the oldest theory of 
personality. It suggests that there is a relationship between 
a person’s body physique and behaviour’. William Sheldon, 
an’ American psychologist, has provided the most’ carefully 
researchéed® and documented theory of personality based 
on’ body types. “He believed that the human ‘physique could 
be measured according to these basi¢ dimensions: endomorphy, 
the size of the digestive system; mesomorphy, the Size ‘of the 
skeleton and muscles; and ectomorphy; the area of the skin 
and nervous system. An extreme endomorph has a round, 
soft body, with a large abdomen and relatively weak muscles 
and bone structure. An-extreme mesomorph has a sturdy, 
upright ‘body with strong bones “and muscles. “An extreme 
ectomorph is’ thin and fragile, with slender bones and poorly 
developed muscles. ` : ; 

Sheldon devised means of measuring personality traits. He 
opined that personality traits could be rated according to three 
‘basic dimensions representing clusters ‘of’ traits: viscerotonia, 
indicating general traits of socialising, relaxation, and love of 
food and physical comforts; somatotonia, ‘characterised by 
aggressiveness, physical courage, love of adventure, and direct- 
ness of manner; and cerebrotonia, indicating restraint, love of — 
privacy, | self-consciousness, and hypersensitivity. Sheldon 
felt that a peison’s somatotype compared very closely with 
his temperament.’ A chubby endomorph was apt to rate high- 
est in characteristics of viscerotonia; those who rated high in 
somatotonia proved to be athletic mesomorphs; and the ecto- 
morph was strongest jn traits of cerebrotonia. Sheldon belie- 
ved that the psychological traits were infact caused by the 
body types and that both traits and types were’ inborn and 


inherited: 
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Psychoanalytic theory: Sigmund Freud proposed the first 
major psychoanalytic theory of personality. He believed that 
personality is composed of three inter-related parts—the id, 
the ego and the superego which form an integrated whole. 
The id is the store-house of energy from which the ego and 
superego develop. The energy from the instinctual drives of 
the id is set in motion by a state of deprivation, which causes 
discomfort or tension. The id relieves this discomfort by 
reflex actions or by wish-fulfilment, which Freud called pri- 
mary process thinking. The id acts according to the pleasure 
principle, The ego operates on the reality principle. It con- 
trols all the thinking and reasoning activities and has a direc- 
torial function in the personality. The ego derives its energy 
from the id but also controls the idand directs its energy into 
effective, realistic channels, a process known as secondary 
process thinking. The superego, the moral guardian of beha- 
viour, develops through learning from parents and society. It 
compares the ego’s actions to an ego ideal and then rewards 
or punishes the ego. 

Carl Jung, a close associate of Freud, stressed the rational 
and spiritual qualities of man. He contended that libido re- 
presents all the life-forces, not just the sexual ones, and that 
it arises in the normal course of body metabolism just as phy- 
sical energy does. Jung saw the unconscious as the ego’s 
source of strength and vitality and divided it into two parts: 
personal unconscious and the collective unconscious. He belie; 
ved that the human mind contains thought forms called arche- 
types, made up of the collective memories of experiences 
common to man since prehistoric times. Jung proposed two 
general types of personalities—the introverted and the extro- 
verted. He further differentiated people--as rational or 
irrational. 

Alfred Adler -believed that man’s unconscious inborn 
forces are social urges. He greatly emphasised on ego in 
shaping personality. Adler stated that man is not at the mercy 
of instinctual urges but that each individual is free to. choose 
his own destiny and to develop whatever means necessary to 
achieve the goal he sets for-himself.. He believed that the 
driving force motivating the individual is a striving towards 
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superiority based in part on feelings of inferiority. 

Karen Harney, a prominent neo-Freudian, opined that 
environmental factors (especially the human relationships in 
which a child grows up) are the most important influence in 
shaping personality. She felt that anxiety is a stronger moti- 
vating force than sexual drives. She called a person's attem- 
pts to resolve emotional problems and to secure safety at the 
expense of personal independence neurotic trends, distinguish- 
ing three general, types moving toward people (submission), 
moving against people (aggression), and moving away from 
people (detachment). 

Eric Fromm who contributed to the psychoanalytic theory 
of personality believed that personality is determined largely 
by social needs, He stated that we occupy a unique and iso- 
lated place inthe universe possessing the instinctual drives 
common to.animals and reason, self-awareness and imagina- 
tion. - He proposes five human needs—relatedness, transcen- 
dence, rootedness, a sense of identity, and a frame of refer- 
ence—which can be satisfied only by associating with other 
people in a society. 

Erik Erikson places more emphasis on the workings of the 
ego as it intercedes between the id and the real world. In con- 
trast to Freud, Erikson feels that personality continues to 
deyelop throughout the life span. He describes eight stages 
of personality development, each of which involves the reso- 
lution of a crisis: 


1. Trust versus mistrust during which the infant acquires 
a sense of security. 

2. Autonomy versus shame and doubt during which the. 
child begins to test his. abilities. 

3. Initiative versus guilt during which the child develops 
a conscience and learns to control himself. 

4. Industry versus inferiority during which the child 
learns about and develops identification with the goals 
of his society. 

5. Identity versus role confusion during which. the 
adolescent struggles to develop individual identity. 
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6. Intimacy versus isolation during which the adolescent 
| develops his ability to sustain commitment to other 
“people. 


7. Generativity versus stagnation during which the adult 
gives himself to the next generation by raising children/ 
or trying to contribute something to the world. 


yi 


18. Integrity versus despair during which the elderly per- 
son comes to terms with his life and to the idea of 
* ‘approaching death. 

The first term in ‘these labels represents the result of 
successful resolution of that stage’s crisis; the second term 
represents the result of an unsuccessful resolution. According 
to Erikson, a successful outcome at any stage depends on how 
successfully the crisis that preceded it has been resolved. 

Self theory: Carl Rogers asserts that every individual is the 
centre of his own personal, private world ofexperience which 
consists of both conscious and unconscious experiences. It can 
only be known by the individual whose world it is; an indivi 
dual’s experiences constitute his reality. 

According to Rogers, personality originates from certain 
attributes that all infants possess—we all create our own envi- 
ronment, in that our experiences constitute our reality; we 
have an inborn tendency to protect and maintain ourselves 
and to develop our capacities and each of us exercises this 
inborn tendency within our own world of reality, when we 
form value judgments about our experiences. As the infant 
matures, a portion of his private world becomes differentiated 
to him as “me” and becomes his conscious self. He also be- 
comes aware of pleasurable and unpleasurable experiences and 
forms two kinds of value judgments—values he has experienced 
directly and values he takes over from others, but erroneously 
perceives as his own. <4 

Trait theory: Some psychologists believe that a unique 
pattern of traits exists within each person and that these traits 
play a dominant role in the person’s behaviour. They are 
primarily interested in conscious motives and in behaviour 
here and now. They define traits as relatively permanent and 
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relatively consistent general behaviour patterns which an indi- 
vidual exhibits in many situations and which reveal his adjust: 
ment to his environment. They hold that a person inherits the 
tendency: to'develop certain traits, but that he may also deve- 
lop certain traits as a result of his environment “or his perso- 
nal experiences or by integrating several specific habits with 
the same general significance. 

Allport has given the ‘theory of personality development 
based on the inter-relationship of ‘traits and the uniqueness of 
the individual. From the start, the child is torn between two 
opposing ‘needs—the need for security and the need to assert 
himself as an individual. The struggle to reconcile his own 
wants with what best serves the common good continues 
throughout his life. 

Traits can be categorised as comtron, those that almost 
everyone possesses to some degree or individual, those that 
are specific to one person. An individual may show cardinal 
traits, those that are so strong that they are reflected in the 
person’s actions; central traits, general traits most typical of 
an individual; and secondary traits, less prominent traits that 
an individual usually shows only under special circumstances. 
Traits can also be categorised as dynamic, those that impel a 
person to activity, or stylistic, those that indicate a person’s 
manner of behaviour. 

The trait theory has been under fire in recent years. There 
has been a good deal of controversy about the question whether 
behaviour is consistent because traits are consistent or because 
environment is consistent. Psychologists who believe that the 
environment determines consistency are called situationists. 
Learning theorists are particularly committed to this view and 
are the most critical of trait theory. For learning theorists, 
understanding personality is a matter of determining. the laws 
and conditions of how behaviour is learned. Although they 
reject Freud’s theory of id, ego and superego. they do agree 
with him that personality. is developed over time and that 
learning at critical periods of childhood may be more resistant 
to extinction. j 

And now there is another thinking—interactionism. It 
represents a synthesis of trait theory and situationism.. From 
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this perspective, an individual’s behaviour is determined by the 
interaction of the physical and the psychological environment. 
Analysis of this interaction—with the added element of the 
reinforcement provided by the responses of other people in 
the environment—forms the basis of the social behaviour 
theory of personality proposed by Welter Mischel. According 
to him, a personality will be consistent to the extent that. the 
surrounding conditions. and the individual’s perception of 
those conditions remain constant. His theory is ‘social’ in the 
sense that the way a person behayes in a given situation is very 
much determined and maintained by the responses of other 
people. For example, a man who-has doubts about himself 
at work may exhibit a confident personality when he is around 
his relatives. 

Mischel’s approach does not suggest that we are all pawns 
whose behaviour is controlled entirely. by this or that circum- 
stance. Rather, he stresses that each. of us is. adaptable to 
our environment and that the range and manner of our adap- 
tation is the core of our personality. What is important is to 
relate environmental changes to behavioural changes, instead 
of trying to establish general rules that will apply to all situa- 
tions. 

Personality has’ three distinct measurable aspects, namely 
physique, chemique and psychique. Physical characteristics 
are called physique. The glandular and other physiological 
contributions to personality are called chemique. Behaviour 
and awareness activities like emotions and feelings are called 
psychique. There are five segments of personality character, 
adjustment, temperament, interests and attitudes. In order 
to.comprehend the individual well, all the aspects and seg- 
ments of -personality need. to be assessed through different 
techniques. 


Purpose of personality, testing 


In our daily lives, we are constantly assessing people’s 
personalities in an informal way. In a competition of any 
form, our strategy depends on how we evaluate our opponent’s 
ability and how accurately we can predict his behaviour. Is she 
steady and calm in a crisis? Does he tend to get extremely 
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nervous under a stress situation? In -choosing a partner 
for business, or marriage, even: for playing a game, we 
try to find someone who is compatible with us. Our own 
assessments of people are informal and: subjective, based 
largely on our own experience or hearsay and apt to be strongly 
influenced by) our own biases. But there are many occasions 
when an objective, unbiased and accurate assessment» of an 
individual’s personality is extremely helpful, for example, in a 
business firm’s selection of employees. This makes personality 
testing necessary for it ! : 

1. helps the students’ in proper educational and vocational 
choice: Personality plays an important role in an individual’s 
personal, educational and vocational adjustment and success. 
The probability of success in the three areas is determined, to 
a large extent, by personality factors. Numerous studies of 
failure and’ maladjustment in these areas have attributed to. 
a lack of necessary personality traits. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant! to diagnose the individual’s personality pattern to see 
whether he possesses the traits which are likely to contribute 
significantly to his adjustment to the course or career he is 
choosing. i 

2. helps the individuals iñ resolving emotional conflicts: 
Personality diagnosis becomes essential when the difficulty the 
individual encounters in making proper adjustment with the 
educational and occupational choices, lies in emotional conflict 
about which the client has no knowledge. When the cause of 
the individual’s mental conflict is diagnosed, it may be possible 
for him to solve his problem in his own way. 

3. helps the teacher and the counsellor: For proper guida- 
nce and counselling, it is necessary for both the teacher and 
the counsellor to know about the aspirations, the physical 
assets and. limitations, personal disposition and personality 
traits like ascendance-submission, introversion-extroversion, 
sociability and emotional stability of the individual as these 
determine, to a large extent, his success or otherwise, in the 
various facets of his life. Personality testing helps the teacher 
and the counsellor to get this information on which to help 


the individual. 
4. helps thz employer in proper selection of the personnel: 
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For example, when choosing an employee for a sensitive post 
in a developing country, an employer. should know if the per- 
son has the tact needed to deal with people raised in a differ- 
ent culture, the stability to live ina less developed area and 
the ability to work without supervision. 

S. helps the clinical psychologist: A clinical psychologist 
can use personality assessment to help choose the best therapy 
for his’ patients, 


Techniques of testing Personality 
The following techniques are used for testing personality: 
1. The interview 


An interview is a conversation during which an interviewer 
seeks to elicit information about another person and to evalu- 
ate him in general terms. Within the limited time of the 
interview, the interviewer has an opportunity to observe cer- 
tain aspects of a person’s behaviour, such as his manner of 
speaking, his poise, his tendency to be outgoing or withdrawn, 
or his tenseness about certain topics. It will be better if the 
interviewer tries to direct the conversation over a wide range of 
subjects, encouraging the individual to talk about his personal 
experiences and to express his feelings and attitudes, An 
interview may be of two  types—structured interview and 
unstructured interview. 

In the structured interview the interviewer follows a 
predetermined plan of questioning, He may use either a list 
of questions or a checklist of general topics asa guide. Usual- 
ly, the interviewer can use his own discretion to decide the 
order in which the topics should be brought up. The struc- 
tured interview has certain advantages: 


(i) It ensures that essential topics will be coyered and 
thus lessens the probability that an unskilful inter- 
viewer will ignore many important areas of inquiry. 

(ii) It is easier to compare interviews when all inter- 
viewers have coyered the same topics. 


The structured interview is used in employment situations 
where the employer Tequires specific information about a 
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prospective’ employee’s education, work experience, special 
abilities, and reasons for leaving his former positions. 

In the unstructured interview, the interviewer is free to 
develop the conversation along the lines that seem most suitab- 
le to him. He is able to take advantage of openings provi- 
ded by the person being interviewed to probe deeply in certain 
areas and to touch only lightly upon other topics. 

The flexibility of the unstructured interview is desirable in 
élinical situations or in vocational guidance sessions, when the 
interviewer wishes to encourage the person to talk as freely 
as possible about the needs and desires. 

The success of the interview technique depends in large 
measure on the skill of the, interviewer. He should establish 
a sympathetic relationship with the interviewee and be sensi- 
tive in reading the person’s unconscious clues, such as the 
unexpected change in tone of voice, twisting of the fingers, 
clenching of the fists at mention of certain topics. Yet he must 
not become so emotionally jnvolved in the interview that he 
injects his own personality into the conyersation and influences 


the person’s answers. 


2, Observation 


Observation is one of the finest and easiest techniques of 
testing personality. Atrained observer can isolate the speci- 
fic behaviour pattern from the incidental behaviour. Direct 
observation is a complement to tests and other objective devi- 
ces. Observation can be used to assess a person’s general 
behaviour, or it can be confined to special situations provoking 
a. particular response, such, as the way an individual acts 
under stress or within a group, It is essential that the obser- 
ver makes a sufficient number of observations to provide a 
good ‘‘average”’ of the person’s behaviour. He should also 
try to ensure that his presence does not alter the behaviour he 
is observing. Direct observation as @ techinque-of personality 
testing is useful in many ways: 


(i). The observer sees the person’s behaviour at first hand 
and does not have to rely on the person’s own descrip- 


tion. 
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Gi). 
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If several careful.observers provide unbiased, factual 
accounts of a person’s behaviour: over a period of 
time, the composite picture of the individual’s person- 
ality can be quite accurate. 


But observation,.as a technique of personality assessment, 
has certain limitations: 


(i) 
Gi) 
Gii) 


(iy) 


It is a subjective technique and suffers from the draw- 
back of bias. “Sampling” of behaviour has been sugge- 
sted as a refinement of observation which also needs 
cross validation, 


Observation may misinterpret the real meaning of 
some acts, For example, the observer may think a 
child is being hostile when the child is merely protec: 
ting himself against the taunts of the class bully. 


An observation may give the behaviour under partic- 
ular situation. It may not be an accurate sample of 
general behaviour. The conclusions based on obser- 
vations alone, therefore, can be misleading, 


Only a relatively small number of people can be obser: 
ved for a limited period of time. 


3... Self-ratings and personality inventories 


An individual’s written account’ of ‘the past behaviour, 
feelings and wishes can be a good source of information about 
his personality. ‘Self-ratingscan be done through personality 
inventories and paper and pencil “tests both of which serve as 
an excellent basis for later interviews, “But they have some 
limitations: 


i 


(i) The:majority of the questions in these inventories deal 


with personal matters. The subject may hesitate to 
give anything in writing and may make his own gues- 
ses as to the object of the test and answer each ques- 
tion not so much as jts, face yalue as. in accordance 
with his own interpretation of the object and with 

how much he is willing to reveal, $ a 
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(i) Subject’s unconscious resistances also affect his respon- 
ses to a great extent. According ‘to Philip E. Vernon, 
“People literally do not know themselves well enough 
to answer many of the questions correctly; their res- 
ponses are only too likely to be rationalizations or 
unwilling self-deceptions.” These questions are just 
like psychoanalytic techniques through which the psy- 
choanalyst can never expect to get valid information 
from direct questions or introspections. Similarly, 
here it is very difficult to get valid and correct infor- 
mation. 


(iii) Suggestion is another important factor which tampers 
with validity. Our recollections of emotionally-toned 
experiences are liable to be false. Moreover, it is quite 
easy that suggestive questioning may. lead us to accept 
experiences as our own which never really occurred. 
Thus while most subjects may be expected wittingly 
or unwittingly to disguise. their emotional weaknesses 
in answering personality questionnaires, others of a 
more suggestible type may greatly exaggerate. 


(iv) The influence of temporary mood, optimism, worry, 
etc., can also affect test responses. 


Some important personality inventories 


1. The ascendance-submission reaction study: This test was 
constructed by W. Allport and Floyd H. Allport. The authors 
of the test contend that there is one dominant trait in an indi- 
vidual—he is either dominant or submissive. The items inclu- 
ded in the test were made to represent concrete manifesta- 
tions of ascendance or submissiveness. There are separate 
tests for men and women. The test for men contains 41 items 
and 123 responses. The women’s form has 49 items and 140 
choices. Given below are examples from the form for women: 


1. Are you persuaded to try new styles of dresses?, 


frequently <--> 
occasionally —————-— 
never————-"— 
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a (a) At a reception or tea do you seek to meet the 
important person present? 


yuaya teen 
occasionally ———— 
never ae 


(b) Do you feel reluctant to meet him? 


yes, usually ———— 
sometimes————— 


2. Bernreuter personality inventory: This has been the 
most widely used adjustment measure in recent years and con- 
sists of 125 questions which the subject has to answer in 
“Yes”, “No”, “2”. The question mark is selected when the 
subject cannot decide whether the answer should be “Yes” or 
“No”. The test measures four personality traits—neurotic 
tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, dominan- 
ce-submission. This inventory can be used with college stu- 
dents and adults with success. 


Example 

L Yes No ? Do you blush very often? 

2; Yes No ? Can you usually express your- 
self better in speech than in 
writing? 

3. Yes No ? Are your feelings easily hurt? 


Yess: No 2, Do you often find that you can- 
not make up your mind until 
the time for action has passed? 


5. Yes" No =°? = ‘Does ‘admiration “gratify “you 
‘more than achievement? 


Hindi Adaptation of Bernreuter’s personality inventory by 
D.U. Mirchandani: This inventory is also in a questionnaire 
form and js administered in group. It is meant for adolescent 
gitls. It contains 30 items which cover four personality areas 
—neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, dominance and 
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introversion. It has been standardised on a sample of 100 
female students of high school, intermediate and under- 
graduate classes. 

3. Bell’s adjustment inventory: This inventory has two 
forms—for adults and students. The student form consists of 
140 questions to be answered in “Yes”, “No” or “T Four 
areas of adjustment are measured, each by 35 questions: home, 
health, social and emotional. 

4, Boyd’s personality questionnaire: This questionnaire 
contains 120 items classified under twenty headings or traits 
including obsessional carefulness, worry, anxiety, suspiciousness, 
self-consciousness. The subjects are not told about these traits, 
and the questions are so arranged that they are unlikely to 
guess that six deal with carefulness, six with worry, etc. Each 
question is answered in ‘Yes’, Yes” ‘2”, “No”? “2”? orii No”. 

5. Minnesota multiphasic personality inventory by Starke 
R. Hathaway and J. Charnley M. ckinley:. This inventory con- 
sists of 550 affirmative statements to which the examinee 
gives the responses “True’’, “False” or “Cannot say”. 

The items in the inventory range widely in content, cover- 
ing such areas as: health, psychosomatic symptoms, neurologi- 
cal disorders, and motor disturbances; sexual, religious, politi- 
cal and social attitudes; educational, occupational, family and 
marital questions; and many well known neurotic or psycho- 
tic behaviour manifestations, such as obsessive and compulsive 
states, delusions, hallucinations, ideas of reference, phobias, 
and sadistic and masochistic trends. A few illustrative items 
are: 


My father was a good man, 

I have used alcohol excessively. 

I believe I am being plotted against. 

I put off until tomorrow what I ought to do today. 
When I get bored | like to stir up some excitement. 


A oi Th Bare 


The inventory is essentially a clinical instrument and requi- 
tes considerable psychological sophistication for proper inter- 
pretation. 
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6. Comrey. personality scales: This is a multi-trait perso- 
nality inventory. It yields scores on eight personality scales 
designated as follows: 

T—trust vs. defensiveness S—emotional stability : vs 

neuroticism 


O—orderliness vs. lack of E—extroversion vs. intro- 


compulsion version 
C—social conformity vs. M—masculinity vs. femini- 
rebelliousness nity 


A—activity vs. lack of | P—empathy vs. ego centri- 
energy cism. 


The inventory also includes a validity check scale to detect 
random or inappropriate marking, and a response bias scale to 
assess the tendency to respond in a socially desirable direction. 
A seven point scale is used recording item responses, which 
range from “‘always” to “never” or from “definitely”? to 
“definitely not’, depending upon the nature of the item. 

1. California psychological inventory: This was developed 
specifically for use with normal population from age 13 up. 
{t consists of 480 items to be answered true or false. It 
yields scores in 18 scales. There are “‘validity’’ scales design- 
ed to assess test-talking attitudes. These scales are designa- 
ted asi sense of well-being (WB), based on responses by nor- 
mals asked to “fake bad”; Good Impression (GI), based on 
responses by normals asked to “fake good”; and Commu- 
nality (Cm), based on a frequency court of highly popular 
responses. The remaining 15 scales provide scores in such 
personality dimensions as dominance, sociability, self-accep- 
tance, responsibility, socialization, self-control, achievement- 
via-conformance, achievement-via-independence, and femini- 
nity. 

For eleven of these fifteen scales, items were selected on 
the basis of contrasted group responses, against such criteria 
as course grades, social class membership, participation in 
extra-curricular activities, and ratings. For the remaining 
four scales, items were originally grouped subjectively and 
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then checked for internal consistency. This is one of the best 
personality inventories. Its technical development is of a high 
order and has been subjected to extensive research and conti- 
nuous improvement. 

8. Self-Analysis form by RB. Cattell: There are forty 
questions, in this form dealing with difficulties that most people 
experience at one time or another: It helps a Jot in self- 
understanding if the subject checks Yes, No, to each, frankly 
and truthfully, to describe any problems that he may have. 
The subject has to put a cross, X, in one of the three boxes on 
the right to show how each inquiry, put in the form of a sen- 
tence, applies to him. Some examples have been given be- 
low: 


1. 1 admire my parents True In-between False! 
in all important mat- (3 (m oO 
ters. f 


2, I feel restless as if 1 Very Sometimes. Often 
want something but rarely 
do not know what. a m] fl 


3, I occasionally have Yes In-between No 
vivid dreams that oa E (a 
disturb my sleep. 


4, If 1 make an awk- Yes  In-between No 
ward social mistake o D o 
1 can soon forget it: 


5, I tend to tremble or Yes In-between No 


perspire when 1 O Bu o 
think of a difficult 
task ahead. 


The Hindi version of this form has been prepared by S.D. 
Kapoor. 
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9. Self-disclosure: inventory for adolescents by Verindra 
Sinha: This inventory has eight parts and each part contains 
ten questions. Every question has six boxes against it (mother, 
father, brother, sister, friend and teacher). The subject has 
to record the amount of talk with each individual regarding a 
particular activity.. The inventory reveals the type of perso- 
nality of the individual. 

10. H.J. Eysenk’s Maudsley personality inventory (Hindi 
version) by S.Jalota and S.D. Kapoor: This inventory contains 
forty-eight questions. Every question has three possible anws- 
ers “Yes” “2” and “No.” The subject has to write the 
answer correctly expressing his feelings and conduct and mark 
right sign against the question. 

11. Dimensions of temperament by Robert L. Thorndike: 

, . This inventory is designed to evaluate the relative strength 
of seyeral normal aspects of temperament. The subject is to 
select the statements in each group of items that best describe 
him. The statements appear in “sets” of ten items (total sets— 
20). The subject is to read through the statements in each 
set quickly, then go back and choose the three statements that 
are most like him—the ones that describe him best. For these 
three statements, the subject is to blacken the answer space 
marked L (like) beside the number of the statement. Next, he 
has to choose the three statements that are most unlike him, 
or most different from him. For these three statements, he 
has to blacken the answer space marked D (different) beside 
the number of the statement. Some examples from set A have 
been given below: 


1. You make friends easily. L D 
2. You believe that most L D 
people mean well. Si es 
3. You are interested in iy D 
different ideas about the ià 
nature of truth, beauty 
and the like. 


4.: You are usually on the L D 
go all day long. one ne 
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5, You are cheerful most of L D 
the time. jvm I 


12. Gattel’s sixteen personality factor. questionnaire: This 
inventory has‘been designed for ages sixteen. and over. It yields 
sixteen scores in such traits as reserved vs. outgoing, humble 
vs. assertive, shy vs. venturesome, and trusting vs. suspicious. 
There are no “right” and “wrong? answers because everyone 
has the right to his own views. There are three possible an- 
swers to each question, The subject is to ‘fill in the left hand 
box if his answer is the “a” answer, in the middle box if his 
answer choice is the b’ answer, and in the right hand box if 

wih 


he chooses the “c’’ answer. A few illustrative items from 
Form A are as under: 


lv My decisions are governed more!by my: 


a. heart 

b. feelings and reasons equally 

c. head. Oo o oO 
2, I feel mature in most things. 

a. true 

b. uncertain 

c. false. oO {J E 


3. People regard me as a solid, undisturbed’ person, un- 
moved by ups and downs in circumstances. 


a. yes 
b. in between 
c. no ; ea) a i] 


4, 1 don’t often say things on the spur ‘of the moment 
that I greatly regret. t j 


a. . true 
b. uncertain 
c. false a fal 
5; lam the energetic type who keeps busy: (o 
a. yes 
b. uncertain roa fet Mo) 
c. no O sval al 
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Form B i x 
1. When quick decisions must be made, I: 


a. rely on calm, logical, and objective reasoning, 
b. ‘in-between 
“c. | become tense and excitable, unable to think clear- 
ly. i 


The test provides a comprehensive range of trait scores 
which-should be useful for occupational guidance. 

13, Study of values by Gordon W. Allport, Phillip E- Ver- 
non, Gardner Lindzey:. A number of statements „Or questions 
with two alternative answers are given. The subject indicates 
his personal preference by deciding whether he agrees with 
alternative (a) and disagrees with alternative (b) or vice versa 
or he has a slight preference for (a) over (b) or vice versa. In 
Part II alternatives are to be arranged in order of their desira- 
bility. 

Example 
1. Do you-think it is justifiable for a great artist, such as 

Byron, Tagore, Sobha Singh (artist) to be selfish and 

negligent of the feeling of others? 

(a) Yes 

“(b) No 
2. Would you prefer to hear a series of popular lectures 
on: 

(a) the progress of social service work in your part 

of-the country; 

(b) contemporary painters. 

3. When you go to the theatre, do you, as a rule, enjoy 
most: 

(a) plays that treat the lives of great men, 

(b) story by dance’ or ‘similar imaginative perfor- 

mance. 

(c) plays that have a theme of human suffering and 

love. 
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(d) problem plays that argue consistently. for -some 
point of view. 


14. Security-insecurity inventory by G. Tiwari and HM. 
Singh: The inventory is constructed with an object to discrimi- 
nate people according to their feeling of security or insecurity 
in respect of various aspects of life. It is meant for school 
and college students and is a self-administering inventory. 

15, D.I. inventory by Pratibha Deo and S.K: Bhalla; The 
inventory is used for identifying indisciplined and disciplined 
studénts. It is meant for students from high school, arts and 
professional colleges. + There is no time limit but ordinarily 
it takes about 30 to 40 minutes. Test-retest reliability co- 
efficient was found to be .68 on a sample. of  150,subjects. 
Item validity was established » by point-biserial correlation. 
Percentile norms are available. 

16... Dutt personality inventory (Hindi and English) by N.K. 
Dutt: It is a questionnaire with. three response categories. 
The inventory is meant for high school boys and ‘university 
students. The time limit is not fixed, Subjects take about 
20-25 minutes to complete it. The reliability co-efficients 
ranged between {87 to..95. ‘The inventory has been validated 
against. IMAs. and Sinha’s anxiety scale. Norms are avail- 
able: 

17. Aligarh adjustment inventory (Hindi) by A.J. Qadri: 
This test of personality is verbal in nature and is administered 
on groups and individuals. It is meant for college aud. uni- 
versity students in the areas—social, emotional, health, 
family, and financial. The total number of items is ninety. Each 
area has twenty items except the financial which “has ten 
items. The average time for administration is twenty minutes. 
The inventory has been standardised on 1,086 male and 216 
female students. Split-half reliability for social is .77, 
emotional .87, health $5, family .89, financial .87. Validity 
co-efficient of correlation with ratings based on clinical inter- 
views is .73, _ Norms are available. i ~ 

18, Adjustment inventory by H.S. Asthana: This inventory 
can be administered with groups and individuals. It is meant 
for high school and college students. It contains forty-two 
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items and requires usual class periòd to: complete it. Split-half 
reliabilities corrected by Spearman-Brown formula are: for 
first form .80; revised form .97. It has been validated by way 
of ‘prediction studies. 

009. Vyaktitva Parakh Prashnavali (Hindi) by M. WSL, Saxena: 
This inventory is verbal im nature and is administered in group. 
It is meant for eleven years to adulthood (school, college and 
university students); The inventory has. five measures of 
adjustment—home, health,’ social, emotional and school or 
college. It contains ninety'items in all. There is no time limit. 
Average'time to complete the test is45 minutes. It hasbeen 
standardised on a sample of 25-29 students of class nine to 
post-graduate level, both male and female. The test-retest 
reliability of the test is.87 with (N=122) split-half reliability 
corrected by Spearman-Brown formula is .89 (N= 256): 
Validity co-efficient of correlation with Asthana’s adjustment 
inventory is .80.  T-scores for males and females for the 
whole tests and: sub-tests are available. ; 

20,’ Kuhndws'neurotic personality inventory by. Rama: Nath 
Kundu: This isan inventory about feeling—what an individual 
does in some circumstances or how he feels about certain 
situations. For each statement; five choices to’ describe one- 
self are’ considered’ possible.’ The subject has to read each 
statement very carefully and minutely and then to determine 
only one choice (out of five choices) that suits inthis case the - 
best. The subject has to indicate his choice by noting, 2, 3, 
4,'or'S against each where: 


at 
o> 66, 


means “almost always’’. “yes” 
means ‘‘almost never”, “no” 
means “‘frequently’’, “usually”, 


soe 


means ‘“‘rarely”, “sometimes” 


a9 66 


means “‘occasionally’’, ““an average amount” etc. 


abure 


A LRS inventory is used for diagnosis, selection, and guid- 
ance. Split-half reliability co-efficients range from .72 to .89 
for male (N-692), female (N=308) and neurotic (N=50) 
groups. Criterion validity co-efficients using neurotic groups 
were found to be .86 and .87 respectively for males and 
females. Norms are available. 


—— 
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4, Checklists 


In a checklist the subject has to check items which are 
applicable to him. Given below are some check lists. 

1. Students’ problem checklist (Hindi and Urdu): It is a 
verbal test of personality and is administered with groups 
and individuals. The test is meant for college and university 
students. There are 200 problems distributed among ten 
areas—health, financial, _ social relations, psychological 
relations, sex and marriage, home and family, moral and 
religious, academic and curriculum, curriculum and teaching, 
and vocational. There is no time limit. 

2. Money problem checklist: It is a checklist to be 
used by a student in reporting his own problems of adjustment. 
The subject is asked to indicate on the checklist the problems 
that trouble him. From a list of these items, classified into 
different categories, a picture of the student’s problems, from 
his own point of view, is drawn. The checklist yields a 
quantitative score which may indicate the difficulty that a 
student feels he is experiencing in his adjustment. 


5, Rating scales 


Rating is sample of the ‘reputation’ of the subject in the 
eyes of the raters—counsellors, teachers, parents or others. It 
is a device by which a rater can record judgements of another 
person or of himself upon the traits defined by the scale. ‘It 
js less descriptive and more subjective, usually being based 
on a scale of 0.5 or very poor to excellent. It covers a ' much 
wider range of more natural behaviour than any practicable 
battery of personality tests. It has a great advantage of being 
applicable without taking up the time of the subjects, even 
without their knowing anything about it. A number of rating 
techniques are available. / 

1, Ranking and paired comparisons: When the number of 
persons to be rated is small, say less than twenty, the persons 
can be arranged in order of merit for a trait. To make this 
method effective, it is best to put each “name on a separate 
card and let the rater sort them out. In the paired comparison 
method, the rater is given every possible pair of names. and 
asked to say which of the two is higher. The results can be 
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expressed finally as a ranking or a scaled score. ~ 

2.. Numerical ratings: According to this technique, marks 
are given for traits as 5, 4,3, 2, 1 or +2, +1,0, —1, —2 or 
turned into letters A B-C D E. 

3. Man-to-man scales; Here, each rater builds his own 
scales in terms of actual persons. The army rating scale of 
this type includes five traits—physical qualities, intelligence, 
leadership, personal qualities and general value to the service. 
Each rater is told to think of an officer A, whom he regarded 
as highest in this trait, then another E who was lowest, a half 
way between. 

4. Graphic rating scales: In this type of scale, the rater 
Places a check on a continuous line at the point between the 
two extremes that he believes best indicates the degree to which 
the person rated possesses the characteristic named. Each 
Step is defined as concretely as possible. The rater merely puts 
a tick or cross at a point on the line that he thinks appropriate, 
but the experimenter can measure off this position as accurate- 
ly as he wishes. The American Council on Education has 
adopted the following rating scale for rating college students. 

Does A need constant prodding, or does he go. ahead with 
his work without being told? 

| | | 


| | 
Needs Needs Does Completes Seeks 


much occasional ordinary suggested and 
prodding prodding assignments supplemen- sets for 
in doing „of his tary work himself 
ordinary own accord additional 
assignments tasks 


ti aa L 


Rating scales are of great use when used for helping 
teachers to become observant of students’ behaviour and sensi- 
tive to-trends in the growth of students and helping them to 
analyse and refine their judgements of students’ behaviour, 
But there is one difficulty with the usual procedure of using 
rating scales. Since the ratings are frequently subject to “‘halo 
effect”, there is a tendency to rate an individual the same in 
all traits under consideration. 
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Given below are some rating scales 


1. Personality rating scale (Hindi) by G.P. Sherry and” 
K.L. Parmar: This rating scale is verbal in nature and can be 
administered both to groups and individuals. It is meant for 
adolescents of age-group 14-17 studying in higher secondary 
schools and junior colleges. The total number of items is 
twenty-six personality characteristics. The scale has been 
standardised on a sample of 300 adolescents of class nine, ten 
and eleven. 

2. Social maturity scale (English and Gujarati) by P.H. 
Ravat: The scale is verbal in nature and is administered 
individually. Jt is meant for children under ten years. There 
are 170 items divided in twelve categories. The test has been 
standardised on the sample of 532 informants for urban and 
rural areas of Gujarat families. The test-retest reliability after 
one month interval is .93 and after one year interval is .96, 
The scale has content and construct validity. a 

3. Primary school pupils personality traits rating scale by 
M.T. Ranji, P. Das Gupta and N.P. Rastogi: It consists of 
ten rating scales and ten observation schedules to rate ten 
traits—cleanliness, punctuality, regularity, cooperation, 
leadership, honesty, helpfulness, curiosity, obedience and self- 
confidence. Each trait in the rating scales is described follow- 
ed by three statements on each of which the student has to be 
rated on a three-point scale. Observational schedules contain a 
number of statements on each trait to be rated by the teacher 
and are meant to help him to use the rating scale objectively. 

4, Sharma manifest anxiety scale (Hindi) by Sagar Sharma: 
The scale consists of forty-six items and, is meant for high 
school boys or adolescents of about sixteen years. The time 
limit to complete the scale test is about fifteen minutes. 

5, Anxiety scale by S.D. Kapoor: This scale is applicable 
to all but the lowest educational levels and is appropriate for 
ages of fifteen years and upward throughout the adult range. 
It can be administered to individuals and groups. The reliabi- 
lity of the scale is highly significant. Two types of validity are 


‘reported: construct validity against the psychometric factor 


and external, concrete validity on the criterion of psychiatric 
evaluation of anxiety. Norms are available. 
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6. Self-concept scale for children (Hindi and English) by 
. H.M. Singh and S. Singh; It contains twenty-two traits, 
descriptive adjectives like friendly, happy, kind, brave, honest, 
likable, trusted, good, proud, lazy, loyal, cooperative, cheerful, 
thoughtful, popular, courteous, jealous, obedient, polite, 
bashful, clean, helpful. Nineteen were considered as positive 
or socially desirable attributes, while three were considered 
negative. The rating categories, scored from one to five are 
entitled not at all, not very often, some of the time, most of 
the time, and all of the time. The scale is self-administering. 
It can be administered in about ten minutes to an individual 
as well as to a group including children who understand the 
meaning of objectives through which a child describes himself 
as to how he sees himself. The two-week test-retest reliability 
co-efficients are significant beyond the .001 level. 

7. Personality word list by Pratibha Deo: This can be 
used for assessment of personality, either by self-concept 
approach or by observation of other’s approach. The scale 
consists of various adjectives which can generally describe 
personality. These are divided into positive and negative as 
well as into five different dimensions of personality like intelle- 
ctual, emotional, social character and aesthetic traits, The 
rating scale is of Likert type using five-point scale. It is meant 
for high school, college and university students, adult male and 
female and professional college students. There is no time limit 
but.it usually takes about fifty minutes. This can be given 
individually or in a group. A test of common words is given on 
both sides of the card. The subject is to read the words one 
by one and put a cross in the square before each word 
which he thinks describes himself. Test-retest reliability for 
checklist was found to be .89. Discriminant and convergent 
validity for the checklist has been worked out. 


Situational or behavioural tests 


This is a test in which the behaviour- of the individual. is 
evaluated in action by judges or by his peers or he is confront- 
ed with the situations related to his own life, in response to 
which he gives expression to his feelings for other persons. 
The subject reveals some of his personality traits through | his 
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preference for or against certain contacts with others and 
through his spontaneous methods of dealing with-life-situations 
that confront him. 

This method was used for selecting persons for spying and 


other dangerous assignments during the Second World War. 


In addition to intelligence tests, memory tests and mechanical 
aptitude tests, every candidate was given a series of situational 
tests in which there was a problem he was likely to face 
while on duty. The performance of the candidate was rated 
on the basis of speed and proper thinking, emotional stability 
and leadership ability, In one situation, the candidate was 
asked to prepare a five feet cube with the help of wooden 
blocks, poles and nails. The candidate was told that as it was 
not possible for an individual to complete the work in ten 
minutes, he will be given two helpers. In reality, these two 
helpers were two psychologists whose aim was to provea 
hindrance in every possible way. One helper worked like a 
lazy and frustrated individual. The other kept grumbling, 
arguing and criticising. The helpers were so effective that no 
body could complete the work. As a matter of fact, the 
purpose of this activity was to observe the behaviour of the 
individual in critical and frustrating situation. 


Situational tests are being used in selection for the armed 


forces, to assess the potential personality characteristics needed 
for various wings. 


Examples 
(1) Roopam cannot pull on with her husband, because 


(i) She finds her husband non-responsive. 
(ii) She has a quarrelsome nature. 
Gii) Her husband is not a good earning member. 
(iv) Her husband drinks heavily. 
(v) She finds her husband too temperamental. 


(2) Ranjit finds his father dead. He is the eldest son in 
the family. He should stand on his feet and take care 
of his family, but Ranjit hesitates to undertake the 


responsibility because 


\ 
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(i) He is not physically fit to shoulder this responsi- 
bility. 
(ii) He is extremely depressed. 


(iii) He wants his younger brother to shoulder partial 
responsibility. 


(iv) He lacks the sense of social responsibility. 


(v) He has not been pulling on well with the members 
of the family. 


The two main techniques which come under this category 
are psychodrama and sociodrama. 

Psychodrama and Sociodrama: ‘‘Socio-drama”, in the 
words of Jennings “‘is an intensive, vivid, living-through 
experience of common concern to the group members experi- 
ence which may have been cut short in life and blocked from 
full expression, leaving unresolved buried emotional impact. 
The process aids the individual in mobilizing his resources for 
behaving spontaneously and discovering his potentialities of 
expressions.” Psychodrama involves the “staging” of a 
situation in which selected members of the group are the 
“actors” and the other members are the spectators. 

Jennings differentiates between psychodrama and socio- 
drama: “A crucial difference betwéen psychodrama and socio- 
drama is the greater emphasis upon the “private” and ‘per- 
sonalised’’ world of the individual in one case (psychodrama) 
and greater emphasis upon what is common in the social rules 
of one individual with others in the second case (socio- 
drama).”’ 

As the word psychodrama implies, the individual has to 
play a role spontaneously in a specified situation. His behavi- 
our is observed. It is assumed that individuals project their 
inner feelings and conflicts in the role they play. 

The therapist or the director plays an important role in 
organising the situation in which the participants may express 
the maximum of their emotional pent-up feelings. He may 
use a variety of themes depending upon the problems of 
individuals. He may select the appropriate situations, assign 
role to individual participants, observe and interpret their 
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action. The psychodrama, thus, is an important technique 
to release the emotional conflict and help the individual for 
better adjustment in life. 

Sociodrama is different in purpose and emphasis from psy- 
chodrama. It deals with the problems, structure and think- 
ing of the group. It portrays social problems with which“ the 
group is concerned. Acting out problem scenes helps many 
youngsters exhibit feelings which heretofore they had not been 
able to express. Since pupils know that they are playing 
make-believe, they can afford to be more daring in testing 
boundaries; they can express feelings and relive painful mom- 
ents which’ they previously may have repressed. Sometimes, 
the subject plays his own role in solving his problems, but 
claims he is playing another’s role. At other times, he labels 
the problem as his own but volunteers for another’s role in 
order to grasp better some particular person's perception of 
the' situation. Even when he deliberately tries to play another’s 
role to see the situation with this other person’s eyes, 
he always projects some of himself into the role. 

When the subject plays a role, itis possible to judge his 
expressive behaviour, his empathy or ability to shift roles 
convincingly, his social tact and understanding and his emotio- 


nal control. 


Projective techniques 


Projective techniques enable a subject to project his inter- 
nal feelings—attitudes, needs, values, or wishes to an external 
object. They aim at getting at the core rather than the 
circumference of the personality structure and are concerned 
with complex mental processes and portray the complete 
personality. 

Projectiye test is a relatively unstructured yet standard 
situation to which a testee is asked to respond, but with as 
few restrictions as possible upon the mode of response. The 
individual presented with an unstructured situation, which 
has little cultural patterning “‘can project upon that plastic 
field his way of seeing life, his meanings, significance, patterns, 
and especially his feelings.” Thus, his individual way of 
organising his experiences and feelings is revealed. The 
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following are some of the major projective techniques. 

1. Free word association: In this test, a list of fifty to 
hundred stimulated words is read out by the tester; to each 
word the subject responds with the first word that comes to 
his mind. He is told not to search about for particularly apt 
associations. Many of the associations are superficial verbal 
habits-opposites, rhymes like black-white, father-mother. But 
a few stimuli may touch on emotional complexes and lead to 
personal responses. Often, these are accompanied by signs of 
embarrasement, blocking or laughter, and by a slow reader’s 
timing or complete failure to respond. These complex indi- 
cators draw attention to a sore spot in the personality which 
repays further exploration. 


(i) Word association test (Hindi) by Manovigyan Shala: 
It is a projective verbal test of personality and is ad- 
ministered individually. The test is for all ages and 
there are fifty-five words (items), There is no time 
limit to complete the test. It is being used to assess 
the dynamics of personality. 


(ii) Word association test by Psychological Research Wing, 
Ministry of Defence: It isa projective verbal test of 
personality and is administered in groups and is meant 
for adults. The test consists of seventy-five words and 
the time required to complete the test is half an hour. 
The validity co-efficient with psychological test battery 
is .75 and with Selection Board’s Assessment .65. 


(iii) Word association test (Gujarati) by S.K. Mitra in col- 
laboration with M.M., Trivedi, S. Pareekh, L. Pustake, 
and S, David: It is a projective verbal type of perso- 
nality test administered individually and is meant for 
adults, There are seventy-five words and the time 
limit to complete the test is more than one hour. 


2. Word connection: This association test was devised by 
Maller and Malamud and adapted for British use by Crown. 
His list consists of fifty stimulus words each followed by two 
responses, one is generally given by normals, one by neurotics. 
Subjects are given this as a printed group test. They haye to 
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tick what seems to them to the best associations. Their scores 
are the number of neurotic choices. The test is very quick and 
simple to give. j 

3. Completion test: In this test, the subject is asked to 
complete a sentence, story, an argument or dialogue. At 
present, the available projective completion tests use verbal 
stimuli. The responses of the subjects are generally verbal, 
but they can: be expressed orally or in written form. Com- 
pletion tests can be used individually and with groups. 


(i) Sentence completion tests: It isa very good projective 
technique of personality testing and reveals . uncon- 
scious motives, hostilities and anxieties. It gives 
indications of feelings and attitudes towards things 
and people. The very form of the test encourages. the 
subject to give non-diagnostic associations. The 
attention of the subject is diverted from himself and 
thus he gives an outlet to deep-seated feelings of which 
he is unaware. Sentence completion is of many types. 
Generally, the beginning of the sentence is given and the 
subject is asked to complete it. The subject is asked to 
go through the list quickly and complete each sentence: 
Generally, the subject is to write the responses. Thus, a 
large number of persons can be tested in one sitting. 
The sentences can be constructed to obtain information 
about different areas of adjustment. There is no time 
limit for responses of which any number may be given. 
These responses are analysed like TAT. The moods, 
purposes, solutions, aspirations are explained according 
to his personality. 


(ii) Rotter incomplete sentence blank: This test contains 
forty incomplete sentences. The subject is directed 
to complete the sentence to express his feelings. Every 
sentence has to be completed ensuring that it is com- 
plete. It is rated on a seven-point scale according to 
the quantity of adjustment or maladjustment. The 
sum of individual rating scales provides total adjust- ` 
ment score which is used for screening. 
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li Story completion test: In this test, the subject is given 
one or two descriptions of dramatic events or. in- 
complete plots on the bases of which they have to 
write a story. The story can be got completed orally 
by small children. Multiple-choice form can also be 
used in story completion tests. 


(iv) Argument completion: For testing attitudes, Murray 
has used argument completion test. The subject is 
given ten cards. On every card is shown the beginning 
ofan argument between two persons. The subject 
being given to understand that his power to argue is 
being tested is asked to complete the argument through 
realistic talk.’ 


4. Rozenweig picture-frustration study: This test is intended 
to serve as a projective method for revealing the subject’s 
characteristic patterns of response to common stress-producing 
situations regarded as important in normal and abnormal 
adjustment. It is available in two form—one for children of 
ages four to fourteen years, and one for persons older than 
that., In both the forms, there are cartoon-like pictures. Each 


Your wife 
and | were 
classmates 
for many 
years. | 
vividly 
remember 
those days. 


Fig. 38 Sampleitems—Rozenweig Picture-Frustration Study 


Aren't you 
being a 
little too 
fussy about 
unimportant 
matters ? 
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picture shows two persons involved in a frustrating situation of 
common occurrence. One person in the pictures is represented 
making a statement which either helps describe the frustration 
of the second individual or is itself actually frustrating to the 
latter. The caption box above the second person is blank. 
The features and expressions in all pictures are omitted. 

The subject is supposed to examine each picture and write 
in the blank box the first appropriate response that occurs to 
him. Young children give oral responses which can be written 
by the examiner. It is assumed that the subject identifies 
himself, consciously or unconsciously, with the frustrated indi- 
vidual in each situation and the replies given by him are 
projections of his own ways of acting. The situations presented 
are of two kinds: ego-blocking and super-ego blocking. In the 
first kind, there is some- “‘obstacle, personal or impersonal 
which interrupts, disappoints, deprives, or otherwise directly 
frustrates the subject.” The second type of blocking represents 
some “‘accusation, charge or incrimination of the subject by 


Fig. 39 Sample items—Chatterice’s Preference Record Card 
someone else.” After recording the responses, an inquiry 
follows. 
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Scoring of responses is based upon direction of aggression, 
and reaction type. Under the first, three forms of expression 
are distinguished: (a) extra-punitiveness, in which aggression 
is turned on to the environment; (b) intropunitiveness, whereby 
the subject turns the aggression upon himself; and (c) im- 
punitiveness, in which aggressionis evaded in an effort to 
gloss over the frustration. Rozenweig believed that in frus- 
tration, extra-punitive individual will blame others, intro- 
punitive will blame himself, and impunitive will blame himself 
and will free others of blame. 

Adolescent picture fantasy test by Jai Prakash: It is a 
projective test of personality and is administered individually. 
The test is meant for adolescents and it contains sixteen cards. 
The time limit to complete the test is one hour and twenty 
minutes. The test has been standardised on 80 adolescents. The 
reliability coefficient has been determined by test-retest method. 
The test has been validated against TAT and picture story 
test of P.M. symbols. It has been used to study personality 
deviations in school and college adolescents. 

5. Drawing, painting and sculpture: Artistic productions can 
also be used as projective techniques. These can bein the 
form of absolutely unstructured forms like finger paintings or 
they can be in such form as appear painting of an individual. 

-In one method which is much in use, the children are given 
mud. They are asked to make whatever they like. If the child 
makes his own image, it has to be seen that the different parts 
of the body are in right proportion. Small or bigger nose or 
very small arms are indications of the self-concept. Often, 
children give expression to feelings which through creative 
activities they are otherwise not in a position to express. 

The activity of finger painting can be used with adults and 
children. The subject is given different paints and is encou- 
raged to make things of his own liking. How the subject 
starts Work is as important as what he draws. Some persons 
hesitate. putting their fingers in the paint or prepare odd 
things with its help. Some adult subjects, like children feel 
happy with colour. The selection of colour, the proportion of 
the product, balance are used for interpretation. For example, 
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if the subject puts blots in the form of circles only with one 
colour, it can be believed that the subject is suffering from 
acute psychiatric problem. Similarly, the style and content of 
drawings provide valuable diagnostic units. Speed of drawing 
may indicate impulsiveness; slowness, either indecision or 
compulsive perfectionism. Distortions reveal emotional 
problems and repression, heavy lines show tension or aggres- 
sion; light or broken lines suggest timidity or insecurity; and 
posture shows interest or imagination. Comparison of man 
and woman drawings may reveal sex attitudes and adjustment. 
But all these signs may have to be discounted in terms of the 
individual’s environment and aristic training. 

6. Play: This is very important in the life of young children. 
It provides “natural” situations relatively free from external 
inhibiting forces. Being unstructured, play provides opportu- 
nity for fantasy and imaginativeness to operate, and gives 
scope to individuality of expression. 

In this technique, the child is introduced to a collection of 
toys which he is permitted to use freely, while the observer 
notes his activities with respect to the particular items em- 
ployed, the use made of them, the organisation or patterning 
of toys, attitudes towards each toy, vocalisations, and general 
behaviour in the play situation. The toys themselves must be 
able to provide insights into a child’s personality and needs. 
The items include dolls representing members of the family, 
furniture, water, sand, vehicles, animals, building blocks, 
balloons, sticks, or any other objects relevant in a particular 
instance. 

It has been found that by varying the composition of play 
groups and the type of toys or material, it is possible to use 
play situations for making comparative ratings of traits such 
as originality, sympathy, persistence, desire for attention, sense 
of responsibility, prejudice, and dependence upon older 
persons. 

7. Rorschach ink-blot test: This test was devised by 
Rorschach, a Swiss psychologist, as an aid in personality diag- 
nosis. It consists of ten ink-blots which are unstructured. 
The subject perceives things in them in reference to his own 
intellectual, emotional and motivational state. He projects 
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into them his own interpretations. The cards are of definite 
size, The subject is shown each card in turn and is asked to 
tell without any hesitation what he sees in the ink-blot. 
‘ Responses are scorable in terms of location, determinant and 
content. The test demands a lot of training and skillin scor- 
ing and interpretation on the part of the examiner. Sample 
item has been given in Figure 37. 

8. Thematic apperception test: It isa leading projective 
personality test. The stories told about the pictures of the 
TAT are considered as projections, that is ascriptions of feel- 
ings and sentiments or needs and drives of the patient to 


Fig. 40 Sample items—Rorschach-Ink Blot Test of Personality 
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Fig. 41 Sample items—Thematic Apperception Test 


pictures—subjects or objects of the outside world. The 
subject tells his story orally; the administrator records the 
esponses by hand or some recording device or an unseen 
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stenographer. Selected cards can be given to the subjects with 
written or oral instructions emphasising that he should look 
at only one picture ata time and then write the stories on 
plain paper, in the office or at home or even as a member of 
the group to which the TAT pictures are being shown ona 
screen. The subject is expected to spontaneously write about 
three hundred words per story. ; 

For the interpretation of the TAT, it should be remembered 
that TAT pictures are best seen psychologically as a series of 
social situations and interpersonal relations. Instead of res- 
ponding to real people in real situations, the client or patient 
is responding to people in the pictures which he imagines as 
certain social situations. Since he is under less constraint of 
conventionality or reality, his verbal behaviour is more likely 
to depict his inner feelings. By this means we get at the con- 
temporary patterns of his social behaviour and may be able to 
infer the genesis of these patterns where interpretation means 
the finding of a common denominator in the contemporary 
and genetic behaviour ‘patterns of a person. The interpre- 
tation of the TAT means the finding of common denominators 
and patterns in the stories. 

9. The children apperception test: The CAT isa version of 
the TAT modified by Leopold Bellak and Sonya Soral Bellak 
for use with children between the ages of ‘three and ten. It 
was designed to facilitate understanding of a child’s relation- 
ship to his most important figures and drives. The pictures 
elicit responses to feeding problems specifically, and oral prob- 
lems generally; to investigate problems of sibling rivalry; to 
illuminate the attitude towards parental figures and the way 
in which these figures are apperceived; to learn about the 
child’s relationship to the parents as a couple, technically 
spoken of as the oedipal complex and its culmination in the 
primal scene. The test is also intended to elicit the child’s 
phantasies about aggression; acceptance by adult world 
and his fear of being lonely at night with a possible relation 
to masturbation, toilet behaviour and the parent’s response to 
it, ` 
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Fig. 42 Sample Item—Children Appreciation Test. 

The CAT like the TAT is better able to reveal the dynamics 
of interpersonal relationships, of drive constellations, and the 
nature of defences against them. The CAT consists of ten 
pictures depicting animals in various situations. It is to be 
used with children of both sexes primarily between the ages of 
three and ten for maximum usefulness. It may be clinically 
useful in determining the dynamic factors likely to be related 
to a child’s reaction in a group, in school or kindergarten, or 
to events athome. It may be profitable in the hands of the 
psychoanalyst, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the social 
worker and the teacher as well as the psychologically trained 
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pediatrician. It may also be used directly in therapy as a play 
technique. Sample item has been given in Figure 42. 

These projective techniques are useful in a number of 
ways: 


(i) It is very difficult to take in these techniques. The 
subject is not aware about the interpretation of his 
responses. The counsellor comes to know when the 
individual tries to change responses. 

‘@ii) The projective techniques can be used with every age, 

+ caste and intelligence level. The directions are very 
simple and reading/writing is not required in many 
cases. 

(iii) These techniques are specially useful for children who 
are unable to tell about their problems, react to the 
techniques as if these were play. 

(iv) These techniques are specially helpful to the individuals 
who are in need of psychiatric treatment. 


But the use of these techniques requires experts who are 
not readily available. Moreover, interpretation of the tests is 
time-consuming and it is difficult to test a large number of 
subjects. 


8. Anecdotal record 


This is also a promising approach to the investigation of 
pupil personality. Anecdotal record isa description of the 
student’s conduct and personality in terms of frequent, brief, 
concrete observations of the student made and recorded by 
the teacher, counsellor or administrator. If these observations 
are summariséd chronologically, a fair account of the person- 
ality of the student can be built up. 

It gives a dynamic picture of the student in diverse situa- 
tions and thus is a good device for the assessment of person- 
ality, 


9, Autobiography 


Itis a personal and comprehensive document of an indi- 
vidual which can prove useful in obtaining information about 
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his personality dynamics. This device can be used more for 
gaining understanding of a student’s ‘inner world’ than for 
ascertaining the facts regarding his ‘outer world’, The more - 
secure and happy the student, the more likely he is to report 
accurately. The more unhappy and insecure the student, the 
more likely he is to protect himself through fantasy, rationali- 
sation, identification and other mechanisms. A proper 
interpretation of autobiography, thus, will give an insight into 
the personality of the individual. 


10, The daily diary ‘ 


The daily diary kept by students can also serve asa good 
device for a measure of personality. The diary being very 
personal can contain the record of such events, thoughts and 
feelings as are of great importance to the student. If properly 
kept and made available to the counsellor, and used by him in 
confidence, the diary can serve as a useful medium of throw- 
ing light upon many aspects of the personality of the indi- 
vidual. Being an hour by hour record of the individual, it is 
valuable for showing the general pattern of a student’s life, 
the activities in which he is currently engaged regularly, and 
some of his special interests. 


Difficulties in personality testing 


The difficulties encountered in personality testing are the 
subject’s reluctance to disclose sensitive information. An indi- 
vidual’s personality reflects his characteristic behaviour traits 
and the way he consistently reacts to his environment. In 
assessing personality we are not interested in a person’s best 
behaviour but want to find out his typical behaviour in 
ordinary situations. We occasionally alter our behaviour 
patterns in times of illness, personal misfortune or family 
troubles. But most of us also want to appear at our best 
before others. A person whois being questioned about his 
personality may be reluctant to disclose information that will 
show him in an unfavourable light. Any measurement of 
personality, therefore, must take into account the possibility 
that the person being assessed may not be displaying his 
characteristic way of behaving. Besides, obtaining an accurate 
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picture of a person’s personality the psychologist often has to 
ask questions about sensitive areas, such as the person's 
emotional adjustment to life, his relations with other people, 
his intimate family history, and his attitudes. This can be 
construed as an unwarranted intrusion in the privacy of an 
individual. y 


Resume 


1. Personality is considered as the sum of an individual’s 
behaviour in social situations. “Behaviour includes 
not only overt acts but inward feeling tone produced 
by the situation as interpreted by the individual 
through introspection. It is a dynamic organisation. 


2, A number of theories of personality have been 
advanced by distinguished psychologists. The consti- 
tutional theory, psychoanalytic theory, self theory, 
trait theory are significant. 


3. Personality has three distinct measurable aspects 
namely physique, chemique and psychique. There are 
five segments of personality—character, adjustment, 
temperament, interests and attitudes. In order to 
study the individual all aspects and segments of 
personality need to be assessed, 


4. Personality testing is necessary to: 
G) help the students in proper educational and 
vocational choice; 
(ii) help the jndividual in resolving emotional con- 
flicts; 
Gii) help the teacher and the counsellor. 


5. A number of techniques can be used for personality 
testing—interview, observation, self-ratings and personality 
inventories, check lists, rating scales, situational or behavioural 
tests, projective techniques, anecdotal records, autobiography, 
and the daily diary. 


Evaluation 
1. What do you understand by ‘personality’. Describe 
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some techniques which may be employed in evaluating. 
the personality of a student. 


Discuss the different theories of personality. 

What do you understand by ‘constituțional theory of 
personality? Discuss in detail. 

What is meant by trait theory of personality? 

Discuss the views of psychologists who have advanced 
the psychoanalytic theory of personality. 

Discuss self-rating and personality inventories as 
personality testing techniques. What are their limit- 
ations? 

Discuss the value of situational tests for measuring 
personality. Name some of the situational tests. 


What do you understand by projective techniques? 
Discuss any four of them in detail. 


Discuss the value of sociometric techniques as instru- 
ments of personality assessment. Compare TAT and 
Rorschach’s ink-blot test as instrument of personality 
assessment. 


Write notes on: 


(a) Check lists 

(b) Rating scales 

(c) Observation 

(d) Autobiography i 
(e) Anecdotal record 

(f) The daily diary / 

Which of the following is the ink-blot test: 

(a) Thematic apperception test 

(b) Rorschach test 

(c) Simon Binet test 

(d)- WAIS test. 

Rorschach ink-blot’test is used in the diagnosis of the 
personality of a person. Itis based on the pheno- 
menon of: 
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(a) Projection 

(b) Identification 
(c) Transference 
(d) Introspection. 


TAT as a projective test is: 


(a) Open and structured 

(b) Open and unstructured 

(c) Disguised and unstructured 
(d) None of these. 


Psychodrama can be considered a system of: 


(a) Psycho-analysis 

(b) Existential analysis 
(c) Client-centred therapy 
(d) Group therapy 

(e) None of these. 


Discuss the advantages and limitations of projective 
techniques of assessing personality. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BUREAUX IN INDIA 
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Assistant Director, State Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Office of the DPI, Assam, 
Gauhati-5. 

Head, I/C, Department of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, SCERT, Andhra Pradesh, Inside Aliya 
Upper Primary School, Hyderabad-500001. 

State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Kadam Kuan, Patna (Bihar). 

Vocational Guidance Officer, Institute of Vocational 
Guidance, SIE, Government of Gujarat, behind H.L. 
College of Commerce, Ahmedabad-9. 

Incharge Guidance Unit, State Institute of Education, 
Poojapura, Trivandrum-12. ` 


. College of Educational Psychology and Guidance, Go- 


vernment of Madhya Pradesh, Jabalpur. 

Institute of Vocational Guidance and Selection, -Go- 
vernment of Maharashtra, 3, Mahapalika Marg, 
Bombay-1. 

State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 
Sreepuram Extension, No. 12 Kumara Park, Banga- 
lore-20. 

State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, 


; Radhanath Training College, Cuttack, Orissa. 


Manovigyan Shala, Government of Uttar Pradesh, 
Allahabad. 
Principal, Bureau of Educational and Psychological 
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Research, David Hare Training College, 25-3, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Calcutta-19. 

Deputy Director, State Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, SCERT Building, Udaipur 
(Rajasthan). - 


Psychologist, Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, SIE, Imphal (Manipur). 


. Counsellor, Bureau of Educational and Vocational 


Guidance, Bahamalipur, Government of Tripura, 
Agartala, f 


. Psychologist, State Guidance Bureau, SIE, Alwar 


Road, Gurgaon, Haryana, 


. Director, State Guidance Bureau, Punjab SCO, 8 


Sector 7 C, Chandigarh. 


. Counsellor Incharge, State Bureau of Educational and 


Vocational Guidance, SDB College Building, Shimla-4 


. Incharge, State Bureau of Educational and Vocational 


Guidance, SIE, Roop Nagar, Delhi-110007. 


. State Institute of Education, Srinagar (J & K). 


Counsellor, State Bureau of Educational and Vocation- 
al Guidance, Office of the DPI, Meghalaya, Shiilong. 
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GUIDANCE SYLLABUS FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Talks 


. Adjustment with the school 

. Adjustment with the classroom 

. Adjustment with the peers 

. Getting the best out-of-school education 


Use of leisure—development of hobbies 


. Effective study habits 


Preparing and taking examinations 


. Improving reading ability 

. You, your parents and your teachers 

. Guidance for the backward and the gifted 

. Adolescence—its problems and needs 

. Sex problems and adjustments 

. Living in the hostels 

. Looking for a job—where to look for, how to apply 
. Filling an application form, writing an application 

. Appearing for an interview i 


Choose your career 


. Entry and success in a job 
. Helping in administration 


Use of library 


. Participation in co-curricular activities 
. Curriculum choice, curriculum planning and guidance. 


Orientation Talks 


1. 


2. 


z} 


Information about curricular, co-curricular offerings 


in school 
Information about stipends, scholarships, grants, loans, 


etc. 
Information about freeships, concessions, part-time/ 
vocation employment schemes 
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9. 


10. 
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Information about correspondence courses 
Information about courses and careers open to matri- 
culate and higher secondary students 

Information about different entrance examinations 
Considerations for taking a particular stream—acade- 
mic or vocational 

Apprenticeship schemes 

Changing occupational pattern 

Guidance agencies at various levels. 


Career Talks 


. Avenues open to dropouts at VIII standard level 


Avenues open to matriculates/higher secondary pass 
candidates 

Avenues open to graduates 

Be your own employer 

Government service—scope of employment, methods 
of recruitment, etc. 

Different careers (talks may be arranged on as many 
careers as possible) 

Screening of guidance films/filmstrips (as many as 
possible) 

Plant tours (as many as possible) 


| Career day/career conference (at least twice a year) 


Preparing scrap books 
Encouraging children to collect “Courses and the 
Careers” information. 


Appendix 3 
AN OUTLINE FOR A CAREER TALK 


1. Introduction 


The job, its meaning and importance in modern 
times. 


2. Job requirements 
(a) Educational qualifications 
G) Subjects to be taken up for Matric/Higher Second- 
ary/ISC Exam. 
(ii) Higher study and training courses 
Duration : Institutions offering the courses; 
Details of fees/scholarships/stipends, hostel 
facilities, total expenses likely etc. 
(iii) Facilities for higher studies abroad 
(b) Physical qualities—Strength, hearing, eyesight, endur- 
ance, etc. 
(c) Mental and social qualities—Interest, aptitude, intelli- 
gence, initiative, co-operation, leadership, etc. 
(d) Sex requirements 


(e) Age requirements 


3. How to know about vacancies ? 


Through newspaper advertisements; 

Through employment exchanges; 

Through guidance bureaus; 

Through personal contacts with institutions/persons 
in the line etc, 
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4, Nature of the job and working conditions 


Indoor/outdoor work Daily work Health risk 
Noisy/quiet conditions Weekly work Accident 
risk 
Clean/dirty conditions Overtime Typical 
places of 
employment 
Hot/cold conditions Work in Responsibi- 
shifts lities etc. 


5, Wages and other benefits 


Starting salary, allowances, scale of pay, bonus bene- 
fits, if any, etc. 

Avenues of promotion (seniority, outstanding work, 
etc.) 

Leave entitled 

Training on job 

Free education for children, free medical aid, etc. 
Other benefits 


6. Employment opportunities 


Note 


Local, within district, state level, national level, 
abroad 


Class to which the talk is to be delivered 
Medium of talk 
Date, time and place 


Appendix 4 
MODEL EDUCATIONAL TALK 


Developing effective study habits 
Friends, 


The story is told of an Egyptian prince who went to the 
library at Alexandria to learn geometry from Ptolemy, the 
great mathematician. The prince explained that he had only 
a little time. So he wanted to learn geometry very quickly 
and very easily. Ptolemy sent him away with the statement: 
“There are many royal roads, but there is no royal road to 
learning.” The statement is still true. The road to learning 
is study and it is a hard, steep, rough road. Study is, above 
everything else, hard work. It has always been hard work, 
and there are no indications at present which hint that science 
is going to accomplish a vitamin-capsule method of learning 
that will eliminate study. Study is still the old fashioned 
formula—nine-tenth perspiration and one-tenth inspiration. 


What is study ? 
Dear Students, 

Study is the process of acquiring knowledge. It is the 
sum of all the habits, determined purposes and enforced 
practices that the individual uses in order to learn. Effective 
study habits lead to desirable relationships and ultimately to 
success. Since many people do not study effectively, they 
fail. They even fail to diagnose their difficulties and generally 
attribute it to luck or some other factor. Mass failures in 
the examinations, poor performance even of those with 
apparently high scholastic aptitude, and ability are serious 
problems. Many are the answers given for these and many 
attempts are made to tackle this problem. But the problem 
still defies solution. Teachers do their best; they complete the 
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courses well in time; in a bid to get good results, some 
teachers even spoon-feed the students and yet the results are far 
from satisfactory. One of the major causes of the sad state of 
affairs probably is the poor study habits of the students. ` The 
students do not know the skill of finding what they want, the 
skill of fixing up the subject-matter in their mind and the skill 
of organising it for use. They do not know how to take 
advantage of the basic tools of education—time, books 
and teachers. They seldom learn in a systematic manner, 
seldom follow a schedule or a plan of action. No wonder 
they fail. 

The regular course of one year in a school/college/uni- 
versity requires about 1800 hours of study time. The working 
year is about 200 days. About five hours are spent in class. A 
minimum of three to four hours of the day is needed for out- 
side study. Thus, 1000 hours are spent in the classroom and a 
minimum of 600 to 800 hours for outside study are required. 
What percentage of this time is spent in developing efficient 
study habits? It is obvious your success will be measured by your 
ability to study. You must have an organised and a systematic 
approach to study to have a sure and speedier success. You 
must have the desire to learn. It was this desire to learn that 
made Lincoln to say in many speeches and letters what others 
were beginning to feel but could not express. He became 
one of the greatest masters of the English prose, although he 
had no one to teach how to study and very little with which 
to study. No one provided-him books and classes and study 
halls. He snatched his study period between hours of hewing 
away the wilderness and fighting hunger. 

In order that you are able to achieve up to your capacity, 
you must have the desire to learn which means that from 
within you must come the drive to bring to full working 
capacity all your abilities and talents—all these must be used 
while doing your assignments in textbooks, listening in class- 
rooms, preparing for examinations. Again, you must have 
self-discipline in studying. You must have good memory and 
you must have a skill in assimilation. 

Kindly remember, there are three basic skills in edu- 
cation: 
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G) The skill of finding what one wants; 
Gi) The skill of fixing it in one’s mind; and 
(iii). The skill of organising it for use. 


The skill of finding what you want will develop and in- 
crease as long as you nourish it. The skill of fixing it up in 
one’s mind requires the development of good study habits, 
habits which will drive you to expend your whole energies in 
training and disciplining your mind to the point where success 
from hard work becomes your greatest pleasure. If study is 
well organised and good habits are formed, there is no reason 
why success will not be there during and after your period of 
study, k 

Today, we know that there is an explosion of knowledge 
and it is not possible to teach everything of everything. It 
is also not possible to spoon-feed pupils. And eyen if spoon 
feeding were possible, it does not result in good education. 
What is important is to make pupils able enough to learn by 
themselves. You will be able to learn by yourself if you have 
developed proper study habits which can lead you to learn 
and read efficiently and effectively, how to memorise quickly 
and how to read systematically. To be a good student, it is 
necessary to be able to read, memorise and write speedily and 
effectively. 

Now the question arises: 


When to develop study habits? 


Dear friends, 

It is never too early to begin developing study habits. It 
is also never too late to build good study habits and skills. 
Interest and self-discipline may be emphasised in the early 
stages and memory and assimilation process, assignments and 
memorising could be emphasised during the secondary, college 
and university stages. But earlier we pay attention to the 
formation of good habits, the better. For developing good 
study habits, you may follow these tips: j 

1. A definite time for study of specific lessons. Prepare 
a schedule or plan of action and budget your time properly and 
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distribute the available time over the difficult subjects. The 
subjects in which you are good or the ones you like most, 
have also to be given adequate time but this should not be 
at the cost of those in which you are weak or you do not like. 
From the examination point of view it is necessary to give 
enough time to make up for deficient subjects. 

2. Follow the schedule steadily so that it becomes the easy 
and natural routine. Constant repetition makes good habit 
a part of the person who practises it. 

3. Select suitable place of study with the least number of 
distractions and disturbances. Favourable environments of 
‘study make for good concentration. Take care of this point 
right from the beginning. 

4. Build-up will to work and achieve. Ideal conditions 
are not always possible to obtain. Any dificiency can be 
compensated for by the will to work and achieve. There are 
innumerable examples of students, the students who could 
not afford even suitable lights for studying and yet made 
tremendous progress and reachéd the top by studying under 
street light. So, develop proper motivation for hard work. 

5. Develop proper reading conditions. Hold the book at 
an angle and about 25 centimeters away. The book should 
be placed onthe table. Light should come from the left. 
Avoid reading in dim light or in glare. A reclining position in 
bed is also not good as that will make you sleep. 

6. While studying, it is important to break up the studied 
material into small parts or points and to go on recapitulating 
the material read up to a point. Think as you read. Read 
for ideas not for words. Practice summarising each paragraph 
quickly in your mind. Ask yourself questions about the points 
you have read. 

7. Taking brief notes on the read material isa great help. 
Note down the page number of the book in brief notes. This 
will help for future reference to the full text, if necessary. 

8. Underline important items, make marginal notes on 
what you want to re-check. Ask/put relevant questions in the 
margin. 

9. Recite the part of the material, paragraphs, rules, 
Principles as you proceed. Take your eyes off the material 
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and go over it in your mind. Also connect the material with 
what you have already studied. What does this paragraph 
add to the part which came before ? What will this paragraph 
lead to ? Good organisation is the result of reciting, outlining, 
questioning and recording. 
10. Memorise rules, principles, information that are needed 
again and again. Improve the skill in memorising by diligent 
use of the following suggestions : 


(i) Be sure of the importance of the material you are 
trying to memorise. 


Gi) Understand what the meaning is before you want 
to memorise. 


(ii) Focus your complete attention upon the things you 
want to memorise and not only on the words. 


(iv) Work with whole unit not part; the whole table, the 
complete rules, the whole poem, the entire list. 


(v) If possible and necessary, study aloud what you are 
memorising. Use the association as an aid to recall. 


(vi) Connect the material with something which is already 
a part of your experience. Study period for memori- 
sation must be short and active if you are to get the 
most out of your time. É 


11. Plan before you write and be specific and definite. 

12. Fatigue should not be allowed to hamper the progress 
of the study. Long hours of study without break will put a 
strain. So rest periods are necessary for good study. Rest 
periods should, however, not be too frequent. The puplis 
should be asked to make a schedule of the rest periods and 
study periods say. thirty minutes study and five minutes rest 
and the like. You can stretch out and relax during 
this rest interval. You can take some light exercise. 
This change in activity from mental to physical is good from 
the point of view of physical health and for overcoming bore- 
dom and fatigue. a 

13. Clear doubts, remove difficulties. If you have doubts 
and difficulties, you should take a note of them, get the help of 
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the elder members of the family, teachers, and fellow students 
as early as possible. 

14. And last of all, subject your progress to evaluation so 
that the available time is put to the best use and the goals are 
achieved. If you take care and insist on developing and 
promoting good study habits, you can always expect better 
achievement. Learning will aslo become satisfying and 
automatic. 


Appendix 5 


HINTS FOR ORGANISING A CAREER CONFERENCE 


(A) What is a career conference ? 
(B) Types of career conference 


(a) One day career conference 

\(b) “Two days/three days/week’s conference 

(c) Conference for students of one or three or four 
colleges 

(d) Conference for students of the same class or different 
classes 

(e) Conference for girls/boys only or for both. 


(C) Organising a career conference 
I. When to organise the career conference 1 


Il. How to organise the career conference ? 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(a) 
(e) 


(£) 
(g) 
(h) 


Setting up a conference committee 

Preliminary survey of students’ vocational choices 
Selection of topics for the career talks 

Selection of speakers and career experts 
Providing an outline of the talk to career represen- 
tatives 

Sending of invitations 

Publicising the conference 

Programme of the conference day 


(i) Putting up the detailed programme on the 
school notice boards 

Gi) Putting up the lists of different groups on the 
notice boards 
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(iii) Inspirational talk 
(iv) Inauguration 
(v) Announcement of the programme 
(vi) Tea 
(vii) Talks on different careers in different rooms 
(viii) Screening of films/filmstrips on relevant 
careers 
III. Evaluation of the career conference 

(D) Follow up 

(E) Advantages of holding career conference 

(F) How to overcome the limitations of career conference ? 


= 


wn 


Appendix 6 
LIST OF AGENCIES PUBLISHING CAREER 
LITERATURE AND OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION MATERIALS 


. Central Institute for Research and Training in Employ- 


ment Service (Career Study Centre), D.G.E. and T., 
Pusa, New Delhi. 


. Ministry, of Education and Social Welfare, Shastri 


Bhavan, New Delhi, 


. Directorate General of Health Services (Ministry of 


Health, Family Planning, Works, Housing and Urban 
Development), New Delhi. 


. National Council of Educational Research and Train- 


ing, Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi. 


. Institute of Vocational Guidance and Selection, 3, 


Mahapalika Marg, Bombay-1. 


. University Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zaffar 


Marg, New Delhi. 


. Association of Indian Universities, Rouse Avenue, 


New Delhi. 


. Central Statistical Organisation, Sardar Patel Bha- 


van, Sansad Marg, New Delhi. 


. Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, Rafi 


Marg, New Delhi. 


. Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Krishi Bha- 


van, New Delhi. , 


. Inter-University Board of India, Dyal Singh Library 


Building, Din Dyal Upadhyay Marg, New Delhi. 


. Union Public Service Commission, Dholpur House, 


New Delhi. 
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13. State Guidance Bureaux in the country. 
14. University Employment Information and Guidance 


Bureaux. 


15. Delhi Administration, Delhi. 
16. Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, New Delhi. 
17. Personnel Services Directorate, Naval Headquarters 


New Delhi. 


18. The Institute of Chartered Accountants of India, Indra- 


0 


prastha Marg, New Delhi. 


' 19. State Directorates of Employment and Training. 


Appendix 7 


Test publishers and distributors 


` The names and addresses of the leading Indian publishers 
and distributors of psychological tests have been given below, 
Catalogues of current tests can be obtained from these publi- 
shers on request. Each catalogue lists all the tests published 
and sold by them, including some foreign tests. Š 


y 


Agra Psychological Research Cell, Tiwari Kothi, 
Belanganj, Agra-282004. t 


. Atma Ram and Sons, Kashmiri Gate, Delhi-110006, 
. Bharat Prakashan, 44, Kalyan Bhavan, Tilak Road, 


Ahmedabad-1. 


. Mansayan, 32, Netaji Subhash Marg, New 


Dethi-1 10002. 


. National Psychological Corporation, 4/23 Kachehri 


Ghat, Agra-282004. 


. Psycho Centre, T-22, Green Park, New Delhi-110016. 
. Purohit and Purohit, Shukavarwar Peth, Poone-2. 
. Rupa Psychological Centre, 3,19/60, Deoriabir, Bheul- 


pura, Post Box 27, Varanasi-221001. 
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Some Representative Tests in Different Areas _ 


. Intelligence-Individual 


Name of the ‘test Author 
Bhatia Battery C.M. Bhatia 
Porteus Maze Test S.D. Porteus 


Stanford-Binet Intelligence 

Scale, Form L-M, 1972 Norms 

Edition Stanford-Binet 
Stanford-Binet Scale III 

Revision(Hindi Adaptation) S.P. Kulshrestha 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence David: Wechsler 
Scale—Revised (WAIS-R) 

Wechsler’s Adult Performance David Wechsler 
Scale of Intelligence 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children—Revised (WISC-R) David Wechsler 
Wechsler Pre-school and Primary 

Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) David Wechsler 
Bhatt’s Gujarati Adaptation of 

WISC ` M.C. Bhatt 
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Intellience Tests-Group 
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S. No, Name of the test Binor 
1. Army Alpha Examination Wells 
2. Cognitive Abilities Test Robert L. Thorndike 
and Elizabeth Hagen 
3.  Culture-Fair Intelligence Test. Raymond B and 
Scale I ! A.K.S Cattell 
4. Culture-Fair Intelligence Test | Raymond B. and 
Scale II A.KS, Cattell 
5. Culture-Fair Intelligence Test Raymond Band » 
Scale IIL A.K.S. Cattell 
6. Culture-Fair Intelligence Test S. Rao 
7. Draw-a- Man Test for Children Promila Pathak 
8. Desai-Bhatt Group Test of K.G. Desai and C.L. » 
Intelligence for pupils of Bhatt 
Standard VIII to XII 
(in Gujarati) 
9, Group Test of Intelligence (13 to 
17+ years) G.C. Ahuja 
10. Group Test of Intelligence Promila Ahuja 
11. Group Intelligence Test Prayag Metha 
12. Group Test of Intelligence R.K. Tandon 
13. Human Figure Drawing Test A.N. Mishra- 
14. Indian Adaptation of Binet {S.R. Kulshrestha 
Simon Scale (1960) 
15. Iowa Test of Basic Skills A.N. Hieronymus, 


E.F. Lindquist and 
H.D. Hoover 


_ Problem Solving Ability Test... 
» Progressive Matrices for Children J.C. Raven 
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Jalota’s Group Test of Mental” 


S. Jalota 
Ability 
Mixed Type Group Test of ° R.N. Mehrotra R 
Intelligence _ 
Otis-Lennon School Ability Test Otis and Pot 


KR. Garg 


Revised Beta Examination: Kellogg Morton 
School and College Ability Addison Wesley 
Tests Series IIL (SCAT-III)) ~ (Publishers) 
Sharma Draw-a-Bicycle Test T.R. Sharma 
„of Intelligence f 


Standard Progressive Matrices J.C. Raven 
for Adults . : 


(LX ors 
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B. Aptitude 


S. No. 


il 


15. 


Name of the test Author 
a ES E 
A Battery of Clerical Aptitude Kiran Gupta i 
` Test ' i 
Battery of Mechanical Aptitude A, Sharma 
Tests 
Bennet Mechanical Comprehen- Bennett. 
sion Test 
Chatterji’s Scientific Knowledge S. Chatterji 
and Aptitude Test 
Differential Aptitude Test Bennett 
Graves Design Judgment Graves 
Horn Art Aptitude Inventory — Charles C. Horn 
Indian Adaptation of Differen- J.M. Ojha 
tial Aptitude Tests (Hindi) 
Meir Art Tests O Norman Č, Meir 
1. Art Judgement 
2. Aesthetic Perception 
Minnesota Clerical Test D.M Andrew, 
Donald G. Patterson 
Musical Aptitude Profile E. Gordon 
Revised, Minnesota Paper Form Minnesota 
Board i 
Scientific Aptitude Test Battery K.K. Aggarwal 
Scientific Aptitude Test for A.K.P. Sinha 
College Students 
Teaching Aptitude Test R.P. Singh, 
Teaching Aptitude Test Jai Prakash 


16. 
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C. 


S. No. 


1 


ee 


eens 
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Interests 


Name of the test, 


Author 


Adaptation of Kuder Preference N.P. Sing 


Record 


Chatterji’s Non-Language 


Preference Record 
Comprehensive Scale of 
Entrepreneurship 


Educational Interest Record 
Interest Inventory (English and 


Gujarati) 
Interest Record 


interest Test R Parisuchi 
Kuder Interest Inventories 
Kuder Vocational Preference 


Record 


Kuder General Interest Survey 
Kuder Occupational Interest 


Inventory 


Minnesota Vocational Interest 


Inventory 


Occupational and Avocational 
Interest Record (English) 


Strong Campbell Interest 


Inventory (SCHH) 


Vecational Interest Inventory 


(English) 


Vocational and Educational 


Record 


Vocational Interest 
Inventory (Gujarati) 


Vocational Preference Record 


S. Chatterji 
V.P. Sharma 


S.P. Kulshrestha 
J. Mascarenhas 


R.P. Singh 

S.P. Kulshrestha 
G, Frederic Kuder 
G. Frederic Kuder 


G. Frederic Kuder 
G. Frederic Kuder 


Clark and Campbell 
S.B.L. Bharadwaj 
Strong 

Vv. ANR Mathew 
S. P. Kulshrestha 
N.D. Badami 


Manovigyan Shald, 
Allahabad 


nA a a 
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D. Attitude 


Ae RB FS ns 


S. No. Name of the test Author 


Te lg 


1. Adolescent Social Attitude Scale N.Y. Reddy, 


T.N. Rao, 
V.V. Padmaker and 
J, Pereira 
2. Attitude Towards Punishment Pratibha Deo 
Scale _ 
3. Attitude Towards Politics, R. Rath 
Economics and Educational 
Tssues - 
4, Caste Prejudice Scale Prasad and Prasad 
_ Family Planning Attitude Test Jai Prakash 
6. General Attitude Scale C.L. Anand & 
P.N. Dave 
7. Mohsin N. Scales S.M. Mohsin 
8. Religious Attitude Scale Rajamanickam 
(Likert type) 8 
9. Religious Attitude Scale Rajamanickam # 


(Thurstone type) 

10. Sex Behaviour Atttitude Scale Y. Singh 

11. Social Integration Attitude B. Roy 
Scale (English) 

12. Super Market Attitude Scale B. Roy 

13. ` Teacher Attitude Inventory S.P. Ahluwalia 
(Hindi and English) 


14. The Family Attitude Rita Ghatak 
Questionnaire 

15. The Indian Caste-Prejudice S.N. Singh and 
Scale R.N. Prasad 

16. The Retardate Attitude Rita Ghatak 
Questionnaire 


17 Vetter Radicalism-Conservatism Rajamanickam 
Scale 


J 
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E. Personality 


S. No. 


15 
2 


Name of the test Author 
Aligarh Adjustment Inventory A.J. Qadri 
Adjustment Inventory for A.K. Sinha and 
School Students R.P. Singh 
Adjustment Inventory H.S. Asthana 


Ascendance-Submission 
Reaction Study 


Ascendance-Submission Scale 
(English) 


Ascendance-Submission Scale 
Bell’s Adjustment Inventory 


D.N. Srivastava, 
N. Allport, Govind 
Tiwari 

Kamal Dwivedi 


Kamal Dwivedi 
Bell 


Bernreuter Personality Inventory Bernreuter 


Boyd’s Personality 
Questionnaire 


Boyd 


A Measure of Authoritarianism V.K. Kool 


(Hindi) 


California Psychological Inven- — 


tory 

Cattell’s Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire 

D.I. Inventory 

Children Apperception Test 
Comrey Personality Scales 
Dimensions of Temperament 
Dependence Proneness Scale 
(Hindi) 


Dutt Personality Inventory 
Ego Strength Scale 
Fear Check List 


Pratibha Deo and 
S.K. Bhalla 


Bellak 


Comrey 
Robert L. Thorndike 


J.B.P. Sinha 


N.K. Dutt 
Q. Hasan 
U.R. Sidana 


> i 
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18. Hindi Adaptation of Bernreuter’s D.V. Mirchandani 
Personality Inventory . 
/ 19. H.J. Eyesenck’s Maudsley 
Personality Inventory 
20.: Indian Adaptation of Children U. Chaudhary 
Apperception Test 
21. Indian Adapation of Rosenzwe- Udai™ Pareek 
ig P.F. Study for Children 
22. Indian Adaptation of Thematic U,,Chaudhary 
Apperception Test 
23. H.J. Eyesenck’s Maudsley S. Jalota 
Personality Inventory (Hindi S.D. Kapoor 
Version) j 
24, Kundu Introyersion-Extra R.N. Kundu 
Version Inventory (KIEI) 
25. Kundu’s Neurotic Personality R.N. Kundu 


Inventory (KNPI) 
26. Minnesota Multiphasic S.R. Hathway + 

Personality Inventory (MMPI) 

Individual Form J.C. Mckinley 
27. Mooney Problem Checklist Ross. L. Mooney 
28. Mooney Problem Checklist S.K. Pal 


P.A. Saxena 
29. Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
Individual Form 
30. Personality Rating Scale ie G.P. Sherry 


K.L. Parmar 
31. Personality Word List Pratibha Deo 
32. Rorschach Ink-Blot Test Rorschach 
33. Rotter Incomplete Sentence Rotter 
Blank 
33(a). Sharma Manifest Anxiety Sagar Sharma 
Scale (Hindi) 
34. Security Insecurity Inventory G. Tiwari and 
H.M, Singh 


35. Self-Analysis Form R.B. Cattell 
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36. 


IT: 


38. 
39. 


40. 
4l. 


42. 
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Self-Disclosure Inventory for ‘V; Sinha 
Adolescents 


Social Maturity Scale ~ P.N. Raval 
(English and Gujarati) 
S.V.U. Personality Scale S. Navayana Rao 


Vyaktitva Parakh Prashnavali M.S.L. Saxena 
(Hindi) 
Word Association Test (Hindi) 


Word Association Test S.K. Mitra 
(Gujarati) M.M. Trivedi, 
Pareek, 
! i S. David, L, Pustake 
Study of Values Gordon W: Allport 


Phillip E. Vernon, 
Gardner Lindzey 
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